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PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. heart. Everyone recognizes that there is a struggle 
Torics : Pace between time and His Majesty’s strength. Happily, 
Some Safeguarding Figures .. _ as .. 840 when we write on Thursday the strength was more than 
We “Adopt” a South Wales ‘t 841 hold 
e opt” a South Wales Town es o- yIding its own. 

Great Britain and Russia ee es oe -. 842 - * * * * 

France and Italy ee ee oe -- 843 

Divorce Law Reform (E. Ss. P. Haynes) as 844 On Tuesday morning the King appointed a Council 

» v. * . . ° ° 
Rangel oP taney <) .* ** ee nas of State to conduct business during his illness, and he 
On Mediterranean Shores—II. The Sphinx (Emil was able to sign the document. The members of the 
Ludwig) .- 846 Council of State are the Queen, the Prince of Wales, 
aa of Toy yshops (Barbara Euphan Todd) oe red the Duke of York, the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Paging pee cm es ‘ i a 849 the Lord Chancellor, and the Prime Minister. Three 
CoRRESPONDENCE : Recent German L iterature -. 850 Counsellors form a ne and have power to do anything 
4 Wennies Weans Aco i - ‘e .. 851 On behalf of the King except dissolve Parliament and 
PorTry : grant honours. 

The Poet Bewildered (J. M. Smith) ee as * * * * 

Mendiiiiiee ius , 'olfe sia cn: Se , - 
Pciccrcny Bonge-nd se hae Shee pone In the House of Commons on Monday Sir Austen 
“ SpecTATOR ” CONFERENCE FOR PERSONAL PROBLEMS : Chamberlain explained the Government s attitude in 

Difficult Parents (Alan Porter) pA ai .. 853 regard to Reparations and the evacuation of the Rhine- 
Lerrers To Tue Eprror : land. He said that a question of law and a question of 

bs s0 Apap ang Mae a Agriculture ? °° ee policy were involved. On the question of law the Govern- 

ruelty 1e Cattle Markets oe ee 2» 85! isin: alii mi ites” Haas , ; 

Native Races and the Liquor Traffic si ** g56 ment were advised (presumably by the Law OJllicers) 

The Late Sir John Murray oe ee es .. 857 that there was no justification for the view that Germany 
Tut COMPETITION es ee es oe e* 887 had complie d with all the obligati ions of the Versailles 
on _ , “ Treaty so as to entitle her under Article 431 to demand the 

im Healy - oe oe oe oe oe 3 - “aee a ae ie 

Tae Siete to Seoee #3 vee a ** 888 withdrawal of the troops. The principal obligation with 

A Watcher on the Sand-hills ..  .. oe .. 891 which Germany had not yet complied with was that of 

Doughty oe o ee es ee -- 892 Reparations. The Government held that Article 431 
es ¢ 08 ‘ 
tate Dis ht W. Kiad "4 2s = eon could take effect only when Germany had “ completely 

INANCE : Directors ¢ rthur <iddy) a oceeiile executed and discharged the whole of her Reparation 
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News of the Week 


Lagos we write the King’s illness has lasted for 

seventeen days, and the last days have, of course, 
been filled with particular anxiety, as everyone who 
understands the character of the disease expected them 
to be. This is probably the first time in the history 
of the illnesses of British Sovereigns that the public has 
felt that nothing has been kept from it. In looking 
back, one sces now that nothing was ever gained by 
understatements or partial secrecy. The smaller size 
of the crowds which have waited outside Buckingham 
Palace in the last two or three days is accounted for 
by the excellently considerate plan of sending the bulletins 
to the post offices. Grievous disappointment was 
caused by the bulletin of Tuesday afternoon, which 
recorded a rise in the King’s temperature after it had 
been gradually falling. Evidently there has been a 
slight return of the infective process. The real 
matter of. concern is the strain upon the King’s 


obligations.” It was not enough that she should be 
carrying out regularly her undertakings in regard to 
current Reparation payments. 

* a * * 

Sir Austen went on to say that on the other hand 
policy was not less important than law, and that the 
Government would welcome the early evacuation of the 
Rhineland, irrespective of legal rights. We believe that 
this explanation was well intentioned—that Sir Austen 
meant his declaration of policy to overbalance his stern 
interpretation of the law. Nevertheless, to us it was a 
distinct disappointment. We know that 
always taken the view that the conditions of withdrawal 
from the Rhineland will not be legally fulfilled till full 
Reparations have been paid, but we had 
reason to believe that the British Government did not 
accept that view. Article 431 runs :—‘ If before the 
expiration of the period of fifteen years Germany complies 
with all the undertakings resulting from the present 
Treaty, the occupying forces will be withdrawn immedi- 
ately.”” These words are surely capable of meaning not 
that Germany has completed her Reparation payments, 
but that she has pledged herself to their full payment. 
Indeed, many people would think the latter the only 
reasonable interpretation. 

* * * * 


France has 


some 


Sir Austen’s interpretation seems to clash with the 
following declaration signed on June 16th, 1919, by 
Mr. Lloyd George, President Wilson and M. 
Clemenceau :— 


“The Allied and Associated Powers did not insist on making th¢ 
period of occupation last until the reparation clauses were completely 
executed because they assumed that Germany would be obliged to 

[837] 
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give every prouf of her goodwill and every necessary guarantee 
before the end of the fifteen years’ time.” 

On Wednesday Sir Austen was closely questioned about 
this declaration. He explained that it was a state- 
ment of intention and in no way affected the Treaty, 
the legal meaning of which was as he had represented it. 
Reading between the lines of what Sir Austen said, we 
conclude that he really regards the French claim as 
indefensible. 

* * * * 

On Tuesday President Coolidge sent what may be 
his last Message to Congress. Let us say at once that 
it makes much more agreeable reading for Englishmen 
than his Armistice Day speech. The chief point in the 
Message was the reference to the Naval programme, 
which has already passed the House of Representatives, 
for fifteen 10,000 ton cruisers with eight-inch guns, five 
to be laid down in each of the next three years. Mr. 
Coolidge invites the Senate to pass the Bill “ with the 
climination of the time clause.” This is an extremely 
important qualification, and it has evidently caused 
much concern in the Big Navy Party. For the qualifi- 
cation means that Mr. Coolidge asks for nothing more 
than assent to the building of the cruisers some time. 
It does not follow, of course, that the Senate will act 
on the President’s suggestion. Not only the Senate 
but the House of Representatives in the present Congress 
has several times ignored his wishes. 

* * * * 

The Message proves that Mr. Coolidge has been alarmed 
by recent expenditure. He describes the cost of national 
defence as “stupendous,” and reminds Congress that 
a special appropriation for immediate shipbuilding 
will be necessary unless there is to be that inconceivable 
result—an unbalanced Budget. For the rest, Mr. Coolidge 
is evidently most anxious to remove the misgivings 
abroad caused by his Armistice Day speech. He declares 
that,the United States is “ neither militaristic nor Imperial- 
istic,” that she does not want any new possessions 
and that her largest foreign interests are “‘ in the British 
Empire, France and Italy.” He describes the Peace 
Pact “as one of the most important Treaties ever laid 
before the Senate,” and adds :—‘ In the foreign field 
there is peace, the good will which comes from mutual 
understanding and the knowledge that the problems 
which a short time ago appeared so ominous are yielding 
to the touch of manifest friendship.” We take it that 
this is a direct answering signal to Mr. Baldwin, who in 
his recent speeches has made several notable peace 
signals, 

* * * * 

Mr. Britten, the Chairman of the Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee in the United States House of Representatives, 
has surprised his countrymen by independently requesting 
Mr. Baldwin to agree to the appointment of representa- 
tives of Congress and Parliament to meet in Canada and 
discuss equality of sea-power. It was only a few months 
ago that Mr. Britten when leaving Southampton for 
America made some bitter statements in an interview 
about Great Britain and the Anglo-French compromise. 
His change of tone is extremely welcome. Unfortunately 
little can be expected to come of his proposal at the 
present stage, as communications with a foreign Power 
may not be sent under the American Constitution in 
this independent manner. They may come only from 
the Department of State or the President. 

* * * e 

Mr. Britten was inspired by the recent comments of 
Mr. Baldwin on the rarity of the occasions on which 
Ministers of the two countries meet. In the House of 


Commons on Monday Mr. Baldwin read the telegram 
which he had sent in reply to Mr. Britten. It was a model 
of tact. He pointed out that he had referred not to 
Parliamentary representatives, but to Executives, 
and added that it would be discourteous of him to answer 
Mr. Britten more fully as he understood that Mr. Britten 
had sent his suggestion without consulting the United 
States Government. Mr. Baldwin, none the less, “ appre- 
ciated ” Mr. Britten’s “ friendly sentiments.” Personally 
we think that there are more possibilities in Senator 
Borah’s suggestion of negotiations about sea-law than 
there are in Mr. Britten’s suggestion of renewed nevotia- 
tions about sea-power. 
* + * « 


The Government rightly interpreted feeling in this 
country in ignoring President Coolidge’s Armistice Day 
pronouncement. But what was manifestly a distorted 
picture of the comparative cost of the War to the belli- 
gerent nations was not likely to go unchallenged, 
On Tuesday the Times published a letter from Mr. R. H, 


Brand which should restore the perspective. The 
President enlarged upon the huge expenditure incurred 


by the United States Treasury, and seemed to think that 
in doing so he was disproving the assertion that the 
War had been “ good business’ for America. But, as 
Mr. Brand points out, expenditure in itself is no criterion 
and, in fact, is entirely irrelevant, unless it is considered 
in relation to the national wealth. What we do know is 
that somehow during the War the “ greatest debtor 
nation in history ”—in Mr. Hoover's words—became the 
greatest creditor nation. This argues a_ tremendous 
increase of national revenue, and no one can deny that 
it was Europe’s needs which were America’s opportu: 
* * * * 


Mr. Brand reminds us that the British Treasury 
shipped £242,000,000 in gold to the United States to pay 
for goods purchased there, and that this, translated into 
the figures of American trade, meant an average excess of 
exports over imports to the value of £530,000,000 as 
against £95,000,000 in the years 1910-1914. Moreover, 
Mr. Brand is able to show that the actual money cost to 
the United States Government was less than 20 per « 
of the wealth of America even in pre-War days. The 
British Government, on the other hand, made an out): 
of nearly £9,000,000,000, which represented somet! 
like 70 per cent. of our total national wealth. In both 
cases the interest paid en the Internal Debt is ineluded 
for purposes of comparison. In order to arrive, howevcr, 
at the “ perfectly enormous” sum of £20,000,000,000 
which he names, Mr. Coolidge must have included also 
a sum for future interest on the National Debt, until it 
is paid off, and pension payments at the existing rate for 
a hundred years! Interest charges cannot properly be 
compared owing to the different rates of repayment ol 
War Debt, and, as for pensions, perhaps the most signili- 
‘ant fact emerging from Mr. Brand’s analysis is that, 
although we had eight times as many casualties and we 
are paying nearly five times as many pensions, we a! 
actually spending only half as much a year. 

* * * * 

A violent earthquake occurred in Chile last Saturd 
Nearly 200 people were killed and the town of Talee in 
particular was almost demolished. Among the chic! 
buildings there only the State Capitol is uninjured. During 
a performance at a crowded theatre the roof crashed in, 
killing many spectators. Fire added to the general pani: 
and thousands rushed out into the country, while others 
spent the night among the dead and dying who littered thie 


streets. Martial Law has been declared in the Province of 
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Talca, and it is probably only too necessary, for not even 
war, pestilence, fire or flood is so demoralizing as earth- 
quake. Two volcanoes are said to be in eruption. 

* * * * 

Marshal Lyautey, the great administrator of the French 
Protectorate in Morocco, is a most welcome visitor to 
London. It is scarcely an exaggeration to say that 
Englishmen have studied his admirable work in Morocco 
as closely as Frenchmen themselves have studied it. 
After all, there was a reason for this. Marshal Lyautey 
had made himself familiar with British methods of Colonial 
administration before he undertook his great task. His 
own method is a combination of the Roman-like French 
way of colonizing and the British way of encouraging 
autonomy. The high honour in which the Moors hold 
him is his reward ; and the African Society here has done 
well to make him the first foreign recipient of its gold 
medal. 

x * * * 

Last Saturday the new coinage of the Irish Free State 
was issued. The values correspond to those of our own 
coinage, but the name of cach unit is in Erse. On one 
side there is the harp of tradition set in the centre and 
dividing the date. The designs on the reverse form a 
simple silhouette representing various birds and beasts 
symbolical of the country’s natural wealth. We are 
especially taken with the hare of the threepenny-bit, the 
hen with chicks of the penny, the sow with litter of the 
halfpenny, and, best of all, a noble, riderless hunter on 
the half-crown. When a special Irish token money was 
proposed we doubted the wisdom and expediency of this 
particular expression of independence, but it would be 
churlish to emphasize these doubts in the face of the 
most attractive-looking coins that we remember to have 
seen anywhere. And the new joke about Ireland is that 
the coins were designed by an Englishman. Mr. Percy 
Metcalfe, a Yorkshireman, is a distinguished sculptor 
who has lately concentrated on coin and medal work. 
The committee of selection, with Mr. W. LB. Yeats as 
chairman, were unanimous in their verdict (not, of course, 
knowing till afterwards who had designed the specimens 
submitted), although Mr. Metcalfe’s work was in com- 
petition with that of such famous artists as Mestrovics, 
Milles and Manship. 

* a * * 

On Tuesday with historic ceremonial Dr. Lang was 
enthroned as nincty-fifth Archbishop of Canterbury. All 
critics agree that his sermon was a noble utterance. The 
sense of it was that the Church must enlarge her borders, 
but that she could not enlarge them without unity. 
Unity was the key-word. If the Archbishop can produce 
and maintain the unity, to which he pledged his efforts, 
he will make real his vision of a Church which appeals 
“not to Kent only, or to the Realm of England only, or 
to the British Empire only, but to the world.” 

* * * * 

All dog-lovers will rejoice to hear that a means of 
immunizing dogs from distemper has been found. Since 
1923 investigations into the cause and cure of distemper 
have been carried out under the Field Distemper Fund, 
and last week a report was submitted by the Research 
Committee. The distemper serum, it seems, will be 
expensive at first, but we hope that before long it will be 
possible to bring it within the means of even the poorest 
of dog-owners. As yet no cure has been found for the 
disease, but we hope that this too will be discovered before 
long. The Committee have very wisely decided to give 
practical assistance only to such firms as satisfy them 
that “the necessary experience and equipment are 
available.” Thus purchasers may be sure of getting the 


‘genuine article.” As an example of the success of the 
serum it is stated that when distemper visited the 
Puckeridge pack thirty-five couples caught the disease, 
but none of the group of eleven couples which had been 
treated with the new vaccine was affected. 

- * x * 

Sir Otto Beit, founder of the Beit Memorial Fellowship 
for Medical Research, has given the magnificent sum of 
£50,000 to King Edward’s Hospital Fund for London 
for the purchase of radium to be lent to hospitals 
“associated with a keen interest in the furtherance of 
knowledge.” Radium is so expensive that his gift will 
buy only some 4 grammes, or about a teaspoonful, but 
with this tens of thousands ol people cali be cured every 
year. 
fact that nearly all our great hospitals are kept going by 


We publish elsewhere an article 


This is yet another reminder of the astonishing 


voluntary subscription. 
by “ Crusader,” on * Radium and Cancer.” 
* * = # 

We much regret to record the death of Sir John Murray, 
head of the famous publishing firm. The Republic of 
Letters has fortunately nothing but respect for the 
hereditary principle, especially when there is a dynasty 
with such a proud record as that of the House of Murr iv. 
Not lovers of literature only, but men in every walk of 
life mourn the passing of the fourth of his line. Like 
his father and his grandfather before him, Sir John 
Murray made his home in Albemarle Street a meeting 
place for authors, young and old. He published work 
of solid distinction, in particular anything that partook 
of an official or national character, like the letters ot 
Queen Victoria. But it 
sopher and friend that he has left his mark- The fifth 
John 


maintain. 


vas above all as a guide, philo- 


Murray, his son, has a splendid tradition to 


* * x * 

Pola Negri, the famous film h iS pcrsu ided 
Mr. Bernard Shaw to let her film his play, Caesar and 
Cleopatra. We is, we think, the only author who has 
hitherto refused to allow his plays to be filmed, and 


valnp, 


even now he reserves the right to superintend the pro- 
duction himself. The tragedy is that when once an 
author is dead the film: magnates can do what they like, 
and no one on earth can prevent Romeo from rescuing 
Juliet and living happily ever after. We hope that 
Mr. Shaw’s help in the production of Caesar and Cleopatra 
will show that even a subtle play can be filmed without 
ridiculous concessions to what is assumed to be popular 
taste. 


* 4 - # 


The victory of England in the Australian Test Match 
by 675 runs was the most decisive ever gained in these 
matches. The judgment of Mr. Chapman both in 
the use of his bowlers and in deciding that England 
should bat a second time instead of letting the Australians 

Australia made 
Larwood was the 


follow on were completely justified. 
only 66 runs in the second innings. 
hero of the game. His pace as a bowler has surprised 
everyone, and his addition of great batsmanship to his 
bowling abilities makes him a cricket genius. Lest we 
seem to be exulting we must add that there has been 
much criticism in Australia of the dreariness of most 
of the English batting. 
* * x a 


Bank Rate, 4} per cent., changed from 5 per cent., on 
April 21st, 1927. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
1024 ; on Wednesday week 1012; a year ago 1014. Funding 
Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 89%; on Wednesday 
week 90}; a year ago 852. Conversion Loar (35 per cent. 
was on Wednesday 78; ; on Wednesfiy week 79); ; a vear 


~ . 
wo t 
ago 745. 
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Some Safeguarding Figures 


E have published recently many letters on Safe- 
guarding, and impartial readers may well have 
felt as bewildered when they had made an end of reading 
them as they were when they began. The mischief of all 
such controversies is that Safeguarding enthusiasts 
provide what they believe to be proof by figures—quoting 
official figures, no doubt, quite accurately so far as they 
go—without any reference to the cffect upon other 
industries. Yet if we are not told what the effect of 
Safeguarding any industry is upon our trade as a whole 
we are told nothing that is really relevant or helpful. 

The Economist has published a series of articles from 
this point of view which contain the enlightening results 
of considerable research. It carefully refrains from 
denying—for that matter nobody does deny—that a 
selected industry may be helped forward to prosperity 
by a Protective duty. Our own conviction has always 
been that though a price has to be paid for such coddling 
it may be well worth while to pay it either to secure an 
industry which is essential to the national safety or to 
prevent a social dislocation. The price, however, has 
to be paid in some way. It is only a question of whether 
the advantage is greater than the disadvantage. If the 
number of industries which are asking to be helped by 
Safeguarding increases, the abiding grievance of farmers 
will be intensified. “ Is not agriculture,” they will ask, 
** still the largest of our industries ? Why should nothing 
be done for us? Why should Safeguarding be applied 
to industries which supply our implements and _ thus, 
at the very least, expose us to the risk of having to pay 
more for our tractors, our reaping and binding machines, 
our harrows and our ploughs?” The answer to the 
farmers’ plaint is a gloomy negative. Even the most 
heady Protectionists at the moment do not suggest that 
there should be a tax upon food in order to help the 
farmers. They know too well what the result would be 
upon the urban vote. 

When Safeguarding is recommended as a cure for 
unemployment it is necessary to remember that foreign 
imports have little, if any, adverse effect upon most of the 
trades in which unemployment is most noticeable. The 
Economist says :— 

“ Analysis of the unemployment figures made in the Ministry of 
Labour returns shows that the industries yielding the largest 
unemployment figures at the present time stand as follows in 
descending order (the figures representing round thousands) :— 
Coal, 296; cotton, 91; building, 82; distributive trades, 82; 
enginecring, 58; shipbuilding, 53; docks, 52; iron and steel, 43; 
wool trades, 36; public works, 30; boots and shoes, 26; motor 
vehicles, 26; shipping services, 20; local government, 20: metal 
industries, 19; road transport, 19; hotels, &c., 18; tailoring, 18; 


printing and dyeing, 16. In very few of these cases can it even be 
suggested that Safeguarding would be of direct assistance.” 








It has frequently been pointed out in behalf of Safe- 
guarding that the exports of manufactured articles in 
1927 showed a decline to the value of £52,500,000, as 
compared with 1925. The Economist points out, however, 
that no less than £50,500,000 of this decline was due to 
the failure in the exportation of cotton yarns and manu- 
factures. It has not been seriously suggested that 
Safeguarding could restore the cotton industry. On the 
other hand, it might be argued with some reason that the 
restrictions on dye-stuffs have had something to do with 
the decline in cotton exports. Here is an example of the 
mischief which we referred to above—that Safeguarding 
enthusiasts seldom consider the state of industry as a 
whole. When they are challenged they say, “ If the 
iron and steel industry were Safeguarded there would be 
no rise in prices.” And they add that there would be the 
additional advantage of a greatly increased consumption 
of coal which would bring back thousands of miners to 


work. This exhilarating speculation does not seem to 
be borne out by the figures for the first half of this year, 
In that period our total imports of iron and steel showed 
a fall as compared with the corresponding period of the 
previous year of about 1,000,000 tons. In the first half 
of this year, therefore, there ought to have been an 
increase in home production. Yet home production 
declined by 700,000 tons. 

The Economist denies that there is any ground for 
supposing that Safeguarding can increase the exports of 
our great exporting trades. On the contrary, it finds that 
there are grounds for thinking that it would prejudice 
them : 


‘Our great cotton trade, whose figures tower far above the coms 
bined figures of many other (even larger) industries, literally lives 
on export trade. Any increase of home demand, which on the 
most hazardous speculation could accrue to the coal indust: rom 
Safeguarding duties, would be trifling in relation to its main pr m, 
Our great woollen industry is primarily an exporter, and the iron 
and steel industry itself produces in the main, directly or indirectly, 
for export markets. If Safeguarding cannot ensure a better home 
market for these trades, and will hamper them in the foreign market, 


it stands condemned, for the state of these industries is the key 
problem of our economic situation.” 

Most Safeguarding contain the 
that in whatever trades duties have been imposed imports 
have decreased and exports have increased and unem- 
ployment has been reduced. As against this claim the 
figures examined by the Economist demonstrate :—(1) 
That in many instances, imports have substantially 
increased; (2) that in few, if any, cases has the flow of 
imports been arrested without an actual decrease in our 
exports; (3) that in no single case have exports been 
increased except where there has been also an increase in 
imports ; (4) that in at least one case exporis have almost 
disappeared and imports remarkably increased ; and (5) 
that in every single case re-export trade has been damaged. 
Direct employment figures show remarkably slight im- 
provement, and indirect unemployment has in some cases 
been inevitable. 


speeches assertion 


Sir Henry Page Croft recently wrote :— 

“‘ Exports vary from year to year, but it is found, if taking the 
exports of Safeguarded manufactures for the first four months of 
1928, compared with the first four months of 1925, there is an 
increase of £1,359,903, or 12.3 per cent.; whereas, taking the total 
exports of non-Safeguarded manufactures in the same four months, 
there is a decrease of £23,161,494, or of 11.4 per cent.” 

During the period to which Sir Henry refers the Board 
of Trade returns show that among the export increases 
which he mentions a single class of exports—artilicial 
silk manufactures—accounted for no less than £1,461,.771. 
This single item is larger than the total increase of all the 
Safeguarded articles among which he includes it. Some of 

g g 
the others must have decreased. The Economist adds :— 

* On the other hand, the decrease of ‘ non-Safeguarded ’ manufac- 

tures (which he gives as £23,161,494) includes a single item of - 


47 


crease (cotton goods, &c.), which amounts to no less than £21,792,451. 
Without, therefore, ascribing any definite mis-statement to Sir 
Henry Page Croft or his friends, we are entitled to point out the 
hopelessly misleading nature of the ‘data’ they are issuing. Con- 
sidered as a basis for gauging the success of the * Safeguardin 
experiment as a whole, their arithmetic is highly fallacious. 

It is extraordinarily diflicult, we admit, even for anyone 
with an accurate and thoroughly impartial mind _ to 
construct a watertight doctrine out of the figures. Exports 
which are spoken of as “* non-Safeguarded ” are a hope- 
lessly vague class. Moreover, for home production in 
most trades there are no official figures. 

We have not space to follow the examination in the 
Economist of the glove duty and the lace duty, but there 
is only too much reason to fear that where Safeguarding 
duties have helped a particular trade they have done 
considerable damage to our very important re-export 
trade. 
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We “Adopt” 


NLY those who know South Wales can measure in 
( their minds the full misery and piteousness of the 
light into which so large a part of its population has 
fallen. Before the War 250,000 men boys earned 
a fair livelihood by work in the collieries. The mining 
yillages which occur at intervals up the deep 
yalleys that corrugate the country sheltered a million 
people or more, thriving, intelligent, their 
homes. The children were well clothed and sufliciently fed, 
Nothing could make the villages beautiful nor the hills 
above them from which trees had long since disappeared 
But the 


charm 


and 
narrow, 


proud of 


men and women, 
their 
pleasant- 


anything but bleak and bare. 
supplied the which 
They bright-eyed, 
sang divinely ; they flocked to classes 
An air of prosperity 


the boys and girls, 


surroundings lacked. were 
featured; they 
and lectures as well as to concerts. 
was about them and in their homes. 
This fortunate state 
Whether its break-up was due to our 
the gold standard, it impossible for many 
of the Wales to buy 
it any longer, it What 
to do is to find remedies or palliatives for the 
Which has dropped like a blight 
fixing 
1926, 


about 1921. 


return to 


until 
hasty 


continued 


made 
from South 


which 
foreigners buying coal 
is of small avail now to discuss. 
we have 
appalling unemployment 
upon South Wales, not 
responsibility here or 
before the Coal Strike, 
off. During the last 
more have lost their jobs. On the collie ry 
books at this moment there are 162,000 names 
of the quarter of a million employed not long ago. 
Translate that 
what do we find its 


to choose this moment for 
there. Between 1924 and 
10.000 colli ry workers were turned 
two and a half years nearly 50,000 
owners’ 


plac C 


vivid terms and 
Allowing for the 
70,000 homes 


into more 


be ? 


statement 
meaning to 


bovs and unmarried men, it means that in 


there is not enough to eat. It means that from most 
of those homes the children, if there are children, must 
ro to school hungry. It means that as clothes wear 
out they cannot be replaced, that boots no longer serve 


to keep the wet out, that self-respect sinks in those 
who know they look shabbie r eve ry day. 
of the miners who hang about wretchedly 


man hath hired them” are not ‘tting unemploy- 


Large numbers 
because “ no 


even of 


ment benefit. The South Wales Miners Federation has 
taken a census among 50,000 of its members who are 
idle in certain districts: as many as 10,000 receive 
nothing from the State Insurance fund. They must 


rely on parish relief and on what is sent by kindly folk 
who feel for their distress. 

Since the spring warnings have been heard from time 
to time of the and help has 
been given. The 
which has raised £100,000. 
raised a 


increasing need for help, 
Lord Mayor of London started a fund 
The Daily Mail has started 
sum of money to 
efforts 
piteousness of 


a fund and has large 

orovide Christmas hampers. Other 
made. But the is unabated, the 
cold and hunger with disease 
poignant now that 
is the unuttered cry from those seventy thousand 
homes, and the Rural South Wales, pleading 
for those who are not able to plead for themselves, have 
appealed for aid in a new form. Taking a hint from 
the “ adoption ’ by certain British certain 
places in France and Belgium ravaged by the War, the 
Rural Deans ask if parishes in other parts of the country 
South Wales. Not 
Any society, any 
‘with hearts 


have been 
misery 


close behind them is more 


winter is here. ‘“‘ Save us or we 
pe rish ” 


Deans of 


towns of 


will not ‘ adopt” parishes in 


parishes alone may help in this way. 


institution, any group of men and women, 


at leisure from themselves to soothe and sympathize,” 


a South Wales Town 


can choose some particular place and do their best to 
lessen the unhappiness in it. 

The plan is excellent. We are all readier to relieve 
than general. If we can take a 


gifts, if we 


special cases rather 


personal interest in those who receive our 


know just what is being done with our money, we are 
stimulated to give more than we should in the usual 
conditions. Very, many, it is certain, are willing to do 


what they can if the opportunity is put in their way. 
We propose to put it in the way of those who read the 
Spectator. We ask them to * adopt * the town of 
Aberdare in South Wales. All the they entrust 


to us will be at once applied to the relief of the most 


money 


painful need. All the clothes they send will be instantly 
distributed among those who most require them. We 
shall tell them every week where their gifts go and how 


they diminish the suffering caused by this unexampled 
disaster. 
Aberdare 
Wales 
50,000 


has been chosen at the request of the South 
Federation. It is a 
inhabitants (the population was larger before 
befell Coal) half the 
workers liz ing in it are unempl exact 


there are only ha If- 
whole of the 


Miners small town of some 


close On 


] 


the catastrophe and 


INSUPE d oyed. The 


figure is 46 per cent. ; a-dozen place 
than this in the 


Abe rdare is worse off 


3 
worse llicted area, and 
most ol Psa seeing that a 
been out of work through 
1921. The 


When the c 


than 
great many of its workers have 
their 
before it 


no fault of own slump began 


there 


since 


became general. val trade is 


depressed everything suffers. As the writer of some 
striking articles on South Wales in the Times a few 
months ago put it, “ when the pits are closed there is 


nothing to live for.” 


Face to face with a national crisis of this extent, we 


are bound every one of us to make what effort we can 
to soften the blows it inflicts on those of our fellow- 
subjects who are in the centre of the storm. These 


they bid us show whether 


membe rs one of 


testing-times ; 
truth feel that we are all 
another, whether our talk of the 
and all sections of our British population is 


times are 
we do in 
solidarity of all classes 


genuine 


or not. It was genuine during the War. What we 
must remember is that we are at war still, and with a 
more dangerous enemy that any arrayed against us 


fourteen good com- 
radeship now as we displayed then, the 
lasting. We ask without 
therefore, and with certainty that the 
generous. Let us make that no one in 
goes without a Christmas dinner, that no child reproaches 


re oe f 
eAbertillery 


Aberdare rdaree etal 
Pontypool 


Newport 


vears ago. If we display the same 


consequences 


may be far more hesitation, 


response W ill be 


sure Aberdare 









GLAMORGAN 














Santa Claus for not bringing a present, that the New 
Year comes in more brightly and hopefully for the help 
which we can give. 

The Spectator opens the fund with a gift of £50. That 
will provide 400 food parcels for hungry families or 206 
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food vouchers to keep homes supplied for a few days 
with groceries, meat, or bread. Every £5 subscribed 
will keep a child from feeling really famished for the 
best part of three months. Please send clothes as well 
as money, and with the suits and dresses, the boots and 
shoes, the hats, any bedding that can be spared. In 
many houses in Aberdare sacking has to serve as bed- 


a, 


clothes, and in some for mattresses as w<il. The need, 
you see, is urgent. Will you be urgent with the means 
to meet it ? 

All gifts of money or clothes should be sent to the 
Speciator, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2, 
All contributions received will be acknowledged 
Spectator. 


in the 


Great Britain and Russia 


: sale of Soviet House, Moorgate, once the head- 
quarters of the Russian Trade Delegation (Arcos) 
is a melancholy reflection on the sorry state of Anglo- 
Russian relations. We remember well a remark made 
in the House of Lords when the first—and last— Soviet 
Ambassador to this country died in harness just two 
years ago: “ With the death of Krassin the last thread 
between Russia and Western Europe has snapped.” 
Subsequent events have proved it only too true. 

But it is now eighteen months since the breach with 
Russia, and public opinion is manifestly growing restive 
at the apparent indifference of the Government to the 
effects of its action. We have always taken the line 
that, however much Englishmen may loathe the thing 
that is Bolshevism, there is no justification for a policy 
which aims at treating the third largest political entity 
in the world as a pariah. The Foreign Secretary could 
not celebrate more happily his return to an active share 
in the work of peace than by an honest and sustained 
policy of re-establishing political contact with Russia. 
For both political and economie reasons it is, we think, 
imperative that Great Britain should go back to her first 
opinion and accept the new Russia as a permanent factor 
in the post-War world. 

Speaking at Ottawa some weeks ago, Sir Austen 
Chamberlain appealed for the co-operation of the Domin- 
ions in Great Britain’s efforts to appease the passions of 
fear-ridden Europe and to give the nations a permanent 
feeling of security. But there can be no sense of security 
and consequently no real reduction of armaments until 
the new Russia is admitted like any other State into 
the family of nations. No passage of M. Briand’s speech 
at the Geneva Assembly was more significant than that 
in which he evoked the Russian bogy as being mainly 
responsible for the slow progress of disarmament on the 
Continent. He could scarcely go on to say that Great 
Britain was chiefly to blame for keeping that 
alive, though that is, we fear, the general impression 
outside this country. The rupture of all official relations 
last year convinced not only the Russians themselves—- 
who probably needed no convincing—but 
siderable section of Continental opinion that Great Britain 
is all the time actuated by the desire to form an anti- 
Sovict bloc in Europe. Unfriendly critics have fastened 
on this as the only possible explanation of the bargain 
with France in which Great Britain seemed to give 
everything and get nothing. It is thus being freely 
alleged that the quid pro quo was a promise from the 
Quai d’Orsay to hold back from any further political 
and economic rapprochement with Soviet Russia. We 
know this, of course, to be fantastic nonsense—vno British 
Government would be capable of so logical or so Machia- 
vellian a policy, but it is the sort of thing which is easily 
believed, as long as Great Britain maintains its present 
Micawber-like attitude. 

It happens that the Russian Government itself, through 
the columns of the Izwestia, has been pressing for a state- 
ment from Great Britain as to the 
conditions ” which would provide a basis for the renewal 
of relations. Nor is there any reason to believe that they 


bogy 


also a con. 


“ conerete and exact 


are insincere, for the experience of eleven years has taught 
them that there is no virtue in isolation. Thus, while 
maintaining the orthodox Communist view of the Leavue 
of Nations in public declarations, it is significant that 
they have co-operated in activities at 
Geneva ever since the Disarmament Conferenee which 
brought together Sir Austen Chamberlain and M. Lit. 
vinoff. At the moment of writing a Russian deley:tion 
is taking an active share in the deliberations of the Con. 
ference on Economic Statistics, Last month represciita- 
tives of the U.S.S.R. attended the meeting of Goveriinicnt 
experts on Double Taxation and Tax Evasion, and when 


non-political 


one saw the Russian and British delegates side by side it 
seemed ludicrous to think that the two nations were not 
on speaking terms. 

The present situation could never have come about, 
were it not for the utter ignorance of the outside world 
that prevails in Russia and the parallel ignorance over 
here as to the real meaning of the social and ec nit 
changes caused by the Revolution. In Parlian a 
week or two ago there was a conspicuous example | of 
the Government’s nescience and its studied indifi 
to the opportunities for British trade in Russi ir. 
Douglas Hacking was called upon to explain the cd mn 


to exclude our Russian trade from the benetfits 
Export Credits scheme. First of all, he 
political reasons, adding the gratuitous comment t! 
ashamed of them. But he 
information as to what 
and that is what everyone wants to know. W< i 
remind the Government that the method of Gamb 

“Y pensons toujours, n’en parlons jamais ” 
an age when it was taken for granted that the « t 
of a State’s foreign relations was something esoteri y 
to be comprehended by the many. That is certain! t 


said, ther 
was not voluntee: 10 
these ‘ political reasons 


belon ta 


the case to-day. 
As a matter of fact, Mr. Hacking gave the gan 
when he went on to remark sagely that, from a conn 
sense and a business point of view, “it was unwi 
stand under a scaffold that was crumbling.” 


Apparently, 


then, our responsible leaders are still hugging the i!! 
that Bolshevism in Russia is on the verge of collapse. 


> 


We can discover nothing in the present state of Russia 
to warrant any such assumption. Internal disseision in 
the party and economic crises, such as we have been 
reading about in the last few months, have been a chroni 
feature of the last eleven years; on the other hand, the 
Government of the U.S.S.R. is busy negotiating credits 


with America and Germany, and Great Britain is, in fact, 
virtually alone now in speculating on a change of régin 

Nor is the impression of a crumbling structure conti! 
by any intelligent persons, whatever their sympatiiics, 


who have visited the country lately. 

Here is surely a classic example of the wish being father 
to the thought, but it is only possible because of the st 
of ignorance to which the boycotting policy has brow 
us. And 
what is going on in Russia is not confined to ollicial 
It is, we believe, a fact that there is not a sing! 
‘among the = forty 


{ 


unfortunately this deliberate ignoranc C 


circles. 


Englishman resident newspaper 
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appear in English papers come in the main from Americans 
who evidently find the conditions of their profession no 
more difficult or dangerous than, say, in Spain or Italy, 
where there is also a Press censorship—in spite of the 
fact that their Government has never vet 
recognized the U.S.S.R. 

The only way to dispel thoughts of war in Russia is for 
public opinion in the other more civilized countries to 
sweep away the barriers that condemn that unhappy 
country to a condition of * moral isolation.” If we cast 
our thoughts back a few shall that 
Germany was in just such a state of “ moral isolation.” 
Yet the efforts of a few 
Mr. Houghton, 
Ambassador, Lord D’Abernon, made possible the readjust- 
ment of Germany to European life, so that now, as far 


officially 


years we recall 


clear-sighted foreigners, 


for instance, and, above all, our 


as this country is concerned, relations were never better. 
We do urge therefore that, even if 
ment be a slow and arduous process, private individuals 
and, in particular, the Press should make a greater effort 
for our own 


official rapproche- 


to know and understand the new Russia 
sake, but above all for the sake of the peace of the 
world. 

The Board of Trade figures 
eloquent of the decline in Anglo-Russian trade (about 
thirty-five per cent.) since official relations were broken 
off. Exports alone have been reduced to little more than 
one-third of their value. On the other hand, the latest 
returns from Moscow reveal a brisk foreign trade, an 
increase of over £10,000,000 in Soviet-German trade, also 
a substantial increase of imports from the United States. 
In fact, the latest figures published by the Amtorg 
Trading Corporation (the Arcos of New York) show that 
the Soviet Union is now the chief European market for 
American third largest 
European market for American clectrical machinery, and 


issued last week are 


agricultural machinery, the 
that it is importing vast quantities of cotton and. of 
American industrial machinery. Such an important deal 
as has recently been made by the International General 
“leetric Company-—between five and six million pounds 
worth of tuntamount to a 
cecognition of Soviet Russia by Up till 
now the State Department has modelled its Russian policy 


clectrical machine i is 


‘ big business.” 
on ours, with the aid of sporadic anti-Red scares. But 
there are already signs and portents that the business 
interests in the United States are disinclined to wait upon 
sritish dilatoriness, and the chances are that, as in China, 
America will take independent action and obtain the 


C= ane “= PE TN at tee oa 
correspondents in Moscow. The news messages that kudos and the commercial advantage of the first. 
comer. 


Sooner or later the needs of Great Britain as a trading 
community will compel a change of policy, and the fact 
that the Russian Government clings to the principle of 
the monopoly of foreign trade should make it casier, rather 

difficult, to 
As was pointed out in Parliament last week, 


than from 
relations. 


there is the testimony of the chairman of Metropolitan 


more pass private to public 


Vickers that the Russian Government meets its bills 
promptly. Even a Communist country cannot escape 
the “laws” of credit and exchange. The present 


Government has, moreover, the unlooked-for opportunity 
of the Pact, 
down from its high horse. 

What is the 


undoubtedly a 


Peace which Russia has signed, to climb 


There is 


cannot be 


obstacle ? Communism ? 


that 


negotiate on 


* gentlemen ” 
level 
Communists, but this is surely an obsolete attitude. In 
Italy, 


many things that Englishmen hold dear, yet our statesmen 


feeling 


expected to terms with avowed 


too, there has been a ruthless extermination of 


opportunity of throwing bouquets at 
We believe, too, that a genuine feat 
after the General 


nation s 


rarely lose an 
Signor Mussolini. 
of Communism still exists, though 
Strike, with its 
discipline and civic sense, one would have thought that 
After all, the 


adherents in all 


demonstration of th social 


and for all. doctrine of 
Socialism has its faithful 
to-day, and their number is not likely to be swelled by 


ghost laid once 


countries 
the advent of missionaries from Russia. 

It is sometimes said, however ludicrous it 
that the anti-Russian feeling in this country has little or 
Bolshevism as 


May seein, 
nothine to do with our abomination of 
the survival or 
State 


such, that it is—perhaps unconsciously 
the reincarnation of a traditional hostility to a 
which by its geographical position has it in its power to 
do the most mischief to the British Empire. 

We do not believe this. The 
state of Anglo-Russian relations is due to a variety of 
Undoubtedly in the 


many who 


present uusat isfactory 


causes, ranks of the Consers ative 
Party believe that the 
Government is acting on the highest moral principles in 
refusing *“* to shake hands with murder.” 

Nevertheless, that 
break Russia has caused 
expressed in no uncertain terms at the time. 


there are sincerely 


nothing has happened since the 


with us to change our view 


The re can 
be no real advance towards permanent peace in Europe 
diplomatic intercourse is 


until Anglo-Russian 


~ established. 


France and Italy 


France and Italy makes bad 
month 


YECENT news from 
AN reading for those 
vould mark a_ further 
France is evidently still dissatisfied with the guarantees 
she has been given for Security; and Italy has been 
making demonstrations against France which, although 
they undoubtedly had a clear cause, have been out of 


who hoped that each 


stage towards disarmament. 


proportion to the provocation. 

On Thursday, November 29th, M. Poincaré’s new 
Government had a trial of strength in the Chamber. The 
subject was the Army Estimates. It was not known 
before the debate how far the Radical plotters of the 
Angers Conference had succeeded in separating the 
Radicals from the Government. As it turned out, enough 
Radicals voted with the Government, or abstained, to 
give M. Poincaré a good majority. A large portion of the 
party, however, has thrown in its fortunes for the time 


being with the Socialists, and to this extent M. Poincaré’s 
position is weaker than it was. The aspect of the debate 
which needs particular attention and emphasis was that 
the Government had only to insist that the Army Esti- 
mates were an obvious subject for a vote of confidence 
in order to get their way and their large majority. The 
burden of all the arguments on the Government side was 
that France must be safe from attack. That means from 


Italy. No one else could con- 


attack by Germany or 
ceivably attack her. 
But if France thinks that she is not safe now, will she 
ever feel that she is safe? The Covenant gives her a 
general guarantee of safety against unjustiliable attack. 
Then at Locarno Great Britain made a sincere, if desper- 
ate, attempt to end French alarm by promising automati- 
cally to go to war on the French side if France 
party to the 


were 


attacked by Germany. Italy became a 
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Locarno Treaties. Finally, all the signatories of the 
Kellogg Pact pledged themselves to renounce war as an 
instrument of policy. What more can be done? At 
least it is a fair comment that if France does not deliber- 
ately day by day try to create a peaceful atmosphere 
by refraining from a too visible preparation for war 
Englishmen will feel that they have plunged into a great 
risk in vain. 

M. Painlevé disputes the figures of the French Army 
which M. Montigny produced at Angers. But whatever 
the truth may be, there can be little doubt that the 
conscripts, the standing Army of professionals, and the 
overseas Armies, give France an armed strength of nearly 
three-quarters of a million men. The one thing to be 
thankful for is that, as M. Leygues, the Minister of Marine, 
points out, France is the only country which is spending 
less on her Navy than in 1914, 

The bitterness of Italy against Franee was caused by 
the assassination of Count Nardini, the Italian Vice- 
Consul, in Paris. He was killed by an Italian anti- 
Fascist refugee This 
was only one of a series of political murders of Italians 
by Italians in France, and the French Cabinet have not 
unnaturally described the series as “* an intolerable abuse 
of French hospitality.’ On the other hand, the jury in 
the Seine Court who found Modugno guilty only of an 
assault failed in their duty by any ordinary standard of 
what was meet. He was sentenced to two years’ imprison- 
ment and a very small fine. But surely Italians, unless 
they are quite ignorant of the ways of France, must 
know how often the verdicts of French juries go astray. 
If they had remembered this, and if they had remembered 
further that the course of French justice is, in any case, 
a domestic affair, they could not with any pretence of 


workman named Modugno. 


propriety have lent themselves to the frothy demonstra- 
tions which have been staged in many Italian towns. 
We hear of an Italian Minister greeting the demonstrators 
with the Roman salute; of Signor Mussolini himself 
declaring that the demonstrators had his sympathy, 
and that they had behaved with discipline; and of 
private persons in Italy returning French medals to 
France or threatening to melt them into bullets. 

M. Poincaré, it may be said, used inopportune words 
in the Chamber when he spoke mysteriously of “ a certain 
Imperialistic Power ~ which was mady to step into the 
shoes of France in Syria. Exeept to white-hot imagina- 
tions, however, there was not much offence to Italy in the 
words. The mildest British newspapers have often 
pointed out to the Egyptians that if Great Britain retired 
from Egypt somebody else—that is to say Italy—would 
step in, and there was no outburst over such an obvious 
statement of fact. In Italy it is widely thought that 
M. Poincaré used this language in order to sweep in on a 
“patriotic wave the votes of waverers in the Army 
debate. That is a credible, or at least a plausible, 
explanation, but the sad thing is that such arguments 
should still be a serviceable currency on the Continent 
of Europe, and should still have their ancient power 
to excite. 
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Divorce Law Reform 
HAVE spent about a quarter of a century on the 
very discouraging and unpopular task of trying to 
reform the laws of marriage and divorce. Many of those 


who originally worked with me are now dead, and ] 
think that they would be much astonished if the 

to life again and found that even the unanimous Report 
of the Royal Commission had never been made law, 
while the Majority Report had been passed by the House 
of Lords in the shape of a Bill proposed by Lord 
Buckmaster on two occasions, but had alway en 
rejected by the House of Commons. The quest is 
not, of course, exactly where it was twenty-fiv: . 
ago. Divorce facilities have been provided for th or 


and there are slightly improved methods for obt 
maintenance from deserting husbands, although ck on 
is still not a cause for divorce as it is in Scotland. By 
a Statute of 1923 a woman can divorce her husba: 
adultery without having to prove any other of! 
and this facility has no doubt been widely used. 
There is what I should call a better public opini: ! 
the subject. I remember that somewhere about 1906 
Mr. Bernard Shaw wrote a_ postcard of 
to the Divorce Law Reform Union subject only to his 
opinion that adultery was the least important cau 
divorce. That opinion would not excite so much o} 
tion to-day as it did then, and I think that most ; 
would agree as to desertion being a much more imp 
There were, how 
two questions which the Majority Report of the |! 
Commission shirked. 
nationality instead of a domicile as the test of n 
monial jurisdiction and the other was the question « 


appro! 


cause for divorce than adultery. 


One was the device of ad 


divorce by consent. The first question is perhaps too 


technical to be dealt with in these pages ; but the second 


is not. 

If we go across the North Sea to Holland we find a 
system of divorce by consent ‘based on fictitious adult 
One spouse issues a writ accusing the other of adultcry, 
and if the adultery is not denied the only step taken 
by the Court is to bring the husband and wife toget!icr 
and to ask them whether they really want a divorcee or 
not. If they say that they both want a divorce the 
judge very sensibly considers this the best reaso) 
pronouncing a decree. He is not in the least inte: d 
whether adultery has been committed or not, and } ‘ 
no inquiries about it. On the other hand, in England, 
the least hint that both spouses desire a divorce results 


in a refusal of the decree, and considerable sums of n 
are spent on officials whose business it is to discove: 
is called collusion—an offence which is never com l 
by gentlemen in wigs. 
The general compromise embodied in the Di 
Act, 1857, allowed of the State stepping into the shocs of 


the Church and punishing spouses who were guilty of 
collusion, in the same way as the Church punished a 
spouse who violated the sacrament of marriage.  T)iis 
is a ludicrous position if marriage is once assumed to | 

contractual, for the element of consent is inherent in a 


contract, and spouses cannot be punished or treated as 
if they were hinatics or infants merely because | 
arrive at a sensible compromise in regard to the most 
important contract in life. 

The situation has become so farcical that even tl 
institution of marriage has been brought into contem 
and there are quite a number of people to-day who prc! 
to forgo a ceremony which no longer conforms to equily 
or justice. It is easy to provide economic protection 
for mothers and children by insurance and other methods, 
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and owing to the Adoption Act any illegitimate child 
can be adopted by the parent so as to prevent any pay- 
ment of legacy duty at 10 per cent., while the original 
birth certificate is cancelled and the child is fitted up with 
an adoption certificate which prevents any blot on the 
scutcheon. 

Twenty-five years ago eve rvthing appeared sO simple. 
One felt that when politicians became aware of the gross 
anomalies and injustice in connexion with the law of 
divorce they would at once set to work to put the matter 
right as Lord Palmerston did to the best of his ability 
but every Ministry that has appeared for the last twenty- 
five vears has been too timid to tackle 
things would continue until 


the question, and 


it looks as if this state of 


some purely secular kind of marriage contract grows up 


and is adopted by the community, just as any other 
contract might be, outsic the { 


present law of marriage. 


The abolition of the bairn’s right and the legal « 


yasion 


of dower came about in this way, for lawyers can alwavs 


evise some scheme for meeting any popular demand. 


d 

It: aN be that men like the first Lord Gorcll were deceived 
in thinking that new wink 
but the question Is not likely to reach a final decision 


can be poured into old bottles ; 


Anvone under thirty vears of age to-day 
and I 


recommend young men and women to study the growth 


in mv lifetime. 


may see the issue determincd “ forty vears on,” 


ol public opinion on the subject. Th interest of such 
ol rvation consoles t! ardent reformer for manv 


disappointments, i. S.. P.. HAYNEs, 


The Week in Parliament 
| N moving the a Lr iiiig ol th Local G IVOTILDN iit 
(Scotland) Bill, Sir John Gilmour wisely did not 


attempt to emulate Mr. Chamberlain’s remarkable 


performance last week, and score a great parliamentary 
ti mph. He contined himself to a straightforward 
account of the main provisioi f the measure for which 
he bears so lara a har i person il re sponsibility . IIe 
VW enndid. meer uci ( comimendabls bri 

Aud the effect ot his sp ech upo: the House was excellent 
Durine the past few mon ths two matters in connexio: 
with the proposed reior local government have 


been ereatly exeremsing tn minds of Seottish members 


irst the position of the small Burghs, and secondly 


t effect on the life of th rural community of the 
abolition ol parish councils. Sir John was at som 
ins to remove anxiety on both these points. and 


1 succeeded. Exe pt tor t} transfer of certain maior 


] 

] 

health services and class one and two roads to the new 
( 


unty Authorities, the small Burehs are to be lefi 
{ 


intact, with full control their local 


and drainage, 


absolutely over 


housing, 


rvices, including water supplies 


s 


d existing rating powers. So far as the rural areas 
are concerned, the Secretary of State promised to con- 
der amendments during the Committee stage to provide 
the setting up of elected district councils in addition 


Authorities. 


min 


to the County Formidable | cmbryonie 


main having 


pposition to the proposals of the Bill 


thus been swept away, Mr. Johnston confined his speech 


to the one remaining issue of substance, namely. the 


duecation authorities, and thereafter 


di tail 


holition of the 


evyoted himself to criticisms ol which were un- 


vorthy of a second reading debate. 
Colonel Buchan 


tth speech in support of the Government's educationa 


- 


made an attractive and whiutnsica 


7 
I 
1 
I 


poliev, and after that the debate relapsed into a sort 


Member who came in to 


English 


{ pantomime. An 
iew the strange scene gazed for some time in amaze- 


ment and then observed: “ It is typical of a Seoteh 


= 


debate that there should never be less than six Members 


on their feet talking at the same time.” I looked in again 


after dinner to find a kind of * conversazione ” going 
on about some purely committee point, and a friend who 


ee My 


growing faith in nationalism is for ever shattered. Con- 


had been listening observed in hollow ton 


ceive of a Seottish Parliament.’ imagination bhogg 
at the cones ption. 


On Tuesday things were no better. The Lord Advocate 


was subjected to a running fire of comment, and inter- 
rupted so much that at one period he bobbed up and 
down with the regularity of mec} ical k-in-th 
box. At one moment hé appeared to contemplat 
resistance, but Mr. Sullivan, deeply offended, complained 
that he had not vet had a chanee to int rrupt ind 
down he sat again. Shortly after cight o'clock Mr. 
Maxton introduced a note of reality to the debat: 
Observing, with truth. that no one had vet delivered a 
second reading speech, he denounced first t! lerating 
scheme (it was almost the first time it had b 
tioned), and then the Capt i st »\ stem. Th Ss Wis 
a speech of unparalle led brillianes d co med my 
conviction, fre juently reiterated in these columns. that 
Mr. Maxton is the greatest natural orator of our tim 

Unionist Members had to arg their case in the 
teeth of unceasing clatter from t} Scottish Socialists, 
reinforced by Mr. Jack Jones Phe q leck vol 
of Commander Fanshawe surmounted the din, but por- 
tions of Major Elliot’s exceedingly able yvinding-up 
speech were completely lost in the general hubbub. 
However, he did amazingly well in t! circunistan ‘, 
and the second reading was cay L by large majo 

If the Bill emerged from this debate with credit. it ts 
to be feared the san: annot be said otf Scotland 

\\ ( 
: _ 
Radium and Cancer 

ik is now hi ti to tell { re 5 

relation to cancer it this | I i th st 
hh | ful ! fact ob cat i ! 1 
any of us In July I wro t 

I tort 1 st 
enielebalal We cefinitel l of 
j ] , } 

Things are now moving apa alinost breathlessly, 
perhaps, in view of the widespread ac juisition of radium 
in recent weeks in quarters where the experience necessary 


for its use is as vet to be o 


iy brief 
Radium 
Thirty vears later that 


her consent to the use of 


ined, An\ history here must 
indeed, if we are to reach our present goal. 
was discovercd by Madame Curie in Paris in 


1898, illustrious woman lives 


to give her name for the Marie 


Curie Institute which a pioneer group of medical women 


are now equipping in London, for the salvation of women 


from the terrors and horrors of cancer of the womb; 


and not that only. 
The second half of these 


the use of radium against cancer, begun abroad in 1918, 


thirty Years lias witnessed 


stagnant for some time, resumed with increasing success 
after the War, and now to lx 
and Stockholm. But the foreign evidence at the Inter- 


seell if its he 


st in Paris 
national Conference in London in July was supplemented 
powerfully by the demonstrated work of the few surgeons 
in this country who had already begun to follow the 
French and Swedish live 
surgeons from the Westminster Hospital visited the 


pioneers. years ago, two 


Radium Institute in Paris, and since that date they 


The Speetator, * After the Cancer Conference,” July 28th, 1928, 
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have used and extended the French method until they 
could show last July a record of cases of cancer of the 
tongue, treated by radium needles instead of the knife, 
such as really astonished all who had not followed this 
work. Two or three weeks ago it was my privilege to 
see several of these cases, several months on, at the 
Westminster Hospital, and indeed they are marvellous. 
Wherever radium is to be had, no surgeon should ever 
again cut out a tongue. We may all rejoice to learn 
that the recent appeal for radium, made by this hospital 
in these columns and elsewhere, has been entirely success- 
ful. The problem now is to find beds for the cases which 
are being sent from far and wide. Someone should buy 
the old Stationery Office behind the hospital, where 
nothing at all is now accomplished, and allow real history 
to be made there, in the conquest of disease. 

Some pioneer medical women, during the past three 
years, have used radium for cancer of the womb with 
ever-increasing success. They need much radium, as 
well as endowment for the Marie Curie Institute. A 
reader of mine lately sent me a hundred pounds for 
radium, which I handed to the women’s committee. 
Many thousands of pounds are needed. An immense 
advantage of giving radium to them is that they already 
possess the knowledge and experience and organized 
“team ” of experts to enable them to get the best possible 
results at once. Now that the needs of the West- 
minster Hospital are met, I venture to suggest that an 
immediate return in the best life-saving work will reward 
any reader who will send money for radium to Lady 
Briscoe, M.B., Honorary Treasurer of the Women’s 
Cancer Research Committee, 30 Harley Street, W. 1. 
The forthcoming (third) Report of this work will be 
evidence enough for that. 

Yet again, from St. Bartholomew's Hospital this time, 
comes good news of the treatment of cancer in two other 
of its commonest sites—the breast and the larynx, 
Hence much hope for women and for men respectively : 
for now we see approaching the end of surgical opera- 
tions for, amongst others, the two most deadly forms 
of cancer in women, and two of the most deadly in men. 
Below are appended, for those concerned —and_ heaven 
knows that far more than professional students are 
conecrned— two important references.* Here only two 
notes may be made. First, in order to expedite 
the publie provision of money for radium, Ict us note 
that the truth about the surgery of cancer of the 
breast begins now to appear. Thus Dr. Keynes writes 
that “operation introduces a factor adverse to the 
patient’s interests; and that “the results [of radium 
treatment] will be bad indeed if they are worse than 
those of operation”; and cites the Guy's Hospital 
statistics, which show that “the average period of 
survival is inversely proportional to the magnitude of the 
operation.” We must have radium; and Dr. Keynes 
and others (as, for instance, the surgeons at the West- 
minster Hospital, where I have seen some of these breast 
eases) have shown that we must use it first and not after 
the knife has failed and has prejudiced the patient's 
chances. As for the paper on the larynx, it suffices only 
to state the unprecedented marvel that the voice has 
been completely restored in six out of fifteen cases of 
eancer of the larynx, involving the vocal cords, treated 
by radium! But let anyone who thinks that all this is 
merely a matter of buying radium without skill and 
experience read this paper and learn otherwise. 

The public and official aspects of these achievements 





* The Lancet, July 21st, 1928. Radium Treatment of Primary 
Carcinoma of the Breast, by Geoffrey Keynes, M.D., F.R.C.S. 

British Medical Journal, November 17th, 1928. Radium Treat- 
ment of Carcinoma of the Larynx, by Drs. Finzi and Harmer, 


ee 


are all-important. That is why public opinion must be 
instructed as soon as possible.* The Ministry of Health 
and other Government Departments have appointed an 
authoritative Committee to study the world-distribution 
of radium and to obtain it for us. I only hope it is tru: 


that radium abounds in Australia, or even in Cornwall. 
and that the Belgian Congo monopoly may be broken 
and the present monstrous price of £12,000 a gram he 


lowered. Further, the Ministry of Health has decided 
to set up an eight-bed clinic in London for the tre 

of pauper women, suffering from cancer of thi | 
by radium under the direction of Mr. Comyns Ber! 
of the Middlesex Hospital, whose Cancer Research 
Department is world-famous. Yet further the Mi: 

has sanctioned the spending of £6,000 of public 

by the Edmonton Board of Guardians for radiun My 
plea, several months ago, for the setting up of a Nat il 
Radium Fund may possibly be less necessary no 

we seem embarked on what I urged as the onl 
native, the expenditure of public money for the pur; 


as in France. At the moment my chief anxiety is lest 
we should be starting radium treatment in too \ 
places, rather than in fewer places, where the 1iost 
expert knowledge may be available, and so many cases 
that not one moment of the selective power of the 
radium, to kill malignant and spare innocent cells ) 


be wasted. 

In any case, the facts are certain. The gh 
surgery of cancer, which has persisted until our 
from prehistoric times, is already superseded, for seycral 
of the most frequent and deadly forms of cancer. It is 


an escape from hell: even surpassing in mercy t 
supersession of the knife, in so-called * surgical” { 
culosis, by radiations in another part of the ethereal 
gamut (visible and ultra-violet) which I have advos | 
and celebrated during so many past vears. 

CRUSAI 


On Mediterranean Shores—Il. The 
Sphinx 


[Further articles deseribing Herr Ludwig's impressions 
Near East will appear in succeeding weeks under the 
‘In a Balloon over Byzantium,” ** Jewish Pioneers of Palest 
and “Smyrna.” The book from which these sketches are 


will be published by Messrs. Allen and Unwin next 

Ep. Npectator.] 

|‘ is three in the afternoon. The shadows 
lengthening. That of the second pyramid 

on the first, greatly intensilving the eeriness of! 

impression. Venerable Arabs, whose bronzed fa: 

white stubble of beard powders as with sugar, sell tick 

for these mighty kings are subject to a tax which 

would fain have imposed upon the fellaheen. 

social inanity of the Pharaohs! 

immortality, they made body and tomb and _ st 


Having a craze 


perennial, and wasted half the resources of their pe: 
for a generation in the endeavour to rival the «& 
To-day nothing of them remains but these pretenti 
structures of stone, these mountainous sepulchres, from 
one of which to the other I wander. 

Standing between them, I could faney myself in a 
mountain pass. Are we not climbing towards tl 
summits, having, on our way thither, already reached t!\ 
col? Yet the slope of the plain to this point is almost 
imperceptible. Like the peaks to right and to left of a 
pass, the points of the pyramids tower into the blue o! 
the tropical afternoon. 





* Space does not now avail to discuss the capital hope that, 
{ 


fear of operation no longer deterring, the public may come tor 
treatment in time, 
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Like the wind in a pass, too, blows the breeze between 
the steeply rising sides. We 
silhouette. Far off, in’ the 
They seem to tell us that the desert harbours 


stone see everything in 


southern haze, are more 


py ramids. 
{ 


an u ending succession of such tombs. milestones of the 


landscape as they are milestones in history. I should 
hesitate to describe as plates and cubes of 
wrought stone that litter the they 
are surely in their natural surroundings, transitional 
between the hillocks of sand and the pyramids? Shyly 
and thoughtfully, I these angular 
monsters, and, of a sudden, catch a back view of the 


ruins th 


eround hereabouts ; 


pace along, round 
Sphinx. 

She rests on the declivity. as if on guard, in a line 
At this hour 
Thus 


shadow 


with the gateway of the farther pyramid. 
the sun, low in the west, is behind the observer. 
the Sphinx first becomes visible as a_ great 
picture, perfectly in repose. 
The sharply cut silhouette was almost terrifying in 
solitude. As yet I 
little 
eventide, in the vellow immensity, nothing shows but 
the lonely black shadow, the head of the Sphinx. Athrill 


could not see her face, 
her shadow. At 


this vast 


scarcely her outline. more than 


with expectation I stride up to the crouching body, half 


buried in the sand, the body that is nothing more than 


a huge piece of flattened stone. I stride past what 


seems a senseless colossus, and marvel at the monster's 
leneth. Then I stand before the head and turn to gaze. 

Studying the carven fac I composure. 
Watchful like a giant. a servitor in an antecroom, 1s the 


dise ri 


lio -hodied creature. ful ol tr nquil stren: th. confide it 


of her own powers, sul she is strong cnough to slay her 
1 ter, Did not the livine man, the son. come her 
from time to time. to visit his father’s great monument ? 
Would he have ventured to Ik in front of the beast, 
that was neither able nor willing to turn? I cannot rid 


I self of the feeling that t Sphinx is. but petrified, 


after all; that she eame here of her own accord, long 
a : erouched here voluntarily, gazing towards the 
dawn, the night in her rear that. though lifeless, sho 
5 lives. 

The eX pre ssion on th Sphinx’s face, thus fixed in 
cl meocless stone. continues to stir thre beholder : and the 
effect is intensified by the streaks of dark lilae that 
COUTTS over for he a l. ( he ks, and chin. The wide 


the lower lip misanthropically 
othe r 
They are set far 
one cither of intelli- 
Tattered 


head of stone. 


mouth is full of meaning, 


down. The eves, on th hand. widely 
opened, form a mystical counterpoise. 


drawn 


apart. The general aspect is not 


genee or cunning, but of simple amazement. 


elephantine ears project 


the neck, the 


was hewn, fall away 


from. thi From 
strata of sedimentary rock out of which 
In a tree, such 


the figure in lines. 


indicate vears; in a woman's neck, decades: 


rings 
here, geological epochs. Contemplating the Sphinx, we 
forget the art with which the form has been shaped; all 
Again 
and again we are filled with wonder that a head hewn at 


seems to be the work of nature's cunning hand. 
one end of a mass of stone, with a mere sketch of a body, 
can convey the impression of a couchant lioness. For 
feminine. The archacologists, 
and there 
are no traces of breasts in the ecarven figure, so that at 


this colossus is wholls 


indeed, assure us that the Sphinx is a “ he”; 


most the wealth of hair can be said to be feminine. No 
matter for that. We feel, looking at the whole, that the 
recumbent beast is not a lion but a lioness! 

Wishing to see the sun sink below the desert horizon, 
I let myself be climbing the Great 
Pyramid. But the shouting, the pushing and _ pulling, 


persuaded into 


and the crazy jargon of the Arabs, as they scrambled 
up even these giant steps in their long robes, dispelled 






the glamour of the scene. When, after much labour, I 
reached the top, their bravoes did not ring true; and 
the hocus-pocus of a buffoon among them, who played 
the prophet, ition to my spirit. 

Suddenly th Two of the four 


guides spread their crumpled squares of 


Was a VeX 
whol scene ¢ hal re d. 
prayer-cloth. 
upon the dull-red tints in the western 
sky, facing eastward towards the Holy City and the full 
moon now rising in all its purity, they kneeled devoutly. 
While the two others continued to chaffer and to chatter, 
they began to recite the last of the five daily prayers. 
the name of Allah, the liquid 
from their their 


rhvthmical 


Turning their backs 


Again and again came 
“IT's” pouring softly 
bodies moved in the 


fervent lips ; 
prostrations of the 
praying Oriental, arms half raised and heads reverently 
lowered; the Vv felt the near presence of God, in direct 
communion with them, far from temples and all the 
apparatus of sophis 


ticated worship: two poor Bedouins 


watering the arid waste with the bountiful stream of 
their faith. 
Too that ni ht had 
tropical swiftness, and that in a few tleeting 
supreme. Thi 
had all the 


await one who is benighted in the Alps. When, after a 


fallen with 
moments the 


late we realized 


moon had become descent, perilous, 


vertiginous, beshadowed, excitements that 


hot and toilsome hour during which thoughts of sudden 
death wrestled with tho ohts of God, we reached the 
desert sands once more. the silhouettes had become 
instinet with the n vsterv of night. What in the sun- 
shine had } nono more tl ful, \ ow fraught 
with bi \ iiks t i the 
glory of Allali’s n 

More than ever gigantic were the artificial mountains 
against the background of the night sky. When we got 
back to the Sphinx, the 1 cling of nature and art 
which had called forth this figure from the rock were 
forgotten. There was nothing to be seen but a couchant 
lioness, co ic do out of the pl ] to guard the mauso- 
leums. Silent, menacing, she lay at the edge of the 
desert, locking through human eves into immeasurable 
distances. Above her sho Lv 

Though the nose is wanting. this crucl mutilation does 
not arouse the sense of compassion we are apt to feel 
when we contemplate a headless torso. Her aspect in 


the moonlight is intensely spiritual. Mightier is she than 


Alexander or Caesar or N ipoleon 
before her); 


(who all in turn stood 


svmbols of power as 


tor she 
with 
duality of sand and 

] 


rising and 


she renounecs those of beauty, and is coalescent 


mother earth. She springs from thi 
sky ; and the stars above her, 
the revolutions of thx 


more } rishable, than her form. at one 


sctting with 
firmament, appear more mutable, 
with the desert, 
mangeable. Exit Lupy IG. 


and. like the desert, une 


In and Out of Toyshops 


GREAT deal has been written about the 
A of their effect on 


Googly-eyed dolls, according to psycholo- 


ugliness 


modern toys and nursery 
aestheticism. 
gists, are likely to infect their owners with squints, and, 
worse still, to blunt their appreciation of the beautiful. 
there 


this point of view, but the most scrious objection to ugly 


Since children are imitative, is some wisdom in 
toys, with very pronounced characteristics, is that they 
are bad companions because they 
The should be 
their personalities should be unobtrusive and their faces 
kindly. 


This vear there are fewer really hideous tovs than 


are not adaptable. 


best toys companionable. Therefore, 
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usual, though a group of inebriated-looking model 
bandsmen, with ogling eyes, struck a harsh note at one 
Christmas bazaar, and some leering dogs destroyed the 
peace of another. The bandsmen, as bandsmen, were 
effective enough, but they could never become princes 
or brigands or pirates or loving sons ; and all toys should 
be fitted to take any rdle. 

I rejoiced to see a family of Teddy Bears, all huddled 
together—fat, cosy and comfortable—on a table in one 
of the shops. Their boot-button eyes were as expressive 
and their faces as kindly and silly as they should be. They 
looked ready for anything. The dolls were good, too, 
though I saw a few vulgarians winking from under 
their elaborately garnished hats. The cheap German 
and Japanese babies had pretty faces; the little girls 
had flaxen hair, and all was exactly right in their pleasant 
community. But best of all the dolls was a group that 
has recently come over from Italy. Their faces were 
covered with a soft felty material that looked exactly 
like peach-skin, and this same stuff covered their bodies 
and jointed limbs. Their hats and coats were gay and 
pretty, and each doll looked really companionable. 
Their most serious rivals were the “ Chad Valley Dolls,” 
who were delightfully dressed for out-of-doors, in soft 
plush clothes. The dolls’ houses were rather disappoint- 
ing; some had no backs, others were like smug villas 
with ugly pink roofs. 

Only a very few of the baby toys were really attractive ; 
there were far too many pink and green and blue and 
mauve rabbits with supercilious faces. 

The most astonishing of all the toys was an almost life- 
sized tiger. It was a perfect model: much too perfect 
for the nursery peace of mind. It lay in a wooden 
cage, and from time to time it flashed its electrically- 
lighted eyes, lashed its tail, opened ravening jaws and 
roared loudly. I saw one small child look at it, shudder, 
and turn away. She was too self-possessed to cry, 
but after one more glance she left the cage. I learned 
that one little girl had been so frightened that she could 
not be persuaded to pass the monster. In justice to 
the manufacturers, it should be said that several children 
appeared to be quite amused by the tiger, but then 
it is easier to be brave in a toyshop than in a bedroom 
after the lights are out. 

Some of the most attractive playthings of the year 
have been made by Messrs. Dean. Their dancing dolls— 
a boy and girl who, supported by a string, trip slowly or 
wildly, according to the fancy of their owners, will be a 
great addition to the companions of the nursery. 

Child architects and engineers will be delighted by 
the many new constructive toys. There are fascinating 
boxes of bricks and tiles, and others containing screws, 
bolts, and all the gear necessary for the building of cranes, 
engines, windmills and railways. 

Mechanical have improved in workmanship. 
These are often condemned by high-brows, as being 
deadening to the imagination. Their argument is that 
if a child is amused by the antics of a clockwork clown, 
he will for ever after have to seek his entertainment in 
theatres and other places where they play. But it 
should be remembered that a clockwork clown may be 
more than a clown to a child; he may become the 
pleasant companion of years and his apparently 
monotonous contortions may indicate pain, fear or 
joie de vivre, according to the whim of his owner. All 
toys have entirely different values once they have moved 
from shop to nursery. As Francis Thompson once pointed 
out, every child is its own Fairy Godmother, and has the 
power of converting pumpkins into coaches and mice 
into horses, Barsara Eurpnan Toop. 


toys 


Windmill 


: iw live in a windmill, even in a windmill on the plains, 

is surely to become well acquainted with the wind, 
To live in one on a high crest of land that has little jp 
the way of hills between it and the Atlantic is to haye 
the wind for company night and day, unceasingly. For 
even in what seems to be a dead calm the high air js 
moving; silently, but in some prevailing direction—the 
high air is never stagnant. 

This seventeenth century mill in which I live is planted 
squarely on grassy land above the beechwoods, open to 
every lightest breeze, from all points of the compass 
equally. No fair wind that blows but 
turned its sails, and, tattered as they are, how they would 
have been whirling at this moment had they been free 
tomove! But the windmill has come down in the world; 
words and sentences, not ears of corn, are ground out 
now on the nether millstone; and the great sweeps, 
being locked, only creak and sway, while the gales blow 
through their standing lattice-work and make music 
on it as on the strings of a harp. I am beginning to know 
all the variations of this wind-music. 

Even in the lightest winds of summer the mill was vocal, 
Its old oak-timbered walls are full of chinks, and the wind 
would flute and whistle through these with all kinds of 
queer little melodies, sometimes like the artless playing 
of piccolos, sometimes like the far away skirl of bagpipes 
—as though a Highland regiment were marching behind 
those distant woods—sometimes so resembling the whisper 
of a human voice that more than once I had unthinkingly 


would have 


answered “ Yes, who’s there?’ wondering how anyone 
could have come in so silently. 1 
autumn, a goldfinch did fly in at the top window and 
bats were my regular visitors at twilight, hawking about 
the lamp and throwing grotesque shadows on the wall, 


| 


Once indeed, in the carly 


but soon I grew so used to these flutterings, whistlings, 
and scufllings that if I was reading I would not trouble to 
look up. Blowing  thistledown, 
of little silver spiders sailing high in air, the faint sighing 
of leaves and seeding grasses; it was all a part of the 
wind’s traflic and song, a fair-weather symphony that had 


rose-leaves, CC ym pa nies 


no end till autumn ended. 

Now in November, as I write, the gales have engulfed 
these little melodies and swept the hill clear of everything 
but what is rooted strongly in the soil. I see that that 
seventeenth century miller knew his business. 
a while ago, the gale became a hurricane for a few hours 
at evening, howling along at nearly a hundred miles an 
hour, nothing of the old windmill stirred. The two new 
windows were blown first in, then out, and went sailing 
away into the woods as though they had been sheets of 
paper ; a small outhouse on the hill-side took to its heels 
and scurried off before the wind like a 
though the sails swung and groaned, and seemed to be 
twisting in an agony of effort to fly free, they remained 
fast anchored, captive to the mill’s roof. The gale hurled 
itself on them, shrieked through them, poured round thi 
wooden top of the structure, hooting and whistling as it 
came. But nothing moved; nothing moved, yet what 
an uproar! 

It may be that when a windmill’s sails are spinning in a 
high wind there is a great humming music as of an : 
plane’s propeller, in which case there would be little 
to choose between being outside the mill and in it; one 
would be half deafened either way. But when the sails 
are not turning it is quieter in the full blast of the gale than 
under the mill’s roof ; or seems to be. 
rush of air reduces sound to a monotony of breath-taking 
But, within, it is as though a hundred ghosts were 
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shrieking and clanking chains and moaning in mournful 
unison. 

With each new onslaught of the 
shake the whole structure ominously from top to bottom. 
things clatter and fall behind 

The great nether 
on the second floor, just over en's head at night, 
to... but no, the oak beams they rest on are two foot 
square; the millstones do not And vet, what 
was that grinding? The truth is an old windmill is full 
I sometimes think, for instance, that there 
js some curious wolf-like animal living in the tiny loft 


wind the great beams 


Syrens hoot in the walls ; 
the boarded-in machinery. millstone 


seems 
move. 
of m\ steries. 


close under the roof, now closed in. Otherwise whence 
does that whining and scrabbling sound proceed? But 
whatever it is, it there--I cannot help it- 


After the first gale or two, one becomes as indifferent to 


must stay 


these loud complaining sounds as to the secret whisperings 
Miller or not, il 
must sooner or later admit the wind’s dictatorship and 


of summer, you live in a windmill you 
cease from questioning it. 

Only once have 1 been inclined to resent the wind’s 
high-handed manner. At the tail end of one of the recent 
south-westerly storms, I had built up a great glowing 
midnight fire of sweet-burning wood, when suddenly 
the wind shifted into the 
downward-sweeping gusts. There was no warning, no 
protection. When foot leap 
horizontally out through the fire-bars I decided that it 
was time to empty a bucket of water on the beautiful, 
perilous result of my evening’s handiwork. When I had 
done so the wind dropped, and in half an hour’s time it 


Hi. M. 


north and began to bluster with 


long flames began to 


was a chill, silent moonlight night. 


Att 


[Tre New Encuisu Art Cius. New BurLInGToNn GALLERIES.] 


Auinovucu there is a total absence of anything exciting in 
the seventyv-eighth exhibition of the New English Art Club, 
nevertheless a pleasant hour or two can be passed among its 
three hundred odd pictures. The water colours and the 
black and whites have been segregated. and occupy the 
whole of the first room. Here one finds Professor Tonks in 
the unusual r le of political caricaturist, Mr. David Muirhead’s 
The Thames at Gravesend, a study in grey, Weymouth Harbour 


with its amusing pier and back gardens, by Mr. George Charl- 


ton. Mrs. Fisher Prout’s bright fuchsias in her bunch of 
Flowers, and The Lake, where Miss Ethelbert White has 
ranged her foliage into a graduated and pleasant design. 
Here. too. are Mr. Ian Strane’s etching of Fitzroy Street’, and 


Mr. Dodd's of Leon, both of them good. In the large gallery, 
where the bigger oils are hung, some of the best work is con- 
tributed by the ladies. Miss E. B. Bland’s Flowers and 
River in Sunlight, Miss Nicholson’s strongly painted The 
Model, Rough Weather, by Miss Ethel Walker, and Sospel, 
by the late Miss Louise Pickard, are cases in point. In Pro- 
fessor Rothenstein’s An Interior—Autumn. the subject is 
carefully arranged and somewhat stiff. but the light effects are 
cleverly painted. In the small gallery, Mr. Charles Cundall’s 
October Morning is a beautiful little picture, perhaps the best 
in the exhibition, its grey and rainy sky contrasting with Miss 
E. B. Bland’s St. Tropez, which shines with bright colours 
and warmth. This exhibition will remain open till December 
15th. 
[Tue ‘Leicester Gatiertes, LeicesrerR SQuane.] 

There is a triple bill at the Leicester Galleries, caricatures 
by Mr. Max Beerbohm, landscapes by M. Verge Sarrat, and 
drawings in colour by Mr. Paul Mak. ‘Truly a variety enter- 
tainment. Most of Mr. Beerbohm’s ** Ghosts” belong to the 
past, though some of them are still * flourishing as much as 
ever, or more than ever.’ The appeal in these caricatures 
of his must naturally be more to the older generation, and it 
remains to be seen whether, as the artist thinks, ** The young 
of this era have a not unfriendly interest in the more or less 
immediate past.” Some of his drawings are more elaborate 
than usual, and their humour depends upon personal character- 
istics rather than upon amusing situations, but it is a joyous 
affair all through, more especially where Mr. Beerbohm allows 
his pen to drive home some ironic point, as in Wilson Barrett. 
“ What would he have made of Tchekov ?”’ or Mr. Goschen. 
“ Mainly remembered as having been forgotten by Lord Randolph 








Churchill.’ There is more than a touch of affection in most 
of his portraits, and he always shows a pleasant and gentle 
sense of the peculiarities of his victims. 

M. Verge Sarrat shows landscapes in both oil and water 
colour, and in the latter medium is seen to considerably more 
advantage. His colour is good, his gradation of tone well 
handled, and small details are sketched in with an amusing 


touch. Le Vieux Mur and La Loire a@ Retournac, both 
water colours, are two very successful pictures. 
The drawings of Mr. Paul Mak, a Russian who is now 


painter to the Persian court, are chiefly elaborate and highly 
ornamental designs. His technical skill is great, as can be 
seen in his The Idol and The Weeping Angel, while his ** types ” 
such as An Oriental Minister, are well drawn, and true to life. 
Messrs. P. 


WALKER’S GALLERY, AND AND D. 


COLNAGHI'S.] 


[Porrery. 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles Vyse are showing at Walker's Gallery 
some hundred and seventy pieces of pottery, stoneware, 
and hard porcelain. They have devoted themselves to the 
elucidation of Chinese glazes with most meritorious results, 
and their exhibits throughout show a high standard of artistic 
excellence. Pot, Blue celadon, relief decoration (No. 5), Bowl 
green celadon, inlaid copper glaze (No. 20), and Figured temmoku 
bowl, with fish design (No. 165) may be specially mentioned. 
Their work is most attractively exhibited. 

At Messrs. Colnaghi’s eleven exponents of the potter's art 
are exhibiting, and this exhibition claims to provide ** examples 
covering almost the whole field of modern pottery.’ Miss 
Parnell, Miss Phyllis Simpson, Mr. Nicholson Babb, and Mr. 
Wilfred Norton, show figure groups. Miss Parnell’s work is 
clever and decorative, but is inclined to be over elaborate. 
Miss Simpson specializes in pottery portraits, and that of 
Miss Cecilia Julian, with its easy pose, simple modelling, and 
harmonious colouring, is the best exhibit in the show. Her 
portraits of dogs are equally successful. Miss Fox-Strangway’s 
sets of tiles, with their simplified floral designs make an attrac- 
tive show. Most of the bowls, pots, and jars are artistic and 
colourful, and space only permits mention of Mr. Bernard 
Leach’s Chun Blue Bowl (No. 3), Miss Dora Lunn’s Blue- 
Grey Dish (No. 2), Mr. Dalton’s Amethyst, sapphire and green 
pot (No. 18), Mr. and Mrs. Norton’s Dish, blue and rose flambé 
(No. 26), Miss Brandon's Fawn Bowl (No. 6), and Miss Pleydell- 
Bouverie’s Bowl, crackled fawn (No. 27). Pottery enthusiasts, 
both expert and otherwise, will find any amount to interest 
them in these two exhibitions. 


[AprtieD Arts AND Hanpcrarrs. Royau Horriccurruran 
Hatt.] 

The sixth exhibition of Applied Arts and Handcrafts at 
the Royal Horticultural Hall, Westminster, differs from 
similar exhibitions in having a fairly large section devoted to 
specimens of European modern applied art. Madame 
Antoinette Boissevain, of “ The Merchant Adventurers,” 
Kensington, is responsible for both the selection and the 
arranging of this section, and she is to be congratulated on 
the exhibits she has got together. These include Labaco 
glass (Ilolland), Just Andersen’s pewter and bronzes, and 
Jensen's silver (Denmark), Royal Copenhagen porcelain 
(Denmark), Orrefors glass (Sweden), Navarre coloured glass 
and Pate-de-Verre (France). There are well over a hundred 
exhibitors in the home section, and their work covers a large 
ficld. Special mention may be made of Stella Croft's animal 
figures, Jac’s artificial flowers, especially his feather ones, 
Miss Phyllis Simpson’s pottery portraits, and Mrs. Eric 
Kennington’s hand-printed textiles. It is interesting to 
have had the opportunity of comparing English and European 
applied art standards, for the more we know of the best 
standards set by other nations, the better our chance of 


maintaining and improving our own. G. G. 
The Ci 

[‘* UNDERGROUND” AT THE Marsie Arch PaviLion; 

* Sumraz” AT THE EMPIRE THEATRE, “ THE SINGING 

Foo.” av THE REGAL; AND *“ Home-TOWNERS” AY THE 


PiccADILLY THEATRE.] 


TuerE are only four characters in Mr. Anthony Asquith’s 
new British Instructional film, Underground—a_ shop-girl 
played by Miss Elissa Landi; an Underground porter— 
Mr. Brian Aherne; a little dressmaker—Miss Nora Baring; 
and an clectrician at a power house—played by Mr. Cyril 
McLaglen. The cast is excellent, and I have seldom seen 
a more restrained performance of a difficult emotional part 
than that of Miss Nora Baring. ‘The story, which there is 


unfortunately no space to tell here, is well suited to its film 
medium, a story of love and jealousy set under the dull grey 
skies of London—in fact, so grey are the skies that it is not 
always casy to see what is happening, even in those parts 
of the story which do not take place in an Underground 
railway station. 


The dimness of the screen—yvery effective 
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in small doses—has been rather overdone. The story works 
up to a pitch of intense excitement, culminating in a fight 
to the death in a lift. The expressions on the faces of the 
onlookers forced to witness this incident were painfully 
true to life. 

With so good a plot and so good a east, it is a little sur- 
prising that Mr. Anthony Asquith did not succeed in making 
a better film. Mr. Anthony Asquith has tried to be too 
clever. As in Shooting Stars, which was like a series of 
technical exercises, the shots have been taken from every 
imaginable angle. Sometimes they are effective, as of the 
moving staircase, but more often than not there seems to 
be no imaginable reason for these technical * showings off.” 
When the dressmaker is running wildly to see the electrician, 
whom she loves, in the power house (which looks very much 
like Lots Row), why should the power station be shown us 
from the smoke of the chimney down to the coal lving about 
its yards? No possible significance seems to be added either 
to the plot or to the thoughts of the dressmaker by this 
technical experiment. 

Almost the entire film is taken in half close-ups. We 
know quite well at the end of the film what Miss Ellissa 
Landi looks like from her waist upwards, and what Mr. 
McLaglen’s looks are like, but we hardly ever see the whole 
figure of anybody. This is very tiring, and makes one feel 
as though one is looking through a holiday photograph album. 
But in spite of these technical complications Underground 
has moments of beauty in it, and is a film well worth seeing. 

Whereas Underground takes place in the dim light of 
London, Shiraz has been photographed, without any artificial 
lighting, under an Indian sun. In this British Instructional 
picture—with an all-Indian cast—-the story is told of Prince 
Khurram, who later became the Emperor Jehan, and his 
lovely wife Selima, as a memorial to whom the Taj Mahal 
was built, designed by Shiraz. As a little girl Selima was 
found in the desert by Shiraz father, who brought her up 
with his son, a potter. One day Selima, an exceptionally 
beautiful girl, was captured and sold to the Prince in a slave 
market. The Prince learned to love her and made her his 
Queen. 

There are no technical experiments in this film, but the 
desert, the slave market, the gorgeous palace in which the 
greater part of the story takes place, have been realistically 
photographed, and both the story and the setting of the 
film are interesting. 

The best *: Talkie film which has yet been shown in London 
can be seen at the new Regal cinema, an enormous cinema 
attractively decorated in an autumnal design. The Singing 
Fool depends entirely for its success upon Al Jolson’s 
amazingly good acting. There is nothing much in the very 
sentimental story, but Al Jolson manages to bring tears 
to the eves of the greater part of the audience. 

The Singing Fool is not entirely a‘ Talkie ™ film; in fact, with 
an exception of a scene between Al Jolson and a charming 
little boy who plays the part of his son, a scene which could 
not have been done better, speech has not been synchronized 
—only singing. The importance of the selection of sound 
for reproduction has not been realized. It is ridiculous to 
hear a conversation between two people in an entirely silent 
taxi, with no sound of the life around it. But apart from 
the novelty of its attraction as a “ Talkie,’ The Singing 
Fool is worth seeing fir Mr. Al Jolson’s performance. 

Both at the Regal and at the Piccadilly Theatre, where Home 
Towners is being shown, there was about an hour of variety 
entertainment before we were allowed to see the “ Talkie ” 
film ; and, although the variety entertainments in both cases 
were of a pretty high standard, at a cinema one expects to 
see films, not moonlight allets. The “ Talkie” is now 
taking its place as a “turn” just as a film was a special 
attraction in a variety entertainment in the days of its infancy. 
Home Towners, a comedy which, according to the programme, 
is a story “that will appeal to every one who has a home, 
a husband or a wife,” is a very slight social comedy. ‘The 
jokes in it seem to amuse the acters themselves far more than 
the audience. 


Cc. S. 


Correspondence 


ReceNT GERMAN LITERATURE. 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sir,—A few years ago one remarked with a certain awe that one 
of the best-sellers on the German book market was Spengler’s 
Downfall of the West, a ponderous treatise on the philosophy 
of history, rather conspicuously lacking in qualities ordinarily 
supposed popular. But in those times of upheaval, when 
nobody's house was unshaken, sociology and economics could 
not be kept on the shelf. They appeared as it were, on the 
breakfast table with the morning newspaper, and there, to 
a considerable extent, they have remained. It is true that 


—ee 


people are less inclined than they were in those days to assume 
that the Deluge will happen to-morrow, and no doubt a large 
number of those who, during the inflation period, were thrilleq 
by Spengler, and by, for example, Hermann Hess's Blick jn, 
Chaos, have now returned to the serials in the illustrateq 
weeklies. 

But the more serious part of the reading public has retained 
a very marked political orientation, political in the widest 
sense of the word. One might say that there is a heightened 
awareness of the fact that man is a political animal, and 
as a result an increased interest in any literature that contri. 
butes to an understanding of how people live, an attentiveness 
to travellers’ tales whether they tell of countries on earth or 
countries of the mind. Herr Jessner, who has been Intendant 
of the Prussian state theatres since the revolution, said not 
long ago that in our age politics (in the sense [ have indicated) 
must hold the place that religion held in the age of Aeschylus, 
That is the background before which everything of importance 
in our age must be presented. For the Hamlet of our day 
the dominating fact of the drama is the rottenness of the 
State of Denmark. 

The tendency manifests itself in a general movement away 
from fiction and poetry towards the * document,” towards 
anything which seems to help towards an interpretation of 
our time. (That, incidentally, is one of the reasons why 
the foreign fiction most popular in Germany is fiction which 
seems to have an explanatory value. Galsworthy, Sinclair 
Lewis and Upton Sinclair are the names of foreign authors 
most frequent on the German bookstalls. The last book of 
Mr. Arlen that was translated was seriously reviewed as a 
criticism of the state of English society.) This non-fictional 
literature may take the form of purely scientific treatises, 
written by men who are professional scientists rather than 


professional writers, such as the series of little scientific books 
published and sold in large numbers by the Ullstein Press, 
one of the largest publishing houses in Germany. ‘There is 
also an excellent series called ** Outsiders of Society,” in cach 
volume of which a “ cause cclébre ~ is treated by some well- 
known writer in a way calculated to i!luminate its full social 


significance. One of the best of these is the Case of Colonel 
Redl, by E. E. Kisch, which tells the story of the man who 
was head of the Austro-Hungarian secret service and of th 
Russian espionage system in the Austrian Empire atl th 
same time, and who was finally traced by his own detectives 
and compelled to commit suicide in May, 1913. It is choarac- 
teristic that the story. which offers endless opportunity for 
psychological speculation and embroidery, is presented in 
the barest possible report, an unpausing record of significant 
facts. 

The same author is, in point of fact, the chief exponent of 
another type of this enthusiastically topical and objective 
literature, namely * reportage.” Until 1924 the word re; 
had in German the same slightly derogatory sense that it 
has in English. Then Kisch, who had already made his name 
with one of the best books that have ever been written about 
the War, published a collection of articles under the title 
The Hurrying Reporter. The introduction is worth quoting, 
because it pretty exactly voices what one would venture to 


rter 


think the dominant opinion in the German literary world of 


to-day. ** The places and incidents that the reporter describes, 
the events of which he is a witness, the sources he examines, 
need not necessarily be distant or rare, or hard of access, 
provided that he devotes himself to objective fact in a world 
flooded with lies, a world which wants to forget itself, and for 
that reason seeks untruth. Nothing is more astounding 
than the simple truth, nothing more exotic than our surround- 
ings, nothing more fantastic than the plain facts. There is 
nothing in the world more sensational than the time in which 
one lives.” The success of the book was remarkable. Elderly 
editors who had prided themselves on their doctor’s degrees 
suddenly took to calling themselves reporters. Young men 
who had meditated writing psychological novels or lyric 
poems hurried to take up work as reporters. <A _ literary 
vafé was opened * At the sign of the Reporter.” 

It is certain thet no one can afford to neglect this movement 
towards a better journalism. It is also obvious that many of 
the younger writers who are following it remain for the time 
bemg anonymous, or seattered in political and technical 
reviews. That is perhaps the reason why it seems to be 
increasingly diflicult to present the anxious inquirer with a 
list of young men who may be regarded as typical of modern 
German literature. One of the most interesting groups is 
that of which the mouthpiece is the Die Welthiihne, the best, 
and probably the most influential, of the German weekly 
newspapers. Among them the outstanding figure is Kurt 
Tucholsky, a very brilliant essayist. He writes under no 
Jess than five pseudonyms, according to his mood and his 
material. The best of his work was published last year under 
the title With Five 11.P. On the whole the most attractive 
hook published last year in Germany. The members of the 
Welthiihne group belong, for the most part, to the left wing of 
the Social Democrats. ‘They are pacifist, critical, and uneasy. 
On the opposite side is a less interesting group, altogether 
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. 
less agile and clear headed than their opponents, headed by 
Mahraun, who controls the organ of the young Nationalists. 

The same political background is evident enough in the work 
of Ernst Toller, whose plays are imbued with and dependent 
on a rather incoherent and sensational communism, of Fritz 
yon Unruh, whose inspiration comes from a kind of fiery 
pacifism, even of Bruno Frank. who would be happier one 
feels without that background, and whose Political Tale 
was a rather oppressively Teutonic variation on a theme of 
Jean Giraudoux. The most exciting reading of the year was 
supplied in Germany To-Day, by the revolutionary economist 
Alfons Goldschmidt. Whatever one may think of his political 
opinions his book never fails in its tremendous rhythm and 
command of words. It reminds one occasionally of those 
people who sometimes appear in the police court for swearing 
without repeating themselves and without stopping all the 
way from Portsmouth to London, to the wonder and confusion 
of their fellow-passengers. 

J have laid stress on the political tendency because it seems 
to he the most fertile in present German literature, and the 
one of which outside readers are perhaps least aware. It 
would, of course, be absurd to pretend that society novels 
like those of Wilhelm Speyer. or the historical romances of 
Neumann and Feuchtwanger, have heen deserted. But it is, 
I believe, a fact that verv few scrious novelists in Germany 
m ke any money, ul less hev heve the cood fortune to be 
translated. The only profitable field for fiction is in the 
de: pised columns of the illustrated weekly papers. 

Among the most active of the vounger writers is Berthold 
Brecht, whose plays and poems seem to be the natural product of 
a violent and very German temperament. combined with a keen 
study of the works of Mr. Rudyard Wipling. His play 4 Man's 
A Man, or Thice Plus One Equals Four, was one of the few 
interesting events of last vears theatre season. Another 
young writer, or one at any rate that has only recently appeared, 
is « Ship’s doctor, Hfuelsenbeck by name, who published last 
year a very good description of a voyage to Africa, under the 
title Africa in Sight, and is just bringing out a new book about 
Ji pan. 

If any one is a little weary now and then of the violence 
and the earnestness, not always combined with competence, 
which characterize so much of German literature, he had 
better turn to the works of Alfred Polear. who is one of the 
few writers one would unhesitatingly recommend to anyone. 
Ile is primarily a dramatic critic, but has also published 
volumes of essays in which he displays a charm and a dexterity 
that are not only indescribable but unfortunately untrans- 
latable too, although even a mangled version in English of 
some of his essays might be better than nothing. He is, oddly 
enough, a Hungarian, who writes the best German that is 
written to-day, and who presents his delicious little sketches 
witha faint apology for writing anything so lacking in import- 
ance “in these serious times when the whole air is full of a 
sound as though chairs were being drawn up to the Last 
Judgment.” Lam, Sir, &e 


Your Beriuin Lrrerary Corresrondvent, 


+ 


A Hundred Years Ago 


Tung “Srecraror,” DecemBer 6ri, 1828, 
CAS o Mis : 
An entire family. consisting of man. his wife, and five children, 
complained at Crusldhis on Monday, #gainst the parish-oflicers 
of St. Alban’s for ributir i sufficiency for their relief. 


The man was a silk weaver. but | ould get no employment. 
They lived in one room, and a bundle of straw constituted their 
whole furniture. They lay by turn me half of the family 
occupying the straw on alternate evenir For this accommodation 
they paid 3s. per wee ft them just 7s. to live upon. 
Alderman Garrett gave the poor man 20s. and directed him to 
attend the Parish Committee on Friday, when something would 


be done for hum. 


Jt 1 Boo 
We cannot sce these pretts hooks without being envious of the 
rising generation. We had no such books when we were young. 
The artist and the poet did not combine for our amusement and 
struction: the first talents of the age did not condescend to 
race our infaney, and strew our stumbling path with roses to 
smell and strawberrik to eat pleasant poems to delight us— 
interesting tales to instruct We wer raised’ in those early 


days when Goody Two Shoes told her tale in gingerbread gilt— 
when the life and achievements of Tom Thumb were narrated in 
a small thin tome, composed of stiff wood-cuts and whity-brown 
peper. Some good lady had, we believe, even then abridged the 
history of the Bible for us in small, and Mr. Day's Sandford and 
Merton was, as it still is. a treasure of instruction and delight. 
Even now, Sandford and Merton and Robinson Crusoe take a place 
in the juvenile library which no other work can ever fill. But 
these books are but two: and when we grew to despise the dirty 
histories of Goody Two Shoes and Riquet with a Tuft, we knew 
not where to look for the sweetest pabulum a child can receive, 
the first mental food, 


Poetry 
The Poet Bewildered 


Hi: was an old-fashioned poet— 
In a sinall way. 

He loved metre and melody 

And the great sweet cade 

That the late revered lords of song 
Had fashioned out of little words 
Words mean in themsels 

But by the genius of some master spirit 
Ordered and balanced and rounded 
And made to live and burn 
Mavically ! 

Hic went about for ever 

With a song in his heart, 

\nd sometimes a silence. 


Hle would be sick with vearning 


To utter the song with the seemlin 
And ail the stately grace 
Of the sinvers of old tim 


Until one day 

Hie fell in with a new-fashioned poet, 
One of the Free Verse libertine 

Wieo told him with tongue in cheek 
That Form and Beaut nd Shapeliness 
Were out of date 

Dead in fact 

Told him to cut the cackle 

About Sweetness and suave utteran 
And get down to brass ta 
Or dustmen with felt hats : 

Told him to treat of tinkers, 

Or 1 tramp villa clay pipe 
Snoozing in the sun and swiping 
The blue-bottles buzzing around ; 


Then surely he would attain 
Success ! 
WV hie reupon the poor old-fashioned poect-— 
In a very small way 

Was bewitidered and sore at heart ; 

But being an accommodating 

Adaptable sort of person 

Determined to put his singing 

Into cold storage until 

The sultry season was ove! 

And so he set out his great rrow 

In stark crude lines 

Shorn and clipt 

Like this ! 

And then he wondered 

If he had really written a poem! 

And if not, 

Why not 


. = dill . re . . 
Piccadilly Circus 
PiccaDiLLy Circus 
clows, 
at the world’s heart, 


a midnight rose, 


But what in all 
her beauty stirs, 

under the moon, her 
worshippers ? 

What is her message ? 
Line by line 

her lovers read, who 


seck a sign, 


* Omnia ab uno disee ! 


Man shall his salvation win 
either through old Shetland Whisky, 
or by Martin's London Gin.” 
IiumBert WOLrr, 
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Country Life 


Fieitp Dogs. 

A favourite dog in Britain is called the Field Spaniel. 
Henceforth the Field has a right to be associated with all 
varieties of dog. Five years ago it organized a research into 
the cause of distemper, that infantile malady incident to al! 
dogs, but most incident to the purest breeds. ‘* The Field 
Distemper Council,” aided by the Medical Research Council 
and other bodies and many individuals in many parts of 
Greater Britain, definitely and with every justification 
announce that a crucial discovery has been made. And 
the discovery is better in some ways than a cure; it is a 
preventive. We can now inoculate our puppies and have 
@ reasonable assurance that they will be immune against this 
deadly and distressing ailment, often hitherto wrongly diag- 
nosed, often altogether fatal, especially to dogs in packs. 
Laidlaw and Dunkin will be names found on the same historic 
list as Lister and Ross. They have helped to make a well- 
defined advance in the preservation of mammal life. And 
we are nearly as fond of our dogs as of ourselves. 

* * * * 
Foot-anp-Mourtu. 

One of the immediate economic results will be immensely 
to enhance the value of puppies. The difference between 
the value of a young dog that has had distemper and 
one that has not is almost as great as between acres 
of Australian land that have been or have not been 
defended against rabbits. A pitiable example of the 
deadliness of distemper has been recently experienced by an 
M.F.H. in the West of England. He possessed some fifty 
very characteristic specimens of that newly rediscovered 

variety, the Corgi, a delightful foxy prick-eared terrier. Over 
two score died incontinent in one attack; and they had 
represented the greater part of all their tribe. They were 
irreplaceable. The success of the Field is altogether remark- 
able in the annals of newspapers. Now a beginning has been 
made, by as rapid and salient a triumph as biological science 
“an show, may it be suggested that the Field continues in the 
same direction? Foot-and-mouth disease is less deadly, 
though more costly than distemper. As with distemper there 
are scores of bogus cures and preventives, but no real specific. 
More than this: any attempt to discover a ctre is virtually 
prohibited by our too careful Government. The discovery of 
a preventive would be worth many millions a year to the 
civilized world; and even if no complete preventive were 
found, a great deal of damaging ignorance and unnecessary 
loss might be prevented. 
* * * * 
Tue Ovpest Carre. 

In the Christmas show held this week in Birmingham and 
visited by the Duke and L*chess of York on Tuesday last, 
is one of the best exhibits seen for many years of the long- 
horn cattle, the oldest pure breed cattle in Britain. Herds 
of them are rare ; and are not likely to increase ; but they are 
inferior to other breeds of later production, chiefly in early 


maturity. They include cows capable of giving a good 
thousand gallons of milk, which is above the average of the « 


best milking herds even of Holland, and the percentage of 
cream is comparable with the Channel Island breeds. But 
they grow slowly to their perfection, especially when com- 
pared with the little, neat, but heavy, Abezdeen Angus that 
has a present supremacy at fat stock shows. However, at 
Birmingham it was excelled for once in a way both by the 
Shorthorn and the Hereford, which won two of the chief 
championships for those two fine nitional farmers, the Prince 
of Wales and the King. 
* * * * 

New Rasesir Trars. 

The offer of a prize for the best humane rabbit trap has so 
stirred interest that the better part of three hundred different 
snares have been entered and are being judged by the 
R.S.P.C.A.. Meanwhile the horrors of rabbit trapping by 
means of the steel gin go from bad to worse. Every kind and 
sort of animal is being maimed and killed by the professional 
trappers ali along the West Coast and to some extent on the 
South. Domestic animals suffer severely. Foxes have been 
clean wiped out in some parts. Pheasants are among the 
most common of victims, but usually escape by tearing off a 


foot ; and even partridges have been reduced to a minimum, 
The discovery of a humane trap may do something; but 
the chief fault lies with the administration of the law. It js 
illegal to set these traps in the open, but the setting of these 
traps in the open is the common and established practice, 
It could be stopped, but isn’t. What have the chief constables 
to say about it ? 
* * * * 

More SNARING. 

The habit and practice of snaring seem to be generally on the 
increase. In a district where rabbits are singularly few [ 
saw snares of the type known as poachers’ snares being up for 
sale in a village shop; and they were there because the demand 
(so the seller explained) was insistent. It is a common event 

experto crede—for a dog to be caught in one of these snares. 
Such promiscuous snaring is a blot on our civilization. It is 
increasing, as shooting on Sunday and the use of .410 pistols, 
or half-guns, are increasing. But the toothed trap as used at 
present is much the worst traflic ; and one incidental result 
is that the only animal that increases is the rat, which is too 
clever to be caught, and flourishes by the decimation of its 
chief enemies. Trapping should be forbidden, except under 
licence and with licensed apparatus, and breaches of the law 
more conscientiously sought and more severely treated, 

* * * 
A Squrrret CENSUS. 


An attempt is being made to make a census of the grey 
squirrel, which is driving out our native red squirrel—so it is 


said—and doing much harm to our birds. ‘* Cheviot ” of the 
Field, who is asking for information, makes, I think. an 
historical error in saying that it spread from Regent’s Park, 
Its starting place was the country, not only the town 

believe that the Duke of Bedford, who had a number in his 
most wonderful of parks, was among the first to discover its 
vices. It destroyed the birds’ nests and had to be itself 
destroyed for the sake of its native neighbours. A good many 
people made pets of the animal, which is lovely and most 
engaging; and so it spread from many quarters. I was 
astonished to see it in a belt of trees three miles from Stratford- 


on-Avon; and it performed amazing feats of acrobatic 
energy. You might have thought it a flying squirrel, as 
indeed it is. I saw another run into the woods of Panshanver, 


near Hertford. Though keepers and sportsmen have killed 
it off in many parts its range is now very wide; and 
presence is everywhere accepted till it grows numerous. 


v 


* * * * 
A SQuirre.’s Crime, 

Opinions seem to vary on its destructiveness. Among 
the very best naturalists it was ever my fortune to mect was 
Mr. Beebe, once of the Bronx Zoo. He was showing me over 
the Bronx when I asked him whether the grey squirrels which 


abounded did not destroy birds. He denied the aspersion, 
but even as he spoke a squirrel ran across the path in front 
of us with a small bird in its mouth. This [ should think was 
rare; but they are certainly very destructive of nests, and 
their curiosity is so great that they are invincibly active as 
birdnesters. Our own brown squirrel is not wholly innocent. 
It will, I know, on occasion take young rooks out of the nest ; 
but it never multiplies as the stray grey squirrel multiplies ; 
and the common experience (with rooks for example) is that 
their carnivorous habits increase in direct ratio with their 
numbers. Some rooks do good; very many rooks do harm. 
The grey squirrel, from America, resembles the little owl, from 
Spain; it multiplies abnormally ; and so interferes beyond 
equity with the liberty of its native neighbours. 
* * 

DECEMBER PRIMROSES. 

Zhe warmest November of recent years left many relics of 
summer or anticipations of spring in its wake. Perhaps the 
most notable is the flowering of the primrose. There are 
generally primroses to be found here and there on or about 
Christmas Day and the New Year; but I cannot remember 
to have seen such plentiful blooming as early as this. One 
really hard frost did not appear to affect the flowers in the 
least. In numbers of gardens bunches of primroses, primulas, 
and violets may be picked; and there is no combination 
more fragrant or more suggestive of spring. 

W. Beacn Tuomas, 
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“Spectator” Conference 


for Personal Problems 


Difficult Parents 


[The Spectator Conference offers to readers a service of 
advice on personal problems in which they would like impartial 
help. The Editor has appointed a committee, the members of 
which are themselves engaged in the practic al work of life; in 
one way or another they have met, and are meeting, a great 
variety of problems in their own experience. They do nol wish 
to be regarded as authorities; but they give their goodwill and 
their knowledge to all questions which are referred to them. 
Readers’ inquiries are dealt with in strict confidence ; they are 
seen only by members of the Conference, and they are answered 
by private correspondence. Letters should be addressed to the 
Conference on Personal Problems, c/o the Specraror, 13 York 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2.] 

WE can almost invariably say that children become * diflicult” 
because they have suffered from * difficult parents.” In 
most legal systems it has been taken for granted that parents 
are responsible for the actions of their children. It would be 
good if this common view of mankind became even more 
explicit. The responsibility does not hold merely with regard 
to criminal actions; it is true to an unrealized degree of 
character. If only parents would see how much they con- 
tribute to the bad tempers or bad habits of their children we 
should be able to face the future generations of mankind with 
more confidence. But it is the custom of most parents to 
ascribe to themselves the virtues of their children and hold the 
children responsible for all the traits which displease them. 

A child is an independent centre of existence. His life must 
never be regarded as a mere extension of the life of his father 
It is often very hard to understand that a child's 
Ife is smaller ; 


and mother. 
life is as acute and sensitive as an adult's. 
he has less power to impose himself on others ; it is possible 
to cow him, discourage him and keep him from self-expression. 
Every word of criticism may be denied him. None the less 
he stands in judgment on all that happens around him. The 
greater power of adults often makes them fecl that they can 
safely behave themselves before children in ways which they 
would not dare to attempt before people who could express 
This is the root of the whole 
which they 


themselves more dangerously. 
trouble. Parents allow themselves liberties 
deny to their children. There are things which they know 
and children must be kept from knowing. 
which they do and the children must not dare to do. 
They regard it as a 


There are things 
Their 
own actions must never be questioned. 
sort of divine right that they should get their own way without 
opposition from their children. 

They fail to realize that this position is absolutcly impossible 
for a child to accept. He may give in; he may become 
submissive and obedient. He may even suppose that as a 
human being he is inferior to his parents; and the feeling of 
helplessness will pursue him through later life, until he fears 
that he is inferior to all his fellow-beings. But he cannot 
accept such a position of subservience with a good conscience. 
He has every bit as much right to consideration as an adult, 
and, if he is thwarted, he will try by some circuitous method 
to reassert his own importance. 

There are no “* neurotic ~ children. 
might call a neurotic child, he is always making the best 
adaptation to the problem of his life that he can find. He 
may assert his independence by protests and bad behaviour ; 
if so, it is the best way he has found to guard his own dignity. 

Ye can show him that he does not achieve his own ends, but 
Every 


When we see what we 


we cannot blame him for making such a mistake. 
child should be treated as if, whatever he did, he was making 
the best adaptation to his experience of life that had so far 
occurred to him. 


When parents themselves are not really “* grown up” they 


exhibit towards their children a most astonishing decree of 


impudence, and it is exactly the kind of impudence which 
they object to in their own children. They are still children 
themselves. At last they have found the chance of asserting 
their own strength. 
our parks outbursts of temper and violence from parents or 
nurses whose only aim is to obliterate the child's own will. 
It is true that they invent a host of moral justifications. The 
child will understand when he grows older and be grateful to 


We can constantly see in our streets and 


his parents for their care and control. In plain fact, however, 
they are getting their own back for the frustrations they 
experienced when they were children themselves. They are 
still infantile, but the time has come when they can have their 
own way without hindrance. 

What could be more discouraging to a child, what could 
leave him more lacking in courage and self-reliance than the 
reiterated dogma that * mother knows best “ % Such sayings 
put an absolute stop to the child's attempt to grasp the world 
and understand what is going on around him. They make 
his parents into incalculable beings. They stress unfairly the 
advantages his parents have gained through being larger and 
stronger, and having had a wider experience of life. We can 
hardly help wishing in these cases that someone twice the size 
of such parents should come along, and, with equal confidence 
and equal ability to assert his own will, insist that he knows 
best, pull the parents by the ears, hurry them off from what 
they find interesting, stop all their questions, tell them that 
they will know better when they are as big as he, and generally 
revenge the injuries their children are receiving. 

There are parents who take the opposite way to gain and 
secure their power. There is the indulgent mother, who by 
her indulgence attempts to chain her sons and daughters 
to her side. We can observe thousands of those ** anchored ” 
children.” Their parents seek to hold them down by 
emotional ties, and every endeavour to free themselves has 
How many men have been prevented from 
How many girls 


been resented. 
marrying by the claims of their mothers! 
have been forced to spend their lives looking after their 
parents! Their own independent existence has never been 
recognized. By hook or crook their parents have attempted 
to annihilate their wills and turn them into slaves for their 
own comfort. 

Let us turn our attention to the father. 
he is often an unknown quantity in the nursery. 
men do not understand the baby, the wondering, unresponsive, 
They leave him severely 


In early childhood 
Many 


vet strangely animated creature. 
alone. As he grows, the father’s visits to the nursery become 
a special occasion, instead of an everyday occurrence. The 
child looks on him as a large and powerful being whose word 
is law. Perhaps he is only called in as a bogy to frighten 
the child into obedience. 
** T shall have to tell Daddy about you,” and force the father 
to act as an image of fear. There is no more destructive 
emotion than fear. Later on the father will probably com- 
plain that his son does not confide in him or trust him. But 
confidence is built on friendship, love, and equality, and the 
average father never cultivates the virtues which would bring 


Many mothers continually say: 


him trust. 
In even the worst of parents, however, there is much to 


be commended ; for every parent wishes the best for his child. 
Knowing this, we should understand that the * best” is to 
give him opportunitics for independence and _ self-reliance. 
Every child should be treated entirely as an equal, as an 
individual with rights of his own. From their earliest year 
children should be encouraged to stand on their own feet. 
A parent should be just as considerate of their feelings as 
he would be if the positions were inverted and the child had 
the opportunity to box his parent’s ears, act as he chose 
and insist that his conduct was not to be questioned. 

A few words of advice will perhaps be useful. As far as 
possible, a parent should refrain from praising a child and 
praise only the results of his actions—praise a drawing, for 
example, rather than the child who made it. If the other 
way is taken, the child will cease to be interested in what 
he achieves, and look only for the approval he wins. Above 
all, do not pry into the affairs of youth. Do not seek to 
compel confidences or be on the look-out to interfere with 
advice. Remember, too, that profoundly 
imitative and it is the early influence of example which creates 
ALAN PORTER. 


children are 


the standard for later years. 

{The material for this article has been provided by one of the 
medical psychologists on the Conference. She has herself known 
the difficulties of parenthood, as a mother, as an educationist, 
and as @ consultant.| 
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Letters to 


WHAT IS WRONG WITH BRITISH 
AGRICULTURE? 
[To the Editor of the Srectatror.] 


Sir,—Mr. Boving’s panacea for agricultural depression is 
summed up in the word * co-operation.” By this I under- 
stand him to mean the collective distribution and marketing 
of produce. In this connection Mr. L. F. Easterbrook has 
pointed out that “the Danish problem is simply to collect 
agricultural produce and export it,” and ** as Danish farmers 
are mostly small-scale peasant proprietors, a collective 
system of marketing is essential.” 

Our position is entirely different ; we do not export, our 
area is very much larger, our farms are on a bigger scale, 
and our markets are all around us. ‘ Our problem,” to 
quote Mr. Easterbrook again, “is decentralisation—an 
immensely more difficult task.’ Besides that, the English 
temperament is too independent to take kindly to anything 
of the kind. 

Another authority—Mr. Montague Fordham— in reply to 
the question “Why do not farmers co-operate ?” says, 
“Why should they?” He then questions the eflicacy of 
the remedy and goes on: “For twenty years well-meaning 
people, confused by the giamour of the word * co-operation,’ 
have, with the help of Government funds, preached the 
doctrine that voluntary co-operation amongst farmers is a 
solution of the agricultural problem. It is an illusion. We 
are wandering in a blind alley which leads nowhere.” But 
Iet us look at Mr. Boving’s constructive proposals. 


1. Rural county courgils already have their agricultural 
education committees with experts attached to them. These 
committees are in close touch with the Board of Agriculture, 
whose representative attends their meetings. 

2. The creation of numerous free agriculture colleges in 
every county. This presupposes that England is mainly an 
agricultural and not an industrial country. As this is not the 
case there would be no room for all these new coileges, and the 
increase in rates which their creation would involve would 
not be tolerated for a moment. What is really required in 
this respect is that a much more distinct agricultural bias 
should be given to the teaching in both secondary and clemen- 
tary schools in rural districts. Much more might and should 
be done in this direction. 

3. The Government to acquire 200 farms and run them with 
foreign managers as object lessons. This fantastic idea is 
such a gross insult to the agricultural community that no 
Government would dare to undertake it. Numerous as 
our bad and incompetent farmers are, there are always men in 
every district who provide object lessons of what can and 
should be done, men who work hard and make the very 
utmost that can be made out of the land. Their example 
is always available. And so I contend, Sir, that Mr. Boving’s 
constructive proposals are of no value. 


What is wrong with British agriculture is that it does not 
pay to grow corn. The object lesson which we all want is one 
which will show us how corn can be grown at a profit at 
present prices. Costs of production are regulated, prices are 
open to world competition. 

May I make one small constructive suggestion ? No one 
wants to see wages lowered, but it is vexing to see men knocking 
off work at midday on Saturday in a busy time. Farmers 
tell you that their labour bill is too high and that the cost of 
overtime is prohibitive. 

My suggestion is that during hay-time and harvest men 
should work on Saturday afternoons at the ordinary rate 
of wage per hour—not at overtime rate. This would do 
away with a real grievance, and the labourers’ unions, if 
approached in a proper spirit, should agree. A few years 
ago, Sir, you allowed me to advise farmers that they must 
forgo some of the luxuries to which they had accustomed 
themselves at the end of the War, that they must work 
harder, stay at home more and spend less time at markets. 
If they would do that and were given fair play I feel confident 






























































the Editor 


that they would work out their own salvation. I am of 
that opinion still.—I am, Sir. &c., Epwarp Cowanrp, 
Southgate Ilouse, Devizes. 





[Mr. Boving will no doubt reply next week to our corre 
spondent’s interesting letter. We did not understand Mr, 
Boving in his two interesting articles to suggest that con. 
ditions in Denmark and this country were entirely similar, 
We are sure that he would agree with Mr. Coward that * our 
problem is decentralization.” 

We agree with Mr. Coward that teaching in secondary 
and elementary schools should be given “a more distinet 
agricultural bias.” but we also think that Mr. Boving is 
right as to our need for more agricultural colleges. We are 
sorry that Mr. Coward thinks the suggestion that the Govern. 
ment should conduct experimental farms with  forcign 
managers as fantastic. We think the suggestion is a sensible 
one. 

If we were going to start a hundred farms we should look 
for the hundred best men irrespective of nationality. We 
would draw on the world for the best farming brains— they 
might be Danish, Swedish, German, or they might coms 
from our own Empire, English, Seottish, Canadian, New 
Zealand. The essential thing would be to get the best 


Surely our patriotism must be a very poor thing if we 
refuse to learn from other nations? In the establishment 
of the beet sugar industry in this country did we not rightly 


draw on Dutch experience ? We know one of the most suc 
ful British large-scale farmers in the Eastern Counties who never 
made his farm pay till he called in a Danish manager. 
We do not think that Mr. Boving suggested wheat-growing 
as the solution. British farmers will not be able to coinipete 
with the great wheat areas overseas. Doubtless Mr. Boving 
had in mind mixed farming and dairying as practised in 
Denmark, New Zealand and elsewhere as being applicalic te 
our needs.—Ep., Spectator.] 


[To the Editor of the Specrsxror.| 

Sir,-—-Te article by Mr. J. O. Boving entitled ** What is 
Wrong with British Agriculture?” in your issue of 
November 24th so exactly confirms my own views and ty 
experience of co-operative effort in this part of the country 
that I venture to write in the hope that if you care to pul)! 
my letter it may lead to correspondence which will do sor 
thing towards stimulating the interest in co-operation in 
agriculture throughout rural Kngland and draw attention to 
the absolute necessity for education, without which 
co-operative idea has no chance of growth, however carefully it 


may be sown and cultivated. 

In East Sussex there is a farmers’ co-operative society now 
doing a turnover of between £10,000 to £12,009 per annuin, 
handling produce such as pigs, eggs, fruit, and so on, help 
the marketing of which should appeal to the ordinary run of 
general farmer. Apparently in spite of the fact that thy 
Board of Management has made special efforts to interest this 


particular class the membership consists almost entirely 


of the better educated classes and the farmer who by reason 
of his superior intelligence has become a specialist. That t 


failure to excite enthusiasm in the breast of one section of 
those whom it was hoped to help cannot be attributed to lick 
of effort on the part of the co-operative society perhaps tli 
following story, for the truth of which [ can vouch, will eo fat 
to illustrate. 

At a meeting of milk producers held during the crises 
which arose recently over milk prices a resolution was p 
posed asking that those present should pledge themselv: 
under a penaity of £50 if they went back on their word, not 
to make separate bargains with the retailer until prices 
had been ollicially agreed. A well-known farmer got uj 
and said that he would like to second the proposal but only 
if the penalty clause were cut out, for, as he said, * you never 
know what you might do at the last moment.” Instead of 
the suggestion being greeted with laughter most of thos« 
present appeared to agree with the view which had beer 
expressed and the resolution was carried minus the penalty 
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cause. Comment on the hopelessness of making an impression 
on people who think on these lines is unnecessary. 

If our politicians of all parties would realize that the 
createst service they can do for agriculture would be to provide 
more education and if our agricultural leaders would realize the 
same point and demand this hoon, which is comparatively 
easy to give, instead of crying after protection, subsidies and 
other remedies impossible of attainment, there would be some 
chance for agriculture to regain the position which it ts 
rapidly Iosing.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Hlvcu B. Carrineron. 


Blacitands, Crowhurst, Sussex. 


[To the Editor of the Seecrator.] 


Sine ‘The urticles by Mr. J. O. Boving appearing in the 


last two issues of the Spectator not only form together an 


admirable survey of the needs of British agriculture, hut 


enbody so many practical suggestions for its improvement 
that to iny mind they merit carnest consideration and should 
be given the widest publicity. 

{i Mr. Bovine could be prevailed upon to lecture on these 
lines in our agricultural centres, either personally or by 
proxy, or, failing that. if his articles were circulated throughout 


the country in pamphlet form as well as broadcast by 


radio, T helieve keen interest would be aroused and result 
in a much needed 

{ should be pleased to subscribe 
the country with Mr. 


Lilley. 


timulus to action. 
towards the cost of flooding 
I am, Sir, &c., 

I. Dosson. 


‘Ss articles. 


Boy it u 


[To the Editor of the Srvc xror.] 

Sir Will vou allow me space to emphasize two points 
made Xr Vr. Beving in his article ~ What is Wrong with 
British Agriculture 7“ Tle reminds us that we spend nearly 
milk. eegs 


150 millions on importing bacon, butter, cheese, 


and poultry, and that ~ the efiective partnership of the woman 


is perhaps the most important factor in making a Danish 
farm so effective.” 

In Britain we have but one Avriculture and Horticulture 
College giving general agricultural training to women only. 
Studley College, Warwickshire, 
hostel in 1898, cannot accommodate more than sixty students 
Both at home and from the Dominions they have 
dairy 


founded at Reading as a 


at a time. 
farm, garden, and 
The excellence of 


educated 
workers than they are able to supply. 
their training is recognized by the Board of Agriculture, which 
since 1926 has given the College an annual grant of £1.000. 
Llitherto the College Governors have held Studley Castle 
Estate on lease, but this is now drawing to a close and cannot 
Towards the purchase 


more applications for 


be renewed on satisfactory terms. 


price the Treasury has promised to contribute £5,000 on a 
£1 for £1 basis. and the Governors are appealing to the general 
public to help them to raise a further £20,000, of which 
£10,000 must be found before July Ist, 1929, when their 
option to purchase expires. The remainder is required for 
development and extension. 

A Central Committee is already at work under the Chair- 
manship of Lady Denman, and other committees are being 
formed in the Midlands. Former College students have under- 
taken to raise £1,000, and the present students and staff 
pledge themselves to find £300. Will not readers of the 
Spectator help also and send donations now to the Honorary 
Studley Appeal, 26 Kecleston Streci, 
I am, Sir, &c., 

(Miss) C. M. Gorpor,. Appeal Secretary. 
26 Eccleston Street, London, S.W.1. 


Treasurer, College 


eB 


SAFEGUARDING 
[To the Editor of the Srecrsror.] 
Sirn,— Years ago a friend of mine lamented the fact that 
Ireland imported so many commodities from other countries. 
* Why.” said he, * should we not produce all we need at home, 
vive employment to our own people, and keep our money in 
this country ¢ I pointed out that the same argument would 
apply to the Co, Dublin as against the rest of Ireland. Would 
it not be to our advantage to produce here what now we are 
buying in Cork or Belfast ? With equal force it would apply 
to our own village, making it a reductio ad absurdum, Further, 


let Protectionists remember that each industry really wants 
protection only for itself. The farmer wants a tax on Canadian 
cattle. The tanner is rather glad to be able to buy cheaper 
hides, but he wants to keep out leather. The bootmaker has 
no objection to the free entry of leather, but complains of the 
competition of foreign footwear. But the general public want 
to be able to buy the cheapest and best cattle, leather and 
shoes that anyone in the world can sell them. 

Safeguarding (blessed word!) is like giving an _ inferior 
golfer a stroke a hole to equalize him with his opponent. Are 
we not ashamed to admit that we are inferior % Let us meet 
our rivals on level terms and beat therm. 

We should beat them if we drank less. worked harder, had 
better technical education, wasted less time and money in 
horse-racing and football, and got rid of the tyranny of our 
irades unions, which forbid a bricklayer to lay more than a 
certain small number of bricks in a day. Prams are needed 
for children, and crutches for the lame, but let the strong man 
[I am, Sir, &e., 

7. S. 


stand erect and do a man’s work. 
LINDSAY. 

Malahide, Co. Dublin. 

| Although we are not Prohibit we think that tlic dele- 
terious effects of drink on our prosperity is sometimes over- 
looked. We do not propose to enter upon the pros and cons 
of Prohibition in the United States here, but we think that no 
one who has investigated conditions for himself in North 
America can fail to be impressed by the sobriety and efficiency 


onists 





of the average artisan and hand-worker. One of the contribu- 


tory causes to American prosperity is undoubtedly the elimina- 
ommunityv. We agree 
must work 


ahead 


tion of drinking in large sections of the « 
with the writer of this letter when he says we 
harder. We have allowed nations to draw 
because they have applied more brains and scientific research 


other 


to industry.— Ep. Spectator. | 
CRUELTY IN THE CATTLE MARKETS 

[To the Editor of the Sepecrator.| 

Sir,—While cruelty to animals in the streets would arrest 

the attention of the public and arouse their indignation, 

the cruelty perpetrated in the cattle markets is allowed to 

continue because they are little frequented save by those 

interested in the sales. Few have any idea of the enormous 

amount of preventible suffering that prevails. 

Calves merely a day or two old are taken from their mothers, 
kept for hours in a market without shelter, straw or food, sent 
jong railway journeys with the four feet tied together in 
sacks, the head alone not covered. When recently visiting 
being given 
they 
the cord was 


Brussels I saw all the calves in’ the market 
bran and from buckets. Unfortunately, 
were tied instead of being loose in pens, but 
sulliciently long to enable them to lic upon the straw, which 
The authorities at Nottingham have abolished 
Hereford 
has eighteen ramps and gangways to prevent the terrible 


water 


was plentiful. 
goads, and have at icast sixteen water-troughs. 


loading of pigs by ear and tail; in Chester all stock is under 
cover, and so protected from heat, cold and rain. The 
majority of markets, however, lack nearly everything necessary 
for the comfort of animals. If a trough exists it is too often 
placed where no animal passes or, if not, few are ever allowed 
to stop and drink. A member of my Commiitee watched 
a number of children who had stationed themselves by the 
side of a trough to beat away any thirsty animal that came 
to drink; others may be scen in almost any market armed 
with sticks striking the tired creature that has lain down until 
they get it once more upon its fect. The authorities apparently 
do not object. Acts of brutality will never cease among the 
drovers until they are licensed, and suspended for acts of 
This, I believe, is done in Glasgow. A member of 


suggesting reforms to the 


cruelty. 
our staff visits markets, and by 
Markets Committee has been able to alter some bad conditions, 
The existing Council of Justice to Animals and Humane 
Slaughter Association has a series of illustrated leaflets which 
we shall be only too delighted to send to any reader interested 
in the subject. No fewer than twelve million animals pass 
yearly through our cattle markets, so it is obvious that this 
subject is not one that should be neglected.—I am, Sir, &c., 
VioLev Woop, Secretary. 
The Council of Justice to Animals and Humane 
Slaughter Association, 42 Old Bond Street, We. 1. 
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IODINE FOR LIVESTOCK 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.| 
Sir,—My letter to the Spectator of September 7th, in reference 
to the use of iodine in animal nutrition, has brought letters 
from all over the world requesting information as to how the 
substance is administered, and the quantities for the various 
breeds of farm stock. It has been a wonderful geography lesson 
to a somewhat untravelled South African farmer; on the 
other hand it has been a little expensive, besides having taken 
up a very considerable amount of time at a busy period of the 
year (our planting season). 

I have replied to correspondents in Central and East 
Africa, Malay States, B.W.I., India, Java, Falkland Islands, 
B.C., North and Latin America, and other places. As _ it 
seems more than probable that other farmers scattered about 
the world are likely to write for information, may I anticipate 
their requests by requesting you to publish the amount of 
Potassium Iodide I feed to animals. In my opinion stock do 
not thrive in tropical, sub-tropical, and other countries not 
considered quite suitable for them, on account of the minera] 
deficiency in the herbage and food-stuffs generally, the climate 
and pasture not being the main cause. At any rate my stock 
now grow out tremendously, and are equal to the best 
types bred and reared under British Isles conditions. 

The amount of K.I. given is as follows : 

“Poultry, 30 grains per head per annum; Sheep, 140 grains 
ver head per annum; Pigs, 230 grains per head per annum ; 
esta 230 grains per head per annum; Cattle, 380 grains 
per head per annum; Dogs and Cats, 40 grains per head per 
annum. 

“Under Natal conditions, where there are marked deficiencies 
of lime, phosphates, and sometimes iron besides other minerals, a 
complete “lick” containing all these substances is placed at the 
disposal of the animals so that they can help themselves. The 
*lick* is composed as follows :—Salt, 70 Ibs.; Bone Flour, 150 
Ibs.; Limestone, 50 Ibs. ; Sulphur, 15 Ibs. ; Iron Oxide, 2-3 Ibs. ; 
Iodide Potass., 3 ozs. The K.I. is dissolved in a little water, 
sprinkled on the salt and thoroughly mixed with the other ingredients, 

As one wanders about the world one sees a very large number 
of poorly-conditioned and under-grown live stock. Usually 
this is put down to climatic conditions being unfavourable. 
I do not think it is this, providing disease is not prevalent. 
In any waters of the world one rarely sees thin or undergrown 
fish in large numbers. Is this not on account of their getting 
ample quantities of iodine in their food ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

T. F. Watt. 

* Oakleigh,’ Private Bag, Pietermaritzburg. 


IMPORTED STOCKS AND FRUIT TREES 
[To the Editor of the Spectator.] 
Si1r,—In the Spectator of November 24th, Sir W. Beach Thomas 
called attention, in his Country Life notes, to the ** consider- 
able’? and “ unnecessary ” import trade in stocks of briar, 
quince, Paradise, and crab. He might also have referred to 
the actual danger of such imports. 

I remember, some years ago in Kashmir, seeing a number of 
orchards which had been practically ruined by a disease said 
to have been introduced into the Happy Valley by certain 
apple trees imported from France. The trees attacked by 
the disease became covered with a sort of white fungus or 
blight which simply destroyed the leaves and ultimately 
killed the trees. The orchards were a lamentable sight, and 
no remedy seemed to be known. I never heard the name of 
the disease, nor do I know if it can be carried by stocks. 

In any case I suppose a certain number of young fruit-trees 
are also annually imported into this country. Disease germs 
may, in some cases, acquire increased strength by change of 
air. It would, therefore, seem desirable to institute some kind 
of quarantine for imported plants and stocks of all kinds, if 
our experts have not already devised any such system.—I am, 
Sir, &c., W. MALan, 

The Thatched Cottage, Littleham, Exmouth, Devon. 


NATIVE RACES AND THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC 
[To the Editor of the Srectrator.] 

Sir,—The increase of the liquor traffic in the various Native 

Territories is causing serious alarm. Sir Ofori Atta, the 

' paramount chief of the Gold Coast, when visiting England 

recently, took the opportjinity when addressing the West 

African Section of the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce to 


ae 


plead with the merchants in the interests of the African people 
to stop sending gin to his country as it was a serious menace 
to the prosperity of his people. He stated: * If the Britisher 
. . . wanted the African to become useful to the Empire 

the export of gin from this country must be stopped. It was 
not a trade that should be encouraged, and if they stopped 
sending gin to West Africa, Holland would stop too. 

So long, however, as the Government permits this tralfie 
there will always be found men who are willing to continue 
the trade. It will be recalled that some years ago Chief 
Khama of Bechuanaland came over to plead with Her Maj: sty 
the late Queen Victoria for the protection of his people and 
territory against the inroads of the liquor traffic, which was 
demoralizing his people. This time it is from West Africa, 
where a chief from the Gold Coast comes over to plead on 
behalf of his people for protection against a similar tra(llic, 
a traflie which, during the past eight years, in spirits alone 
had increased from 179,597 gallons in 1920 to 1.512.258 
gallons in 1927, an advance of over 600 per cent., and where 
in 1927 no less than 90 per cent. of the total spirits imported 
were registered as gin. 

It is somewhat humiliating to think that these men, after 
having been won over to Christianity by Western teachers, 
should later have to return to England to plead with a Christian 
Government and peoples to stop sending into their country that 
which was causing so much evil. Chief Khama returned to 
Southern Africa with the assurance that his request would be 
granted, and that his people and territory would be protected. 
What answer shail be given to the pleadings of this paramount 
chief from the Gold Coast for protection of his people from the 
same traffic ? 

Will the Rt. Hon. L. S. Amery, His Majesty's Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, send out a like message to the West 
African chief as that communicated by the late Rt. Hon. 
Joseph Chamberlain to the Southern African chief? That is 
the question. To do so would be to demonstrate to the world 
that the governing principle behind our administration in tly 
Native Territories was that of ** Trusteeship.”"—I am, Sir, &c., 

A. E. BLACKBURN, 

21 Great Peter Street, Westminster, London, S.W.1. 


SAINT FRANCIS 
[To the Editor of the Seecrstror.] 
Sir,—I have just read the reference to my unpretentious 
brochure on “St. Francis ” 
for which I thank you, and am especially gratified by your 
final conclusion that * the book does not pretend to be a 
biography : it should be regarded as a loving tribute to the 
Saint “—which is an exact interpretation of my aim. 

In respect of your observation that * When our author 
goes into particular details he is not always accurate, one 
example being his translation of the Praisers of the Creatures,” 
I venture to call your attention to the fact that the translation 
referred to was not mine, but that of the distinguished English 
essayist, Matthew Arnold, to whom it is expressly accredited 
in a footnote. Incidentally it may be noted that with a 
single exception—the use of a participle in place of the 
present tense, namely, “shining” instead of 
Arnold’s translation is adopted verbatim by that eminent 
scholar Paul Sabatier, whose intensive study of the original 
sources at Assisi has resulted in his attaining so prominent 
a place in Franciscan literature. 

It is true that in the accepted original of the Canticle of the 
Creatures possessive pronouns used by the translator do not 
invariably occur. But they do occur in two of the seven 
instances of their inclusion by the translators. 

In the editions at hand of Matthew Arnold and Sabatier’s 
works the initial letters of the words “ brother ” and “ sister ”’ 
are printed in lower case, from which apparently it fairly may 
be concluded that both of these eminent writers did not 
consider that Francis used the words in titular sense. And 
in the case of Sabatier such conclusion is emphasized by the 
final paragraph of his discussion of the Canticle :— 

** However, it lacks one strophe which if not upon the Saint's 
lips, surely was in his heart—* Be praised, Lord, for our Sister 
Clara,’ ”’ &c.—the initial letter of the significant word being 
an upper case “S.’’—I am, Sir, &c., 

SEYMOUR VAN SANTVOORD, 

17 First Street, Troy, New York, 


in your issue of October 27th, 
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JINKING 

[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 
Sin. In a recent article in the Spectator, the writer (Mr. 
Bassett Digby) (November 10th), says :—*** Jinking, it has 
been suggested, should pass into the language. In sporting 
circles in India it is already there.’ I should like to state 
that in Lowland Scottish speech it is also already there, 
and has been, to my certain knowledge, for the better part of 
a century. 

In Lowland Scotland, in my youth, three quarters of a 
cenlury ago, we children constantly used this verb at our 
games. To “ Jink,” meant with us precisely what your 
contributor says it means in sporting circles in India, 7.e., 
to dodge suddenly away from one’s adversary, just as the 
wild pig does from the hunter's spear. 

In all probability, the sportsmen, who introduced the word 
into India, were of Lowland Scottish origin. 

It seems a pity that so few Englishmen know anything 
about Lowland Scottish speech as still spoken by the older 
generation of country folk. Of course, it has long been 
disused by educated Scottish people. 

This Lowland Scottish tongue is so much nearer Chaucer's 
English, both in form and pronunciation, than the speech 
of the modern Englishman is. 

How many Englishmen of to-day would understand the 
phrase “Light yer shoon?” But Chaucer would have 
understood it, for it is exactly what he would have said 
himself, had he had occasion to request anyone to “* wipe 
his shoes,” before entering the house on a wet day. 

Americans have preserved the Chaucerian diction in the 
phrases I guess and right now: wrongly called Americanisms 
by many people. Chaucer was writing them in his poems, 
Iingland, a before America was 


hundred years 


in old 
discovered ! 

As a Lowland Scot myself, I couldn't resist the temptation 
to break a lance with your contributor, and I hope you and 
he will excuse me.—-I am, Sir, &e.., 

A Native oF LOWLAND SCOTLAND. 


LORD BIRKENHEAD 
[To the Editor of the SpecTator.] 
Sin. You referred to Lord Birkenhead in the opening 
paragraphs of your issue of December Ist. ven his friends 
and admirers—and there are many of them here—might 
address him in the words of Demosthenes : 
Kai yap Tois uév kav cal rarecvny 
Thy piaw txoutu ofS Srav pn xaddas Te 
mpakwow émim\rrroucv, Tots 6 Worep av 
Wepipr\emrras yeyernuevos, Kai TO wapaueNjorat 
Twos Tov KadXNlorwr aicxivny pepe. 
(Eroticus, 1412.) 
= - ie cn 
—I am, Sir, &c., Oy ts Be Se 
Gray's Inn, 


THE LATE SIR JOHN MURRAY 
[To the Editor of the SpEcTATOR.] 

Sir,—Much has been written of the late Sir John Murray, 
K.C.V.O., in relation to his position as head of the great 
publishing house which he controlled, but little about that 
side of his life devoted to philanthropic objects. As one 
who has worked in close association with him for the last 
twelve years, firstly at the Cavendish Square War Supply 
Depot, and since 1918 at the League of Remembrance (1914- 
1919), I can speak with certain knowledge of his loyal devotion 
to both these societies of which he was chairman. 

During the War, though holding this office, he worked 
regularly in the carpenter's shop making crutches and splints, 
and when the League of Remembrance was founded in 1918 
he gave it his full support and used his influence to bring 
it to the notice of contemporary writers. During the last 
twelve years I have had to pay many visits to that historic 
room in Albemarle Street, always to be received instantly 
and with that courteous kindliness for which he was renowned. 
An English Christian gentleman has passed out on his last 
journey, but the League of Remembrance does not forget, 
and I write this letter to pay a tribute to his memory on 
behalf of the members who, though grievously saddened 


by his going, are the happier in having known him.—I am, 
Myra A. Gipson, 
Honorary General Manager. 


League of Remembrance (1914-1919), 1 Marlborough Gate, W’.2. 


Sir, «c., 


CONSECRATION OF BISHOPS 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.| 
Sir,—Professor Relton’s claim (Spectator, November 10th) 
or support of the Bishops “in their efforts to restore loyalty 
and order on the twofold basis of the 1662 Prayer Book 
and its revised form in the 1928 Deposited Book,” obviously 
implies authoritative power conveyed by consecration. 

But our present ordinal is statutory, as part of the scheduled 
Book of 1662; and in * The Form of Ordaining and conse- 
crating of an Archbishop or Bishop,” a rubric, which precedes 
consecration, directs * Then shall the Archbishop demand 
the King’s Mandate for the consecration and cause it to be 
read,” i.e., the King’s * letters Patent under his great seal ” 
as ordered by 25 Henry VIII. cap. XX., section V. Since 
1531 this Act, revived by 1 Elizabeth cap. I., is the source 
‘whereby Archbishops and Bishops shall be elected, pre- 
sented, invested and consecrated within this realm”; and 
is causal to what the Professor calls the principle of consti- 
tutional episcopal government. Surely a_ constitutional 
Bishop, consecrated by Parliamentary authority, requires the 
same authority to sanction the Deposited Book of 1928.— 
I am, Sir, &c., Pp, G. CAWLEY. 

7 Pashley Road, Eastbourne, 


THE 


HUTTON’S HANDWRITING 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sir, With reference to Hutton’s handwriting, there are many 
amusing tales that could be told. The Wordsworth Society, 
for instance, had asked for an address on * The Poetry of 
Wordsworth.” The day following the lecture, a reporter 
called at the office, and asked if Mr. Hutton could let him have 
the title of a poem he had quoted. I asked Hutton if he would 
My amusement was 


MR. 


write it down, which he willingly did. 
great as I watched the face of the reporter: he turned the 
paper upside down, scratched his head, and then exclaimed, 
* Well; I have had some queer stuff to read in my time, but 
I cannot make a line 
It was 


this is the worst fist I have ever seen ; 
out of it, for it’s neither shorthand nor anything else.” 
not diflicult for me to decipher it, as I was well used to Hutton’s 
penmanship. I was greeted with the words, “Thank you 
very much for the translation.” When Hutton was told of 
this he was highly amused, and laughed heartily. 

William Westall, the novelist, and one of our reviewers, 
once wrote to Hutton, asking for a special book for review. 
The reply was, ** No,” as he already had a review of this 
particular work, occupying two columns. Imagine Hutton’s 

















THE LIFE OF H.R.H. 
Tue DUKE or FFAMBOROUGH 


Laurence Housman 
Author of ‘Trimblerigg,’ ‘Uncle Tom Pudd,’ ete. 
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‘Mr. Housman is one of those who can be trusted 

to jest about sacred things. There is nothing that 

you may not laugh at and love at the same time | 
—if you are sufficiently civilized... he has 
wrought from an adroit blending of history and 
gossip a flawless offering to the Comic Spirit. 
... He has given his readers an hour of quick 
bubbling mirth that will not leave the ghost of an 
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astonishment when, a week or so later, Westall brought in a 
review of the book in question. When remonstrated with by 
Hutton, Westall replied, ** Rt in your letter to me you said, 
‘Write about two columns.’ Here is your own letter; I 
could not make it all out.” Hutton glanced at his letter, and 
replied, ** It says distinctly, * No ° “but, with a good, hearty 
laugh—* I suppose it is evident that it is not everyone who 
can read my handwriting.” 

We who worked with him realize the difficulties he had to 
contend with in writing, for having only the use of one eye, 
and that one of defective vision, it was necessary for him to 
bow his head to within a few inches of his objective in order 
to guide his pen along the paper. The marvel to me was the 
Immense amount of writing he got through each week besides 
his proof correcting, usually done at the window looking on to 
Somerset House, the proof being held in his left hand, on the 
window shutter, where he could get the light : there he would 
stand and work until he had finished his revision.—I am, 
Sir, &c., 

ALFRED EVERSON. 


A TRIBUTE TO R. H. HUTTON 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.]} 
Sin,—-Your Centenary issue is extraordinarily interesting, but 
i was a little disappointed not to find included in it this poem 
of William Watson's, a magnificent tribute to the Spectator’s 
editor, Perhaps you may care to recall it :— 
‘To Ricuarp Hort Hutton, 
Yes, I have had my griefs ; and yet 
I think that when I shake off life’s annoy, 


J shall, in my last hour, forget 
All things that were not joy. 


Have I not watched the starry throngs 
Dance, and the soul of April break in bud ? 
Have I not taken Schubert's songs 
Into my brain and blood ? 
T have seen the morn one laugh of gold ; 
T have known a mind that was a match for Fate ; 
I have wondered what the heavens can hold 
Than simplest love more great. 


And not uncrowned with honours ran 
My days and not without a boast shall end ! 
For I was Shakespeare’s countryman ; 
And wert not thou my friend ¢” 
—I am, Sir, &c., FREDERICK WHYTE. 
The Royal Automobile Club, London, SW. 1. 


SWANS AND THEIR YOUNG 
[To the Editor of the Sercrator.| 
Sir,—On visiting my Irish home, Myross Wood in the County 
Cork the other day, I was delighted to find a pair of swans 
had taken up their abode there and cruising about, pulling up 
the seaweed, as they usually do the fresh water weeds. 

On remarking to a local fisherman how well they looked, he 
told me they had hatched a pair of cygnets last summer and 
one day he saw the female bird spread her wings and, taking a 
eygnet on each wing, fly off ** to the south,” i.¢., towards the 
open sea. 

I have never seen a swan carry her young like this, so should 
be most grateful to Sir W. Beach Thomas or any naturalist 
reader of the Spectator if he would inform me if swans do 
carry their young in this manner, or was it only the fertile 
fancy of an Irish fisherman ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

Wa. Tower TOWNSHEND, 

Bodiam Manor, Sussex, 


ENGLAND'S GREEN BEAUTY 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sir,—I read with great interest of the Leicester conference 
of different societies with a view to the preservation of the 
fast disappearing beauties of English scenery. 

I also saw Mr. Baldwin send a message saying the only 
hope was in educating the people to a sense of rural beauty. 
Surely, by the time this has been done English landscape 
will be entirely covered with bungaloid and _ industrialoid 
growth ! 

Is anything definite being done to incorporate this idea in 
the curriculum of National Education ? In nine cases out of 


ten, one of the fundamental reasons of the fast disappearing 
countryside is the fact that developing syndicates can buy up 
the land, with a bankrupt account, gamble with it and sell 
again at enormous gain. 

Surely, this form of gambling which is doing more than 
anything else to destroy England, can be legislated against ? 
Why should this small body of gamblers be allowed to make 
money to do as they like with the land to the detriment of 
present and future generations of the English public ? 

Another cause seems to be that the housing subsidy is given 
without any restriction as to a general scheme of town 
planning. 

Would not the millions given for the subsidy have been 
better spent for the welfare of the nation at the other end of the 
scale in slum clearance and agricultural cottages. I should 
like to know if your readers concur on these points.—I am, 
Sir, &c., BR. E,. TAa.sor, 

Gaddesden House, Berkhamsted, 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 


THROUGH THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW OF DEATH. 

Since the hand of Death struck into my life, I have found in 
poems such as “In Memoriam,” * The Blessed Damoze! *’ 
and ** Remember, O Stricken Heart,” some of the comfort 
and consolation for which I searched the church’s written 
word in vain. Can any of your readers tell one, whose need 
is great, where else in literature he may hope to find such 
balm ?—WIbDoWER. 

[We would also suggest to the writer Shelley's ** Adonais,” 
the * Diary of Old Soul,” by George Macdonald, and the latter 
part of Browning's * Pompilia.”—-Ed. Spectator.] 


Mark Twatn. 


I am writing a life of my kinsman, Samuel L. Clemens 
(Mark Twain). If any of the readers of the Spectator have 
letters or out-of-the-way information pertaining to Twain, 
will they please communicate with me ?—Cyrit CLEeMENs. 
Mark Twain Society, Mayfield, California. 


Tue Country's Drink BIL. 


One gets a little tired of reading figures put forward |v 
Temperance Societies and others regarding the amount spent 
on drink in this country. Lately the figure £300,000,000 is 
mentioned in speeches up and down the country, but the very 
people who give this figure know that the actual amount spent 
on drink is nearer £125,000,000 than the sum stated by them. 

They know that some £175,000,000 is paid in duty and that 
this amount of duty, if not paid on alcoholic liquor, would hav« 
to be raised elsewhere. These same people would be the first 
to complain if the duty on tea, coffee, sugar, dried fruits, wer 
quadrupled to make up the loss occasioned by the loss of 
revenue on drink, and if the consumer had to pay double the 
price for these commodities there would be an outery throug!- 
out the country.—* HAnrsporrt,” 


MISTAKEN IDENTITY. 

The winner of this competition seems to have got away 
with rather a hoary chestnut—though the brand is good. 
Years ago I heard it capped with an Irish story. Two Irishmen 
were boasting of the celebrated people they resembled. ‘Thi 
first said he was once taken for the King. “ That is nothing 
said his friend, ** I was once taken for a blessed patriarch 
“How was that ?”™” was the inquiry. “A fellow I didn't 
know met me and said, *‘ Holy Moses, is that you 2° ° 
Herserr Apams, Nairn Cottage, Canford Cliffs. © 


JINKING. 

The word “ jinking ” is quite well known in Aberdeenshire, 
and simply means “ dodging,” and has no connexion whateve! 
with any Mr. Jinks, whoever he may be. Not enly Burns, 
but Charles Murray also uses it in one of his best poen 
entitled “ It Wisna his Wyte,” as follows :—* He jinkit thi 
gamie oot teemin his girns,” but as this will probably puzzle 
some of my friends across the Border, I had better explain 
that it means “ He dodged the gamekeeper out emptyin: 
his snares.”°—A. C. Ross, 15 Pitstruan Place, Aberde: 
Scotland. 

It may interest Mr. Digby and readers of his article on 
“Names that Live On” in your issue of November 10th 
to know that R. L. S. uses the verb “ to jink * when, in chapt 
XXX. of Catriona, Alan says * Sold me, my dear, but thanks 
to you and Davie, I'l can jink him yet.’— Davin J. Youn: 
The Bridge House, Thelwall, near Warrington, Lanes. 
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- HASSAN tells the Story JOHN ANTHONY puts it into English 

ler S. P. B. Mais in the Daily Telegraph: * Thoroughiy entertaining. Neither in fer 

tility of invention nor in slightly indecorous gaiet:* does our author ever >! ny trace of 

flagging.” 7/6 2 
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YVETTE IN THE U:S.A. 
'V : By Major Sir NEVILE WILKINSON 
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at : of America. 7/6 net 
ne : OOOO OS ee ERROR EEE EEE EERE EEE EEE FEES ES OOE EE SEEES SESS SEES ERESESES EEE EEE EEEE REE HE EE EE EEE EEE EE EEE SEES EE EH SEH EEEESEEEE SEES SHEE EEE EEEESEEEE SESE EES 
it 
€ 
" Mr. Nevinson’s third volume of Reminiscences is not only a great story of 
" : . 
f gallant adventure, it is a literary event 
e 

dj 
Vi] ; 
ast (hange : 

‘ 
- By H. W. NEVINSON 
' » 
c S. KK. Ratciirre in the Observer: “ His best fortune has been in his ftriends—a very 

noble company of men aad women, whose portraits are drawn in this volume by a master 
t of the English tongue. 15/- net 
. H. M. Tomurxson in the Daily News: “It is Nevinson’s own fault if people insist on 


regarding him as a man of action; it is time now, however, for us to rem mber that he is 
one of our most delicate, humane, and humorous essayists.” 


SOME BOOKS FOR THE LOVER OF TIE OUT-OF- 
DOORS 

IN PRAISE OF FRANCE THE CHANGING FACE OF ENGLAND 

By Stephen Gwynn 10/6 net By Anthony Collett 10/6 net 

MY TOWN GARDEN THE HEART OF A BIRD 


sy Lady Seton 6/— net by Anthony Collett 10/6 net 





IW'rite for Complete Prospectus of our Library of ( 
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CASSELL 
GIFT BOOKS 


General Books 














The Earl of 


OXFORD AND ASQUITH 
MEMORIES AND REFLECTIONS, 1852-1927 
The Gift-Book of the Year! “Will outlive nine- 
tenths of our War books.”—Sphere. Two vols., with 
16 half-tone plates. £2 2s. net the set 


RECOLLECTIONS OF ROSSETTI 


3y HALL CAINE. “A classic of its kind.”.—Morning 
Post. “This book is absorbing.”—7imes. “A vivid 
and convincing portrait."—Laily Mail. 5s. net 
FRANZ SCHUBERT THE MAN AND 
HIS CIRCLE By NEWMAN FLOWER 
“A trustworthy biography and an admirable gift- 


book.”—Manchester Guardian. Coloured frontispiece 
and 28 plates in Rembrandt, 15s. net 


ERNEST RAYMOND 
THROUGH LITERATURE TO LIFE 


An Enthusiasm and an Anthology. “A suitable gift- 
book to send anyone.”—Dundee Courier. 5s. net 


THE INDIA WE SERVED 
By SIR WALTER R. LAWRENCE, Bart. G.C.LE. 


“You must read it carefully, once, twice, many 
times.”—Morning Post. With tacsimile reproduction 
of Rudyard Kipling’s introductory letter. 25s. net 


THROUGH EUROPE AND THE 


BALKANS By Lr.-Cot. P. T. ETHERTON 
and A. DUNSCOMBE ALLEN 


“A fascinating book—written with great literary 
charm.”—Referee. 32 half-tone plates. 12s. 6d. net 


BRITAIN AND THE WAR 4 FRENCH 


INDICTMENT by GENERAL HUGUET, the Sir 
Henry Wilson of France. “A ferocious indictment of 
British character, of British policy, British ideals and 
British good faith.’"— Daily News. 10maps. 15s. net 


THE EMPIRE AND THE ARMY 


By the Hon. SIR JOHN FORTESCUE, K.C.V.O. 
With an Introduction by Field-Marshal Sir Grorce 
Mine, G.C.B. “A valuable survey of the Empire.” 
—Yorkshire Observer. 4 maps. 10s. 6d. net 


THE DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH 
HISTORY New Edition, Revised and Enlarged 
By F. J. C. HEARNSHAW, M.A.,, LL.D. This 


famous work, out of print for gome years, will now 
be more serviceable to the student than ever. 


1,226 pages. 30s. net 


MEMOIRS OF MADAME DU BARRI 
“These fascinating memoirs make extraordinarily 
interesting reading.”—-New Cambridge. 

8 half-tone plates. 10/6 net 


ANNABELLE EPPS — HER BOOK 


By the author and composer of Kiddi-logues. With a 
foreword by FAY COMPTON. Eight charming little 
songs and several other verses—all delightfully 
illustrated, Full music size 5s. net 


The Ideal Gift Book for a Child 


THE CHILD’S BIBLE 

Edited by JOHN STIRLING 
Wonderfully illustrated with 2 coloured plates, 24 
plates in sepia, 26 maps and 30 black-and-white 
drawings. 10s. 6d. net 





CASSELL’S 


Editions de Luxe 





EDMUND DULAC 4A FAIRY GARLAND 


Being Fairy Tales from the Old French. With 12 
exquisite colour plates. Cloth, 15s. net. De Luxe 
Edition, signed and limited to 1,000 copies for world 


sale. 2 2s, net 
ARNOLD BENNETT 
MEDITERRANEAN SCENES—ROME, GREECE, 
CONSTANTINOPLE 
Mr. Bennett has written a travel book which will 
make a delightful Christmas gift. Numbered and 
limited to 1,000 copies. With 40 plates. £1 Is. net 


THE LANDSCAPE OF THOMAS 


HARDY By DONALD MAXWELL 
This beautiful series of Wessex scenes will appeal to 
all Hardy lovers. With 12 colour plates, line drawings 
in the text and map end-papers. 12s, 6d. net 


A FOX-HUNTING ANTHOLOGY 


Compiled and with an introduction by E. D. CUMING. 
A charming gift book for all interested in foxhunting. 
Three-colour frontispiece, 8 half-tone plates. £1 1s. net 


New 7/6 Novels 





WARWICK DEEPING OLD PYBUS 


“A worthy successor to ‘Sorrell and Son.’”—Sunday 
Times. “Old Pybus is one of the most lovable 
characters in modern fiction.”—British Weekly. 


GILBERT PARKER 

THE PROMISED LAND 
“A masterpiece of historical romance.”—7.P.’s Weekly. 
H. A. VACHELL THE ACTOR 


“Mr. Vachell writes with his usual charm.”—IlVestern 
Mail. 2nd Impression 


MAX PEMBERTON Author of “The Iron 
Pirate,” “ Kronstadt,” etc. THE MAD KING DIES 
“A magnificent story.”—Graphic. 2nd Impression 
ETHEL M. DELL 


THE GATE MARKED PRIVATE 
“Full of charm—entrancing.”—Yorkshire Observer. 


OLIVE WADSLEY TRACERIES 


“ Most interesting, vivid and understanding.”—Sunday 
Times. 2nd Impression 


SAX ROHMER SHE WHO SLEEPS 


“A book of marvels.”—British lV eekly. 
from beginning to end.”—Star. 


Handy Pocket Volumes 
CASSELL’S POCKET LIBRARY 


A beautifully produced edition of books of outstand- 
ing merit. 


“ Fascinates 





Cloth, 3s. 6d. each. Lambskin, 5s. net each 


ARNOLD BENNETT 
WARWICK DEEPING 
ERNEST RAYMOND 
H. M. TOMLINSON 
RADCLYFFE HALL 
EDMUND GOSSE 
MAXIM GORKI Decadence 

DEAN FARRAR The Life of Christ 


These and ten other titles can be seen at your 
Booksellers, 


Riceyman Steps 

Sorrell and Son 

Tell England 

London River 

Adam’s Breed 

Aspects and Impressions. 
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Fairy Tales 


THERE Was once upon a time, according to Hans Andersen, 
a writer who attracted stories: these were for ever rapping 
onhis door. But after a while the sound of their importunate 
rapping ceased and without their help the writer could do 
nothing. Many authors of to-day are in the same luckless 
state: so few new stories come to their doors, and the ones 
who do wear borrowed clothes. Their tapping, too, is a 
half-hearted affair. There are, with a few exceptions, only 
two kinds of stories this year: these are—the old ones, who 
wear new clothes, and the new ones, who prink in borrowed 
garments. The former are the best, and chief among these 
is Miss Romer Wilson's Green Magic (Cape, 7s. 6d.).. Her book 
is a collection of the best fairy stories from all countries, and 
many of them are new to English readers. The book is 
illustrated in colour and line by Miss Viola Brunton and the 
stories are all entrancingly written. Nothing so good has 
appeared since Andrew Lang’s collections. A serious rival to 
Miss Romer Wilson's book is Mr. Edmund Dulac’s collection of 
old French stories, A Fairy Garland (Cassell, 15s.). Here we 
have representative stories from Charles Perrault, and Madame 
d'Aulnoy and an exquisite tale by Count Antony Hamilton. 
Mr. Dulac’s illustrations in their soft mysterious colouring 
are almost perfect. 

Mr. Hf. I. Katibah’s Other Arabian Nights (Seribner’s, 7s. 6d.) 
contains many excellent, and hitherto untranslated, Chinese, 
Arabian and Syrian folk-tales. The format and illustrations 
of the book are not worthy of the text. Miss Monica M. 
Gardner has translated from the Polish of Zorfja Kossak- 
Szezucka a long story entitled The Troubles Of A Gnome 
(Black, 10s. 6d.).. It is a quaint and rather rambling account 
of a gnome’s adventuring, and should appeal to quite small 
children, who will be delighted to make the acquaintance of 
some small creatures called ** Mushroomlings.” M. Charles 
Folkard has provided eight very good coloured illustrations. 
Dr. W. H. D. Rouse has adapted the history of Sheikh Chilli 
(the typical Indian Noodle) for English readers. His book, 
Tom Noddy The Noodle (Dent, 6s.), contains a great many 
extremely amusing fables and will delight grown up readers 
as well as children. Messrs. Dent have also published Giuseppe 
Fanciulli’s Little Blue Man (3s. 6d.). This is well translated 
by Miss M. M. Sweet, who has preserved the Italian spirit 
of an amusing story. The little Blue Man himself is a most 
engaging hero. His optimism, as he starts out on his journey 
through the world, is delightfully described. *‘ Almost 
overcome by his emotions, he looked closely at his shoes. Tow 
large and solid they were! One could travel to the end of 
the world in them. He set out resolutely on his journey.” 

Other translations, but not such good ones, are: Gudrun 
(Dent, 8s. 6d.) by Miss Margaret Armour, and The Jolly 
Tailor (Longmans, 6s.) translated from the Polish, by 
Miss L. M. Borski and Miss K. B. Miller. Miss Eleanor 
Farjeon has collected the stories of many historical heroes 


and Fantasy 


and has added some excellent verse to her book Mighty Men 
(Blackwell, 5s.). 

At the head of the list of new stories comes Mr. A. A. Milne’s 
The House at Pooh Corner (Methuen, 7s. 6d.), already reviewed 
in these columns. Our old friends, Pooh, Eeyore and Piglet 
meet again, and make friends with a new and very boisterous 
character named “ Tigger.” Next best among the original 
stories is Tales of Toytown (Oxford University Press, 5s.), 
which is written and illustrated by Mr. S. G. Hulme Beaman. 
Ernest, the policeman, the Mayor and the inventor are really 
living characters, and the book is funny—really funny— 
irresponsible and original. The exuberant style of the two 
first stories is not maintained throughout the book, but it is 
all good. 

Sea Magic (Lane, 7s. 6d.), written by Mr. Cyril Beau- 
mont and cheerily illustrated by Mr. Wyndham Payne, is the 
story of a small boy who built a cardboard ship. He manned 
it with toy sailors and took it on to the lawn, where he met 
with a small man, who granted him a wish. All little boys 
would have chosen Paul's wish, and a few minutes later he 
heard the flapping of sails. ‘* He felt something like rain 
on his cheek. He touched it with his finger. It was wet. 
Ife put the finger to his mouth. It tasted quite salt.” There 
followed the most amazing adventures with the toy sailors, 
now come to life. Paul landed on the Island of Ants and lived 
dangerously for some hours. Mr. Cyril Beaumont can 
write well, but he has not quite the courage of his own magic, 
for at the end of the book he suggests that Paul may have 
been asleep all the time. 

Two books published by Messrs. Heinemann merit atten- 
tion. One of these (The Griffin, 6s.), by Miss E. M. Channon, 
has a rather hackneyed plot—the discovery of hidden treasure 
by children who stay in a country house. But the ordinariness 
of the theme is redeemed by clever handling and by the intro- 
duction of some strange, heraldic beasts. The other book, 
Mumbudget (6s.), by Miss Helen Simpson, though really beau- 
tifully written, is yet not quite right. It tells of the adven- 
tures of a little boy named William with Irish fairies and an 
English Brownie. “Why don’t you just be invisible?” 
William inquired of the Brownie. “It’s less of a strain, 
sir,’ the Brownie answered, “being something, however 
different, than being nothing.” He disguised himself as a 
neatly-folded vest and travelled back to Ireland with William. 
The other stories are not quite so good: they are a little 
** precious.” Miss Margaret Beatrice Lodge’s A Fairy To 
Stay (Oxford, 5s.) tells of a little girl named Pamela Perry, 
who lived with two very stiff Aunts. These relations were 
so horrid that the behaviour of the Fairy, who came to stay, 
was quite justified. This book can be recommended for all 
small girls. The illustrations by Miss A. H. Watson are 
excellent and match the spirit of this gay little book. 

BARBARA EvpHAN Topp. 


For Girls of All Ages 


Tue schoolgirl stories of this year are much the same as they 
have always been. The same situations occur and recur: 
there are rescues from precipices and rescues from water: 
there are bad little girls who make good; and poor little 
girls who win prizes, and there are still too many of the 
deceitful and malicious bigger girls who are allowed to upset 
the whole school for whole terms at a time. There is, however, 
a tendency among the schoolgirls authors to write a great 
deal more than usual about the holidays and also to describe 
rather out of the ordinary schools, whose inmates are mentally 


less anaemic than their fictitious sisters have been in the 
past. 

Miss KE. M. Brent Dyer’s Head Girl of The Chalet School 
(Chambers, 3s. 6d.) is a good example of this change in school 
fiction. Her school is in Switzerland, and one of her char- 
acters, an American girl, describes an enemy as “a pie-faced, 
rubber-necked, four-flusher.” The expression is not pretty 
but it is a welcome change after the usual * beast ~~ and 
* potter.’ The girls meet with a rather terrifying lunatic, 
who is afterwards found dead in @ salt mine near Innsbruck, 
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THE 100 BENN BOOKS 
FOR CHRISTMAS 


@ Some suggestions for making the best use of this page:— 
1. Look out the list of those to whom you sent Christmas presents last year. 
2. Add some new names and ensure that this year all oversea friends shall be remembered in time for early posting. 
3. Mark on this page the book or books that will give the greatest pleasure to each. 
4 Take the complete list of names and addresses together with the marked page to the bookseller’s and he will 


do the rest. 


FOR DISCRIMINATING PEOPLE 


AFFIRMATIONS Series, God in the ModernWorld, 24vols.,1s.each. 

Tue SONGS OF EXPERIENCE, AND 

THE SonGs OF INNOCENCE, by William Blake. Exquisite facsimile 
editions, 12s. 6d. each. 

SCYTHIAN Art, by G. Borovka, 21s. 

THis BeLieEvING Wor.p, by Lewis Browne, 7s. 6d. 

ScuusBert’s Sones, by Richard Capell, 15s. 

AucTION BripceE For ALL, by A. E. Manning Foster, 6s. 

BABYLONIAN ArT, by S. Harcourt-Smith, 21s. 

PLAIN JANE, by A. P. Herbert, 6s. 

CHINESE ArT, by R. L. Hobson, roo plates in colour, 30s. 

PRACTICAL TELEVISION, by E. T. Larner, ros. 6d. 

A DipLomat OrfF Duty, by Sir Francis Lindley, 12s. 6d. 

Tue Son or Man, by Emil Ludwig, 15s. 

Tuis Fit Business, by R. P. Messel, ros. 6d. 

Wuat I Berreve. J Believe in God, by Maude Royden, 7s. 6d.; 
The Belief of Catholics, by Father Ronald Knox, 7s. 6d.; Re- 
ligion without Revelation, by Professor Julian Hux’ey, 8s. 6d. 

Ask Me Anotuer, by Owen Rutter, 3s. 6d. 

Wuy Not Grow YounG? by Robert W. Service, 6s. 

HUNTING UNDER THE Microscopr, by Sir Arthur Shipley, 8s. 6d. 

Bases OF MopeERN SCIENCE, by J. W. N. Sullivan, ras. 6d. 

DESIGN IN MoDERN PRINTING, Edited by Joseph Thorp, tos. 6d. 

THe CotLectep Worxs or H. G. WELLS. Thin paper Essex 
Edition, 3s. 6d. and 6s. each. 


FOR LOVERS OF LITERATURE 


Atmayer’s FoLty, and cther works of Joseph Conrad, 3s. 6d. 
cloth, 5s. leather, each. 

Tue SHort Srories oF H. G. WELLS, 63 stories, 7s. 6d. 

Persian Pictures, by Gertrude Bell, ros. 6d. 

Tue Return, by Charles Bennett, 3s. 6d. paper, 5s. cloth. 

Stupy To BE Quiet, by B. L. Edwards, 6s. 

Tre Lecacy or Bunyan, by The Rev. W.Y. Fullerton, D.D., 3s. 

Tue Cextic Sonc Sook, by Dr. A. P. Graves, 10s. 6d. 

W. B. Yeats’ Poems, ios. 6d. 

Mrs. FiTZHERBERT, by Shane Leslie, 3s. 6d. paper, 5s. cloth. 

FaBies oF A:sop, by Sir Roger L’Estrange, 1os. 6d. and 42s. 

Hoppta! by Ernst Toller, translated by Hermon Ould, 6s. 

Tue Licut CoMeDIAN, by Hermon Ould, 3s. 6d. paper, 5s. cioth. 

MARcHING SpaIn, by V. S. Pritchett, ros. 6d. 

A QuarTETTE OF CoMeEniIES, by H. G. Wells, 7s. 6d. and 12s. 6d, 


FOR READERS OF FICTION 


Far Enoucu, by Helen Ashton, 7s. 6d. 

THE PARTNERSHIP, by Phyllis E. Bentley, 7s. 6d. 

THE SPINNER OF THE YEARS, by Phyllis E. Bentley, 7s. 6d. 

Deep Sea Busses, by Henry H. Bootes, ros. 6d. 

SueiLa Botu-Ways, by Joanna Cannan, 7s. 6d. 

Now East, Now West, by Susan Ertz, 7s. 6d. 

Tue Lay Conressor, by Stephen Graham, 7s. 6d. 

Avarice House, by Julian Green, 7s. 6d. 

No Roap, by Philip Gribble, 7s. 6d. 

Tue TRIALS oF Topsy, by A. P. Herbert, 6s. 

Tue Fast GENTLEMAN, by Keble Howard, 7s. 6d. 

Tue Case OF BEVAN YORKE, by W. B. Maxwell, 7s. 6d. 

Great Frencu SHort Stories, Edited by Lewis Melville and 
Reginald Hargreaves, 8s. 6d. 

GoLpEN Rain, by Owen Rutter, 7s. 6d. 

War Amonc Lapies, by Eleanor Scott, 7s. 6d. 

Common Cray, by H. Hessell Tiltman, 7s. 6d. 

Mr. BLETTSwORTHY ON RAMPOLE ISLAND, by H. G. Wells, 7s. 6d. 

Tue Wor_p oF WILLIAM CLISSOLD, by H. G. Wells, 3 vols., 7s. 6d. 
each, 


FOR CONNOISSEURS 


Tse EumorropouLcos COoLLecTION OF CHINESE PAINTINGS, 
Edited by Laurence Binyon, £12 12s. 

A History OF ARCHITECTURE IN ITaLy, by C. A. Cummings, 
2 vols., 35s. the set. 

GOTHIC AND RENAISSANCE BOOKBINDINGS, by E. P. Goldschmidt, 
2 vols., 6 guineas the set. 

THe EvuMorFOPOULGS CATALOGUE OF CHINESE POTTERY AND 
PorceLaIN, by R. L. Hobson, 6 vols., 12 guineas each. 

THE JULIAN SHELLEY, Edited by Roger ingpen and Walter Peck. 
In sets of 10 vols., 3 guineas each vol. 

Mopern FRENCH ARCHITECTURE, by H. M. Robertson, 32s. 6d, 

From Masic To Science, by Dr. Charles Singer, 25s. 

ENGLIsH Miniatures, by G.C. Williamson &J. de Bourgoing,7 gns. 

Tue ATLANTIC EDITION OF THE Works OF H. G. WELLS, Com- 
plete in 28 vols., 1 guinea each. 

Tue Sitver Cat, by Humbert Wolfe (Bruce Rogers Edition), 63s. 


FOR POLITICIAXS & HISTORIANS 


THE INTIMATE Papers OF CoLoneL House, vols. I & Il, 42s., 
vols. III & IV, 42s. 

Tue Letrers OF GERTRUDE BELL, 2 vols., 2 guineas the set. 

SELF AND Society Series. Pamphlets on Current Social Problems, 
6d. each. 

Lapy Mary Wortiey Monracu, by Iris Barry, 15s. 

THE RETURN TO LAISSER Farre, by Sir Ernest Benn, 6s. 

Tue Lire or ALcrsiabes, by E. F. Benson, 12s. 6d. 

CHARLES JAMES Fox, by John Drinkwater, 25s. 

My Native Lanp, by Don Agustin Edwards, 28s. 

New York Nicuts, by Stephen Graham, 12s. 6d. 

ENGLAND, by The Very Rev. W. R. Inge. Cheap edition, 5s. 

THE GOVERNANCE OF ENGLAND, by Sidney Low, 8s. 6d. 

WILuiAM O'BRIEN, by Michael MacDonagh, 21s. 

PorTRAITS OF THE New Century, by E. T. Raymond, 12s. 6d. 

Coa AND Its Conr.icts, by John R. Raynes, 21s. 

THe Lire oF Lorp Curzon, by The Rt. Hon. the Earl of 
Ronaldshay, 3 vols., 21s. each. 

Tue AMERICA OF To-Day, by J. A. Spender, 12s. 6d. 

Mary ANNE DisracLl, by James Sykes, ros. 6d. 

THE PAGEANT OF CIVILISATION, by F. B. Warren, 2rs. 

THE Way THE WorLpD Is GoInc, by H. G. Wells, 7°. 6d, 

UNDISCOVERED AUSTRALIA, by Sir Hubert Wilkins, 2is. 


FOR DETECTIVES 


Wuo OPENED THE Door? by Thomas Cobb, 7s. 6d. 

THe GREENE Murper Case, by S. S. Van Dine, 7s. 6d. 

EAST ALL THE Way, by J. G. Lockhart, 7s. 6d. 

Tue Oversury Mystery, by Judge Parry, 7s. 6d. 

Tue QuesTIon, by Margaret Peterson, 7s. 6d. 

THe UNPLEASANTNESS AT THE BELLONA CLus, by Dorothy L. 
Sayers, 7s. 6d. 

Tue House oF FEAR, by Robert W. Service, 7s. 6d. 

KoNTROL, by Edmund Snell, 7s. 6d. 

Mrxep RELATIONS, by Victor L. Whitechurch, 7s. 6d. 


FOR THE YOUNG OF ALL AGES 


Nora 1s Five, by Lady Bell, rs. 

CHILDREN, CAN You ANSWER THIS? by George A. Birmingham, 
as. 6d. 

Tue HepzipaH HEN Book, by Olwen Bowen, 3s. 6d. 

How ters, by H. C. Hunt, ts. 6d. 

Letters To Hiary, by Stephen King-Hall, 8s. 6d. 

CoMmPLeTE HISTORY OF THE BASTABLE FAMILY, by E. Nesbit, 10s. 

PRUDENCE AND Peter, by Elizabeth Robins and Dr. Octavia 
Wilberforce, 7s. 6d. 

Unwin’s Fairy Books, 6 titles (English, Scottish, Welsh, Irish, 
Italian, Polish), 6s. each. 


FOR EVERYONE 


A very delightful Christmas Card is a greeting on one of Benn’s Sixpennies—an Augustan Book of 
Poetry, a volume from the famous, ever-growing, Sixpenny Library, or for child friends, one of Benn’s 
edition of Stead’s Books for the Bairns. 


ERNEST BENN Limited, Bouverie House, Fieet Street 
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New 


5s.), 


The story should satisfy all child sensationalists. The 
House Captain, by Miss Dorita Fairlie Brace (Oxford Press, 
js in the old tradition: a girl is blamed for something that 
she has not done and is cleared of suspicion by an enterprising 
new girl. All the same the book is pleasantly written and 
most of its characters are likeable. Miss Margaret Ironside 
has attempted the unusual in her book The Black Sheep of St. 
Michael's (Black, 2s. 6d.). 
which is modelled on R.L.S.’s ** Suicide Club.” 
course, no suicides, but the members are so detestable that 
one rather regrets the omission. Miss Angela Brazil has 
again produced in At School with Rachel (Blackie, 6s.) a very 
jong story, which has for its heroine a girl who was the middle 
She detests her school and _ finally 
It is a sympathetically 


Her young. heroines form a society 


one of a large family. 
wins a scholarship to another one. 
written book, but it would be very dull if it were not for a 
good deal of holiday relief and an account of an archery 
competition. Terry the Black Sheep (Pearson, 3s. 6d.). by Miss 
May Wynne, is anything but dull, for though it is a school 
story there is very little about school in it. It should appeal 
to all eleven vear old children who have not yet left home. 

Miss Elsie J. Oxenham’s Crisis in Camp Keema (Chambers, 
5s.) is a really excellent Girl Guide story with an English 
School setting. Camp Keema was the Camp * that faced the 
wind.” Miss Oxenham writes well and has introduced many 
exciting incidents. Another good book by Miss Oxenham is 
The Abbey School (Collins, 6s.). This is of full-sized novel length 
ind the characterization is really good. The Oxford Press 
has again produced a very good annual in The Grand Book For 
Girls (5s.). All the stories in it are readable, and so are the 
practical articles, especially one on House Boat Holidays, 


There are, of 


and one on Ballad Singing, by Miss Jean Sterling Mackinlay. 
The Best Book For Schoolgirls (Collins, 3s. 6d.) contains some 
good matter but is shoddily produced. All the above books 
are suitable for children of from ten to fourteen years old. 
There is a great improvement among the books for older 
girls. Rusty Ruston (Longmans, 7s. 6d.) is a good American 
hook which tells of a girl who becomes a market gardener. 
Its author, Miss Marion Hurd Me’Neely, shows signs of becom- 
ing a Aleott. The Bright Eyes of Danger 
(Chambers, 3s. 6d.). by Mr. John Foster, is a well-written 
historical novel, which tells the story of an old manuscript 
discovered in a Scottish house. 


second Louisa 


Miss Katharine Tynan‘s book 


The Handsome Brandons (Blackie, 8s. 6d.). which has an 
Trish setting, can also be recommended. The Princess 


Pruneila (Collins, 5s.), by Miss Katharine Oldmeadow, is very 
amusing in its descriptions of life in a villa in the South. 
Several of the books for quite little girls are excellent. 
Marytary (Oxford Press, 5s.), by Mr. H. B. Creswell, is the 
best of these, and the Oxford Press have published «a good 
second in Miss Edith Howe's Silver Island (3s. 6d.). 
a New Zealand story, which has for its hero a delightful 
small boy named * Wuflles.”. | Miss Howe writes with humour. 
Miss Anne Macdonald's Dimity Dand (Chambers, 2s. 6d.) 
is a book that will appeal to romantic little girls. The 
story begins unhappily and is rather sentimentally written, 
but all the same it has a certain charm, and the ending is very 
joyous. IJlervic Legends (Blackie, 7s. 6d.) contains a selection 
of tales about Robin Hood, St. George, Richard and Blondel, 
and other heroes which have been well chosen by Miss Agnes 
Grozier Herbertson. It is one of the best books of the year 
and has the advantage of being suitable for girls of all ages. 


This is 


For Sedate Children 


Tr is never quite fair to give a child a Christmas present with 
to help it with its arithmetic, for example, 
At the same time, there are children 
with a real hunger for information ; they are genuinely eager 
to learn more of the world around them. Parents who have 
do better than encourage 


an ulterior motive : 
or to improve its morals. 


such children to consider cannot 
their spontaneous interests. 

We can imagine, for example, a boy or girl who would be 
enthralled by Professor C. A. Grant’s Our Wonderful Universe 
(Harrap, 5s.). This a “talk” on astronomy, with 
nearly one hundred and fifty illustrations of the marvels of 


book is 


the sky. Another excellent book is Mr. Laurence Wilson’s 
Painting in the “Shown to the Children” series (Jack, 


bs. 6d.). Twenty-three masterpieces are reproduced in colour 
and reproduced astonishingly well considering the price of 
the book. In addition, Mr. Wilson’s text shows a real ability 
to make the differences of Kuropean schools interesting and to 
enrich our personal observation. Mr. Donald A. Mackenzie's 
Rome Through Five Centuries (Blackie, 5s.) is a good deal 
stiffer; but the history of Rome is capably told, and more 
attention is given to personalities than to the terrifying 
succession of laws and political crises. Of course, such books 
as Stories of British History, by Rowland Walker, and Tales 
of Scottish Keeps and Castles, by . W. Grierson (Black, 6s. 
each), or The Book of Famous Queens, by LL. IL. Farmer 
(Harrap, 8s. 6d.), are, by the very romance of their subjects, 
likely to appeal to children directly and would never be 
thought of as a disguised instruction. The same may be said of 
a more original volume, Through Merrie England, by ¥. D, 
Bedford (Warne, 7s. 6d.). the author of which gives us a series 
of vivid scenes from the Elizabethan age. 

There are subjects which most children are interested in 
without any prompting. What boy could fail to enjoy Mr. i. 
L.. Klias’s The Book of Polar Exploration (Harrap, 7s. 6d.) ? 
All the great expeditions to the Arctic and the Antarctic are 
recounted, and the tales are often illustrated by drawings or 
photographs made by the original members. The Wonder Book 
of the Navy (Ward, Lock, 6s.) contains three hundred illus- 
trations and has a foreword by Admiral Jellicoe : it is at once 
authoritative and intimate. A sea-book for smaller children is 
My Picture Book of Life-Boats (Ward, Lock, 1s. 6d.). 

Among the books upon animals and natural history, pride 
of place, for charm and originality, must be given to Gay-Neck, 
the Story of a Pigeon, by Dahn Gopal Mukerji (Dent, 6s.). It 





is a tender and graceful account of a real Indian carrier pigeon, 
which came to France during the War and accomplished 
heroic for the Allies. Mr. Ernest Thompson Seton 
shows his customary sympathy and penetration in his 


service 
new 
volumes of animal stories, Chink, Foam Ravzor-back and The 
Trail of the Sandhill Stag (Modder and Stoughton, 2s. 6d. 
and in Wild (Scribner, 7s. 6d.) 
Mr. W. T. Hornaday informs us of the private thoughts and 


each) : Animal Interviews 
customs of over forty wild creatures in a light and humorous, 
vet Mr. Eric Fitch Daglish 


produced a series of six volumes of woodeuts., Animals in Black 


very accurate. fashion. has 
and White, showing birds and beasts in their natural postures : 
they are all published by Messrs. Dent at 2s. 6d.. and, to 
anyone who cannot buy the whole series, we would especially 
recommend The Smaller Beasts for the oddity 
of its characters. 


interest 
are the 
characters of the story are Creatures That Fly and Creatures 
That Swim, both by Winifred Vaizey (Black, 1s. 6d.). They 
are for small children and the pictures are clean and vivid. 
The Book of the Countryside, by F. M. and L. T. Duncan 
(Collins, 6s.), is full of interest. 

There are three excellent books which tell the stories of the 
Scripture for bovs and girls. The Child's Bible, by John 
Stirling (Cassell, 10s, 6d.), keeps mainly to the words of the 
English version, and is well illustrated. The Friend of Little 
Children, by the Rev. J. Sinclair (Blackwell, 
7s. 6d.), is written in a more colloquial and expansive way. 
A Boys’ and Girls’ Life of Christ, by Dr. Paterson Smyth 
(fodder and Stoughton, shorter and simpler 
and contains less illustrations, but its tone is quiet and 


and 
Two books in which birds or fishes 


Stevenson 


G6s.), is 


serious, 
If anyone wishes to be astonishingly generous to a child, he 
ean hardly give him anything more sure to delight him than 


The Children’s Encyclopaedia, edited by Arthur Mee 
(Educational Book Company, £6 10s., cloth). Whether he is 
interested in engineering, history, literature, tricks and 


puzzles, films or fairy stories, he will find much to his private 
taste. There 
pictures or so well calculated to attract and keep a child’s 


can be few books with such a profusion of 


attention. The encyclopaedia is in ten volumes. 

To the boy whose ambition it is to possess a motor cycle. and 
indeed to many motor cyclists of maturer years, The Boy's Book 
of the Motor Cycle, by John Harrison (Oxford University Press, 
Humphrey Milford, 5s.), will be of no little interest. The 
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— Foreign Lands — 


THE CHINESE REVOLUTION 
1926-27 

A record of the period under Com- 

munist control as seen from the 

Nationalist capital, Hankow. 

By H. Owen Chapman, M.B., 

etc. 12s. net 


NEPAL 
By Perceval Landon 
187 illustrations and 5 maps. 
Two volumes. 63s. net. 


ARABIA OF THE WAHHABIS 
By H. St. J. Philby 


lilustrations and a map. 31s, 6d. net. 


SIAM AND CAMBODIA 
In Pen and Pastel 
By Rachel Wheatcroft 


Illustrated by the author, 21s, net. 


Sport 


SHIKAR 
By Lt.-Col. C. H. Stockley, 
D.S.O 


Author of “ Big Game Shooting in the 
Indian Empire.” Jilustrated. 125. net. 


IN MY OPINION 
Being a Book of Dissertations on 
Horses and Horsemanship. 
Edited by Major W. E. Lyon 
Contributions by many well-known 
experts and artists. 31s. 6d. net. 








HILAIRE BELLOC 


Belinda 
A Tale of Affection in Youth and Age. 
6s. net. 
And a signed and limited edition. 
21s. net. 


(December 13th.) 


WALTER 
DE LA MARE 
Come Hither 


A Collection of Poems for the Young 
of All Ages. 


New and greatly enlarged edition. 
Cloth, 10s. 6d, net, 
Leather, 15s. net. 


GEORGE MEREDITH 


Complete Poetical Works 
New Edition. Cloth, 8s. 6d. net. 
Leather, 12s. 6d. net. 


BERNARD SHAW 


The Intelligent Woman’s Guide 
to Socialism and Capitalism 
500 poges. 
2ist thousand, 


15s. net. 




















Christmas Books 
ome 


— Biography & Reminiscence — 


THE BROWNINGS 
By OSBERT BURDETT, Author of 
“W. E. Gladstone.” 15s. net 


Spectator: “ The author has fulfilled the true function 
of criticism.” 


LETTERS OF 


KATHERINE MANSFIELD 
Edited by J. MIDDLETON MURRY 
Two volumes 
Frontispieces. 15s. net 


MEMOIRS OF 
PRINCE MAX OF BADEN 


Two volumes. 425. net 
—- Books for Collectors ——— 


JACOB FAITHFUL 
By CAPTAIN FREDERICK MARRYAT 
With coloured illustrations by R. W. Buss. Intro- 
ductory Essay by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 
Edition limited to 750 copies. Two vols. 42s. net 


THE TRAVEL DIARIES OF 
WILLIAM BECKFORD 
OF FONTHILL 
Edited with a biographical Introduction by Guy 
Chapman. Illustrated. Two volumes. 42s. net 


RHAPSODY: A Dream Novel 
By ARTHUR SCHNITZLER. With illustrations 
in colour and black and white by Donia Nachshen. 

Edition limited to 1000 copies. 25s. net 


General 


AN ELIZABETHAN 


JOURNAL 
Being a Record of Those Things Most Talked 
of During the Years 1591-1594 


By G. B. HARRISON. With 32 collotype plates. 
31s. 6d. net 


THE GOTHIC REVIVAL 


An Essay in the History of Taste 
By KENNETH CLARK. With 20 collotypes. 
21s. net 


A TREASURY OF ENGLISH 
APHORISMS 


By LOGAN PEARSALL SMITH, Author of 
“Trivia.” 7s. €d. net 


Poetry & Drama 


THE POETICAL AND 
DRAMATIC WORKS OF 


SIR CHARLES SEDLEY 
Collected and edited from Old Editions, with 
preface, notes, appendix and bibliography. By 

V. de S. PINTO. Two vols. 52s. 6d. net 


POEMS OF THIRTY YEARS 
By GORDON BOTTOMLEY. 7s. 6d. net 





ft 





one 


— Two Good Series — 


CONSTABLE’S 
MISCELLANY 
Some of the recent additi 
Piccadilly (a novel) 
By LAURENCE OLIPH 
Introduction by MICHAEL SA! 


* Bliss 
By KATHERINE MANS 


* Fallodon Papers 
By LORD GREY 


Isles of Illusion 
By “ ASTERISK” 
Edited by Bohun Lyn 
3s. 6d. net per vol, 


* Also in leather 


LIONEL EDWARDS’ GIFT 
BOOKS 


The latest volume is: 

A Handful of Leather 
By WILL H, OGILVII 
Illustrated in colour by 
LIONEL EDWARDS. 


Cloth, 14s. net, Leather, 21s 








THEODORE DREISER 
The “ Genius ” 
10s. net. 


Truth: “ The interest never flax 
intensely human story.” 


NAOMI 
ROYDE-SMITH 


The Lover 


5s. net. 


Manchester Guardian: “ This i 
thing out of the common. , .. A 
tinguished piece of work, i 
and accomplished.” 


ANTHONY RICHARDSON 
The Transgressor 
7s. 6d. net, 


S. P. B. Mais: “It is rare to { 
story so full of passion and action, 
well constructed or so convincing in 
its portraiture.” 


SARAH GERTRUDE 
MILLIN 
The Coming of the Lord 
7s. 6d. net, 


Gerald Gould: ** Mrs. Millin wr 
as always, firmly, sympatheti 
ironically . . . a vivid, pow: 
challenging story.” 




















¢, 10 Orange St. W.C. 2 
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history of the motor cycle is traced from the hobby horse of 
1818 to the high-powered machine we know to-day. Numerous 
jlustrations, including those of primitive ‘* boneshakers,” the 
“ penny-farthing ” of a generation ago, and early motor 
machines, help the texts, and chapters on ‘ How the Engine 
Works.” “Some Technical Terms Explained,” and ** The Care 
of the Machine,” 
Stories of Engineering Adventure, Railways 


give the reader all the information he may 
desire. Ships— 
Canals, by Edward Cressy (Warne, 7s. 6d.), originally written 
as a series of Wireless Talks for Young Peopie, will appeal 
to those who wish to know more about the activities of 
the early pionecrs of transport. There are many good illustra- 
tions. The Book of Remarkable Machinery, by Ellison 
Hawks (Harrap, 7s. 6d.), tells the history of the Steam Engine, 
both the locomotive and the engines of industrial application. 
The chapter on ~ Remarkable 
jncludes an account of the steam 


machinery on board ship ~* 
that on “The 
jaternal combustion engine ~ not only deals with motor cars, 
but with submarines and the Diese! engine. It is just the 
book for the boy with a taste for engineering, The Steel Rail- 
way. by Cecil A. Allen (Longmans, 6s.), is another attractive 
book for the boy who wishes to read all about railways ; 
the mountains, underground, 


turbine ;: 


railways everywhere 
across the water, railways on five continents, all come into 


among 
his survey. Excellent illustrations, some in colour, complete 
an interesting volume. 


Books for Boys 


Ture title at once suggests adventure books, and the best 
of these this year is The Flying Squad, by Colonel Bishop, 
V.C., and Major R. Stuart-Wortley (Harrap, 6s.). Colonel 
Bishop was perhaps the most brilliant aviator of the War, 
and the story, which is laid in Canada or America (or, perhaps 
one might say, over them), is really a first-rate thriller. ** One 
been way 
lay a ghastly wreck,” 


before the aeroplane had winging its 
smoothly through the air 
gives only one of the thrilling moments of the story of two 
boys who leave school to join the most exciting of all secret 
services. Next to this we recommend Ships and 
Sailors, by Stanley Rogers (Harrap, 7s. 6d.), a delightfully 
illustrated collection of stories of famous ships. Of equal 
value, but in a different category, is The Treasure Cave, a 
collection of prose and verse edited by Lady Cynthia Asquith 
(Jarrolds, 6s.), which includes stories and poems by Walter 
de la Mare, Sir Henry Newholt, Rafael Sabatini and many 
other writers. and is full of amusing illustrations. Almost 
the only other really good book which we have received is 
Miss Marjorie Winged Trees (Blackwell, 6s.), 
1 good story of adventure and exploration, which will delight 
into the wild and find new 


minute 
now it 


would 


jowen’s The 


everybody who longs to sct out 
Jands. There is, indeed, one other book which deserves 
special mention. Count Billy, by Greville MacDonald (Dent, 
6s.), is a really well-written and charming story of Cornwall, 
full of delightful passages about blue-bells and guelder roses 
and curds and cream and saffron cake, and it is beautifully 
ilustrated by Francis KE. We should not he sur- 
prised if it became one day a children’s classic. 

And that is all. Five books out of some fifty or sixty 
and there will probably be many more published before 
Christmas. Why is it that the standard of bovs’ books is 
not higher? For the boy with a Wanderlust there are books 
about Australia, Little Australian Pioneers, by R. M. Fergus 
(Hutchinson, 5s.): about Russia, Where the Russian Flag 
Flee, by David Ker (Chambers, 2s. 6d.): about the Far 
West. Twenty-Sixv Stories of the Backwoods (R.T.S., 3s. 6d.) ; 
and Jack in the Rockies, by George Bird Grinnell (Chambers, 
3s. fid.), and two books by Perey F. Westerman. A Shanghai 
Adventure (Blackie. 6s.) and Captured at Tripoli (Blackic, 
3s. Gd.). Of these probably the last two will be most widely 
read. Mr. Westerman is one of the most successful writers 
of boys’ books, but listen to him: *‘ Without hesitation, 
and as if the action was perfectly natural to him, the lad 
moved till his body shielded his chum’s face from the now 
(p. 60). Must boys really 


3edford. 


strengthening rays of the sun” 
be filed with stuff like this ? 

It is our painful duty to review also some sehool books. 
If the adventure hooks are often written in atrocious English, 


they are, at any rate, usually quite exciting. Not so the 
school books. The Liveliest Term at Templeton, by Richard 
sird (Blackie, 2s. 6d.); Stand Fast Wymondham! by A. 1. 
Haydon (Warne, 3s. 6d.): The Short 

by Hylton Cleaver (Collins, 6s.) ; and The Capiain of Stannards, 
by Michael Poole (Blackie, 5s.), are no worse than any of the 
rest-—— possibly better, but if anv foreigner should read them 
it is just possible that he might imagine that they were good 
descriptions of English public or private schools, and, little 
though there may be to say for these institutions, we can 
nothing in the 


Term at Greyminster, 


say from personal experience that they are 
least bit resembling the frightful conglomerations of bullies, 
have been created by 


* jolly good fellows ~ that 


the professional school story writers. 


prigs and 


And vet we can quite 


well remember the excitement with which we used to read 


them in the schoolroom paradise 


while school was still a 


shining through the steam of nurse’s tea. Is it that we 
are too old and sophisticated now? Perhaps the books 


that seem to bring childhood back to us best are in reality 


only the false impressions of silly old men and women like 
ourselves. We think not, but sometimes in imagination we 
see a little boy poring over A Prefect at Poneperdown. while 
Alice in Wonderland sits somewhere at the back of shelf 
in the day nursery, and then we wonder! 
hildren’s A Is 
Children’s Annuals 
So far as reading is concerned, the little people are generally 
very conventional folk! To be acceptable to children a 


writer must pretend to take their view of the art of life and 


literature. All stories must end well, vice must be punished, 
to spoil dramatic clfect. 


probability must not be allowed 


i 
The heady wine of comicality must flow freely, suflicientls 
freely to produce obvious incbration and the sweets of 
sentiment must never be long out of reach. As they get a 
little older the convention modifies, at least superficialiv. 


They are curious to know the world, and the w 


means school. Faced with the fact that life, specially the 
institutional life of school, is monotonous. they demand of 
literature a relief from monotony. They want adventure. 
Hiow far do the Christmas books for this vy fulfil these 
conditions 2? We think very well indeed. So far as the 
Christmas annuals and collections of short stories for Christmas 
co, we believe they will give even more pleasure than usual, 

Among so many that are good it is difficult to make a 
choice for special praise. To our minds the followi seem 
the best: Playhour Book (Longmans, 6s.), with its charming 
pictures, stories, and verses; Children’s Annual (Blackie. 5s.), 
in which a story entitled “Our Jumble Sale ~ is something 
quite outside the ordinary ; Nelsons’ Annual (6s.), which 


bristles with great riames and would delight a child of literary 
or artistic or musical taste ; Zoo and Animal 
It strikes just that happy medium between 


ial character 


Annual (Collins, 
5s.) is delightful. 
plain fact and coloured truth 
drawing is impossible, 

Books for big children, school and adventure books, are 
School us 


without which anin 


very difficult for men and women to iudve of. 
apart from education— presents a world which so far as grown- 
up people are concerned only interests its professional officials. 
It is difficult for those who have long left its horrors and 
delights behind them to attend once more to the politics of 
the “Lower Third,” to picture the rebellions and errors 
of justice which take place within its class-room walls, the 
alternate triumphs and humiliations of its inhabitants and 
their lawful rulers. It is quite certain, however, that pre- 
paratory school boys do take intense interest in these doings, 
and like to hear about them even in the holidays. 

But if all this ephemeral stuff must play its part in saleable 
children’s reading, the Christmas annuals this year contain 
a great deal else that is better worth having. The great 
Scout movement, though it has as yet produced no literature 
worthy of its importance, must inspire interest in all 
voung boys. The Scout Annual (Pearsons, 10s. 6d.), which 
contains one thousand and forty-six pages, tells of Scouts 
all over the world, and is full of practical suggestions for 
A much cheaper and smaller 
University Press, 


scouting under all conditions. 
volume, the Annual for Scouts (Oxford 
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ssellegeneneceraiereeis ‘: LONGMANS #esscceees 
FIERY GRAINS 
Thoughts and Sayings for Some Occasions Collected by 
H. R. L. SHEPPARD and H. P. MARSHALL 
~~ 3s. 6d. net. Pest Edition, 7s. 6d. net. 
THORNTON WILDER’S. 
New Book 
THE ANGEL THAT TROUBLED THE WATERS 
ur¢ ie schemata Ss. net, 
THE BRIDGE | OF SAN LUIS REY 
‘ifty-htth Thousand. 6s. net. 


THE CABALA 


Thirteenth Thousand. 6s. net. 








LIFE AND TRAGEDY OF 
THE EMPRESS OF RUSSIA 
BARONESS SOPHIE BUXNHOEV EDEN, 


Introduction by J. CC. Sovrri With Illustrations. 
25s. net. 
“ Her style is sip le and charmi: nd her gift of characterisa- 
tion not k than her ift of cones ep T he Empress of 
Russia stands out from her ¥ ages as a lovable woman.”- Spectator. 


A FINAL BURNING OF BOATS, ETC. 
DAME ETHEL SMYTH. 
With Frontispiece. 10s. 6d. net. 


“ Dame Ethel Smyth's sense of humour is as prominent as ever 
in her latest conflagration. . . . She has once more given us a 
book rich in vitality, and one thi at, im spite of its ominous title, 
leaves us still hoping for more. Daily Telegra 


VENTURES AND VOYAGES 

FE. KEBLE CHATTERTON. 

With Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 
LONDON’S OPEN-AIR STATUARY 

LORD EDWARD GLEICHEN. 

With 4 > Hlustrations from Photogr: sphs. 21s. net 

A remarkable and valuable book of reference.”"—-The Times. 
THESAURUS OF ENGLISH WORDS 

AND PHRASES 


Classified and Arranged so as to Facilitate the Expres- 
sion of Ideas and Assist in Literary Compositiva 
PETEK MARK ROGET, M.D., F-R.-S. 

New Edition by SAMUEL ROMILLY ROGET 

With Frontispiece. 7s. 6d. net. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
GEORGE MACAULAY TREVELYAN, 
With 37 Maps (3 of which are Coloured). 12s. 6d. net 
(hifty-stxth Thousand.) 
“ The most satisfactory one-volume history of England yet written.” 


BRITISH HISTORY IN THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1782-1901 
GEORGE MACAULAY TREVELYAN, — Litt.D., 
LL.D., F.B.A. With Maps. 12s. 6d. net. 
(7 wenty-seventh Thousand.) 
Cheap Complete Edition of 
MR. G. M. TREVELYAN’S 
CAL BOOKS 


With Maps and Illustrations, 6s. net cach. 


GARIBALDI’S DEFENCE OF 
THE ROMAN REPUBLIC (1848-9) 
GARIBALDI AND THE THOUSAND (May 1860) 
GARIBALDI AND THE MAKING OF ITALY 
(May-November 1860) 


RECENT REVELATIONS OF 
EUROPEAN DIPLOMACY 
G. P. GOOCH, D.Litt. Third Jitpression, with a 
Supplementary Chapter on the Revelations of 1927. 
7s. 6d. net. 


THE POLITICAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
in 12 Volumes. 12s. 6d. net each. 


VOL. I.—to 1066. By THOMAS HODGKIN. 

VOL. Il.—1066 to 1216. By G. BURTON ADAMS. 

VOL. IIl.—1216 to 1377. By T. F. TOUT. 

VOL. IV.—1377 to 1485. By Sir C. OMAN 

VOL. V.—1485 to 1547, By the eo Hon. H. A. L. FISHER. 

VOL. VI.—1547 to 1603. By e & - Eee 

VOL. VII.—1603 to 1660. By ” MON GUE 

VOL. VIII.—1660 to 1702, By Sir RICHARD LODGE. 

VOL. IX.—1702 to 1760. By I. S. LEADAM. 

VOL. X.—1760 to 1801. By Rev. W. ya 

VOL. XI.—1801 to 1837. By the Hon. G. C. BRODRICK and 
J. K. FOTHERINGHAM. 

VOL. XH.—1837 to 1901. By Sir SIDNEY LOW and LLOYD 
Cc, SANDERS, 








| THE STEEL HIGHWAY 
CECIL J. ALLEN. 
graphs and 8 Coloured Plates. 6s. net 
Also issued in Two Darts :— 
Part I. Railway Planning and Making. 3s. 6d. n¢ 
Part Il. Trains and their Control. 3s. 6d. net 
THE CHILDREN’S PLAY-HOUR BOOK 
THE SECOND HOUR 
Edited hy STEPHEN SOUTHWOLD 6s. net 
This book is longer and contains more pictures, both 
Coloured and Bleck and White, than last yea 


TEN-MINUTE TALES 
STEPHEN SOUTHWOLD. With Illustrations in 
Colour and in Black and White. 3s. 6d. net 
Tales for all moods; tales ot laughter, quaint tales, 
tales of imayination, etc. 


IN BETWEEN STORIES: 
Stories for Children between Tea-time and Bed 
STEPHEN SOUTHWOLD. With 2 Coloured Plates 
and 45 Black and White Illustrations. 3s. 6d. net 


JUNGLE JOHN A Book of the Big Game Jungles 


JOHN BUDDEN,. With Hlustrations by Major-General 
H. J. P. BROWNE, C.B. 6s Raper net. 
“It would be hard to find any boc ch is more likely to be 
certain of a welcome by a boy than a 9 ule ae yhn,’’ 


RUSTY RUSTON 
A Story for Brothers and Sisters 
MARION HURD MeNEELY. 
With Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net 


WONDER TALES FROM BALTIC WIZARDS 
From the German and English 
FRANCIS JENKINS OLCOTT. 
With Illustrations, 6s. net. 
These are stories from the little-known North-East 
Kurope—Esthonia, Lapland, Finland, Lithuania, 
Latvia. 

THE JOLLY TAILOR AND 

OTHER FAIRY TALES 

Translated from the Polish 
L. M. BORSKI and KATE B. MILLER. With Illus 
trations in Colour and Black and White. 6s. net 


THE CONQUEST OF 
MONTEZUMA’S EMPIRE 
From ANDREW LANG, 
With 8 Full-page Illustrations in Colour and numerou 
other Illustrations. 5s. net. 


TARTAN TALES 
From ANDREW LANG. Edited by BERTHA L. 
GUNTERMAN. With 8 Full-page Illustrations in 
Colour and numerous other Illustrations. 5s. net 
Eight Stories of Scotch loyalty to the Stuart Cause 


THE FAIRY BOOK SERIES 
Edited by ANDREW LANG. Fully Illustrated in 
Black and White. Those Volumes marked * have 
Coloured Pictures as well. Crown &vo. 5s. net each. 


BLUE FAIRY BOOK. RED FAIRY BOOK. 
GREEN FAIRY BOOK. YELLOW FAIRY BOOK. 
PINK FAIRY BOOK. GREY FAIRY BOOK. 
*VIOLET FAIRY BOOK. *OLIVE FAIRY BOOK. 
*CRIMSON FAIRY BOOK. “LILAC FAIRY BOOK. 
*ORANGE fr BOOK. *TRUE STORY BOOK. 
*BROWN FAIRY BOOK BLUE POETRY BOOK. 
RED TRUE STORY BOOK. ALL SORTS OF STORIES BOOK. 
STRANGE STORY BOOK ANIMAL STORY BOOK. 
*RED BOOK OF ANIMAL STORIES. *ARABIAN NIGHTS. 
*BOOK OF ROMAN *RED ROMANCE BOOK. 
= ae OF PRINCES ND PRINCESSES, 
BOOK OF HEROES. 
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gs. 6d.), is more suited to younger boys. The Empire Annual 
for Boys (Religious Tract Society, 7s. 6d.) describes boy's 


life in India, Canada and China to-day, and in England in 


the time of Robin Hood. In the Girls’ Own Annual and 
The Boys Own Annual, by the same publishers, we have 
much excellent practical matter. The volumes cost 12s. 6d. 
each, but they would be invaluable at holiday times for 
suggesting hobbies for brothers and sisters —needlework and 

wrestling, collecting. all sorts of serious 


cooking. games, 
and frivolous pastimes are explained and made attractive 
py experts. Chatterbox (Wells Gardner, Darton), too, is 
a wonderful 5s. worth, and might initiate any child into the 
romance of invention as well as amusing both boys and girls 
alike for many hours. 

For real children, children not vet at school, the mnual 
for Children (Oxford University Press, 5s.) is to be warmly 


recommended. Among other delights it contains a pretty 


play with a few “mortal” parts and fairies galore. Golden 
Year (Wells Gardner, Darton, 5s.) is a charming gift 


book, so is Messrs. Blackie’s .Wother Goose's Nursery Rhymes, 
for only 3s. 6d., and Painting Annual (Collins, 6s.), which con- 
simple one-colour pictures for Tony. pretty two-colour 
and all kinds of colours for you and 


tains ** 
pictures for Boy Blue, 


me.” There is no letterpress at all in this book bevond one 
line of explanation at the bottom of each page. 
Books for Little Children 
Evin babies of a year old love books -at least books with 
is to 


pictures in them. One of their first int llectual pursuits 


find Mummy and Daddy na sometimes ” doggy.” in picture- 
WOK an achievement which gives much pleasure. But for 
the children of such tender vears almost any illustrated book 
willdo. from a cinema programme to a pictorial encyclopaedia, 

But when thev are a little old and develop a love 
vi struction, it is better for them to have books of their 
ow Messrs. Dean provide this Christmas an even larger 
choice of painting books than usual. Children who love 
animats will be able to spend many happy hours painting pink 
al erev cockatoos kinetisher in flight in Farmland 
Pi ub go Bool (Dear oaS. id ). « ky yf Painting Bool. (Dean, 
Is.). Imaginative children will delight in Pixies (Dean. 1s.) 
with its little ereen fairv sitting on a vellow moon. and a 
would-be adventure will no dou choose Pirates (Dean, 1s.). 
Fo ir little books of the Playbox Series (The Medici sor let, ’ 


the 
thn Webb and the drawings by Margaret 


ers of three-veur-olds : 


1s. 6d. 
po This by 


each) are hand) 
Marion St. J 


rennant are sure to give pleasure. particularly the drawings 
f the donkey whose name is ” Picca Lilly 
1} 
hody ca iv he is a bore!” 





vives us this vear ¢ 


Miss Gwen White i book of Ancient and 
Modern Doils (Black, 5s.), although many of them cannot be 
said to be beautiful. One of the 
best books this vear for little children and for grown-ups to 
read is The Beautiful Book of Nursery Rhymes, Stories 
and Poems, arranged and illustrated by Mr. Frank Adams 
(Blackie. 10s. 6d.). Most of the old favourites are here, for 
instance. * Babes in the Wood ~ and * Gld Mother Hubbard.” 
Other books which would also make good ecifts for children of 
from eight downwards are other Goose's Book of Nursery 
Rhymes (Warne, 2s. 6d.) and MWilly-Molly-Mandy Stories, told 
and drawn by Joyce Lankester Brisley (Ilarrap, 2s, 6d.) about 
a little girl who enjoys running errands for her family, witha 


most of them are amusing. 


aloud 


most intriguing map of the village where she lives. 

The first book about flying which, as far as this reviewer 
knows. has ever been published for little children, is Air and 
Water Ways (Dean, 1s.). We are told how Ned was taken 
by his Daddy up in an acroplane and over the sea to France. 
The book is exciting and instructive. Motors and Railways 
(Dean, 1s.) is almost as exciting, but perhaps the modern boy 
will * look down ” on Brooklands now that he is able to look 
down on the world. It was rather surprising that a book 
should be published for little children, in these days of the 
League of Nations, which definitely glorifies warfare. Soldier 
Boy, by Félicité Lefevre and Tony Sarg (Medici Society, 5s.), 





is of this species. Many children will no doubt remembet 
Hepzibah Hen, who made her appearance last Christmas. and 
whose further adventures with Augustus Goat. the practical 


{1eain by Oiwen Bowen. illustrated 


joker. are told in Hepzribah 


by L. R. Brightwell (Collins, 3s. 6d.). Playtime Pets (Dean, 
3s. Gd.) and The Grand Book for Children (Oxford University. 
Press, 5s.) with a great variety of stories and poems. and 
Leading Strings (Wells Gardner. Darton. 2s. 6d.) with its 


) 
illustrations by Pauline Dunstan, will all help to 


charming 
while away many a wet afternoon. 
beautiful 


published this vear. 


books 
A list of them 
appears in this issue of the Spectator. (Blackie, 
1s. 6d.) must have a brief notice. for there has surely never 
been any book of illustrated verses with a moral purpose 


There are some reprints of children’s 
which are to-day classics. 


Striwi el pn fer 


which has given so much joy to children and grown-ups alike. 
Everybody wants to see “if Phillip can, Be a little gentle- 
man. ~ 

Perhaps the best book to read aloud this vear is a delightful 
story of everyday life in Holland, The Dutch Twins, by Lucie 
Fitch Perkins (Cape, 5s.).. The author who, we are told, has 
travelled a very great deal, tells the story of a farmer's family 
living in the dyke country. the twin children, 
making cheese or tumbling into canals. are equally attractive. 
The author certainly understands the details which all children 
love. There is Magic in it, by Edith L. Elias (Chambers, 
2s. 6d.), will please those is read and the 


Kit and Kat 


to whom it reader, 


There is certainly magic in it. for the fatries give some children 
the ¢ them. “a little bit of time—of 


fairy time,” ach an path 


reatest gift they can give 


in which they 1 island by a golden 


across the sea. So many adventures happen that it is impos- 
sible ito tell them here. The Marchioness of Londond res has 
published an original book of stories. most of which were 
written as letters to her daughter. in The Magic Inkpot (Mac- 
miilan. 15s.). These stories are based on Gaelic and Celtie 
It re nds, and thor oh the man of the characters ior instance, 
Davgdar Mor— are diflicult. the tales about them are entrancing, 
The illustrations by Hdmund B k and Lady Margaret 
Stuart are quite the most delightful illustrations that have 
appeared in in\ childs s book tl 
i. Cita » a, | eee oe 
The Muse in the Nursery 
Tuatisa. pretty Muse though e be seldom at her best 
when some poet beckons her t pproach the nursery. The 
fault is probably with the poets me can imagine them 
whispering to her, “Mind your head! Do stoop down! 
Remember, this doorway is only meant for low-brows !” 
And when Thalia bends her iovely head, her voice is usually 


muflled. 


But she has held it high for three of the poets this vear. 
She has held it gallantly for Miss Naomi Mitchison, whose 
book of fairy plays. Niv. Nought Nothing ( ipe, “Ss. Gd.), 
is a really exquisite achievement. The plays. as plays, are 
good and as poetry they are beautiful. and are filled with 
the inevitable loveliness of the best folk songs. The Scottish 
play may present difticulties to Sassenach readers. but the 
others will delight everybody. 

Thalia stoops occasionally, though not very often, for 
Miss Rose I*y leman., whose gentle verses in her book. Old 
Fashioned Girls (Methuen, 5s.) match Miss EK. M. Everett's 
softly tinted pictures. But how proudly Thalia held her 
head, when Miss Fyvleman wrote 

‘We stood and looked. we held our breath, 
The little: minut seemed like hours 
They did not speak. they did not stir, 
But stranve their little ft . I 
Among strar flowers 


An Alphabet of Magic (Medici Society. 6s.), by Miss 


Kleanor Farjeon, can have caused Thalia no crick in the 
neck either. The verse. of course. is excellent, and Miss 
Margaret Tarrant’s illustrations in pencil show a_ great 
improvement upon her usual work. 

Mrs. Frida Wolfe's book of riymes, The Very Thing 
(Sidgwick and Jackson, 6s.), is full of pleasant things. Her 
verse runs happily and has reason as well as rhyme. The 


book is illustrated with very good woodcuts by Miss Elizabeth 
Robbins. 
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BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED CHARMING BINDINGS ARTISTIC COLOURED WRAPPERS | 
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ROME THROUGH FIVE CENTURIES PERSIAN WONDER TALES * 
An Historical Survey from Early Times to the Beginning of Adapted from the Persian by MAJOR C. F. MACKENZIE, | | 
the Christian Era. by DONALD A. MACKENZIE. With cr Lately Political _ 2 ae rnment = _. | Th 
eight illustrations. Ss. net. — | areata frontispiece and four illustrations on roy ret 
THE LARGE-TYPE CONCISE ENGLISH get 
CHRISTMAS AND CHRISTMAS LORE DICTIONARY ” 
By T. G. CRIPPEN, Fully illustrated, 5s. net. A re-set and amplified edition of The Concise Dictionary, ex 
beautifully printed and beautifully clear. With many useful | At 
addenda. 908 three-column — Foolscap 4to, ee a | rf 
THE WALLET LIBRARY OF PROSE AND 7s. 6d. net. Roxburghe, 12s. 6d. net ; half-morocco, s. nct. " 
POETRY THE RED LETTER POETS 1a ¢ 
; tate ; : : Printed in red and black. Each volume has a portrait frontis- | tel 
| Daintily bound in cloth boards. Each volume with a portrait piece and a vignette introduction. Cloth boards with design be 
i frontispiece. Gilt top. Coloured wrapper, ls. 6d. net each. in white and gold; and wrapper, 2s. 6d. net cach. tH 
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NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS ; 
By Rear-Apmirat T. T. JEANS, 3y ANGELA BRAZIL, ch 
THE GUN-RUNNERS AT SCHOOL WITH RACHEL mi 
Illustrated by Joun Cameron, 6s. net. Illustrated by W. E. Wicurman. 6s. net. ay 
By PERCY F. WESTERMAN. By ALEXANDER MACDONALD, F.R.G:S. - 
A SHANGHAI ADVENTURE THE INVISIBLE ISLAND 2 
Illustrated by Leo Bates 6s. net Illustrated by Cuartes M. Suevpon, 5s. net. | th 
“te F ; . ; re 
=. a By ARTHUR O. COOKE. | 
—— ee Cee PLANTER DICK | 
ustrated by Rowianp HILpep, 5s. net. tr 
peas : ; Illustrated by Leo Bates, 5s. net. th 
ON THE WINGS OF THE WIND 3y MICHAEL POOLE. ol 
Illustrated by W. E. Wicrvt. 3s. 6d. net. THE CAPTAIN OF STANNARD’S li 
3y BESSIE MARCHANT, Illustrated by W. E. Wicutan. 5s. net. $} 
LUCIE’S LUCK By EVELYN SMITH. p 
Illustrated by F, E. Hitey. 5s. net. MILLY IN THE FIFTH W 
By FRANK CHARLESTON Illustrated by F. E. Wires, 5s. net. al 
SMUGGLER’S LUCK -— By JEFFREY HAVILTON, Pp 
Illustrated by Kennetu Inns. 3s. 6d. net. THE SCHOOL WINS | re 
7 “ - Illustrated by F. H. Warren. 3s. 6d. net. | t 
3y JOY FRANCIS, sy E. E. COWPER. 8 
THE GREY STONE GIRLS CAMILLA’S CASTLE ti 
Illustrated by Stantey Liovp, 3s. 6d. net. Illustrated by Rocrer Oak, 3s. 6d. net. } 4 
By E. C. MATTHEWS. By RICHARD BIRD. f 
MISS HONOR’S FORM THANKS TO RUGGER | 
Illustrated by H. L. Bacon, 3s. 6d. net. Illustrated by Frank Wricut, 3s. 6d. net. : 
| s 
THE NEW POPULAR HENTY é 
A handsome edition of the works of this unrivalled story-teller for boys. With coloured frontispiece, and other illus- 
trations. Pictorial wrapper in colour. 3s. 6d. net each. : 
ORANGE AND GREEN: THROUGH THREE CAMPAIGNS: | b 
A Tale of the Boyne and Limerick A Story of Chitral, Tirah, and Ashanti s 
V 
By FRANK ADAMS. By CICELY MARY BARKER. 








THE BEAUTIFUL BOOK OF NURSERY "ere . 
RHYMES, STORIES AND PICTURES 2 Ee a eS | 
With eighty-four superb coloured pictures and many in_black- Collected and superbly illustrated in colour and in black-and- 
and-white. 10s. 6d. net. white by Cicery M. Barker, Ss. net. | , 
| 
STILL THE FOUR BEST ANNUALS. EVERYTHING NEW | 
BLACKIE’S CHILDREN’S ANNUAL BLACKIE’S GIRLS’ ANNUAL, School—Games_ | 
Lavishly illustrated. 5s. net. —Adventure—Handicraft , 
BLACKIE’S BOYS’ ANNUAL. School—Sport scosite Aemuancalan Ss.nct. | 
—Adventure—Hobbies BLACKIE’S LITTLE ONES’ ANNUAL, 
Liberally illustrated in colour and in black-and-white. 5s net. Fully illustrated, 3s. 6d. net. ( 
1 
if Illustrated List of Books suitable for presentation post free on application. | 
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Scrutamini Scripturas 
A New Commentary on Holy Scripture including the are determined to give their critical faculty “its full and 


Apocrypha. Edited by Charles Gere, H. L. CGoudge, and 
Alfred Guillaume. (S.P.C.LK. 16s.) 

The Cambridge Shorter Bible. Arranged by A. Nairne, IT. R. 
Clover, and Sir A. Quiller-Couch (Cambridge University 


Press. 7s. 6d.) 
A pevout Roman Catholic lately said to me, * I think I must 
buy a New Testament. 
to have one. 


Its only a small book, but it is uscful 
Sometimes we have to read it as a penance.” 
The shock which these words will give to nearly everyone who 
reads them is an index of the extent to which religion and the 
reading of the Scriptures are still associated in the average 
English mind. The Bible Christians, in the 
exact sense of the term. The language and colour of the 
Authorized Version permeate our literature; the 
though we may not recognize it. 
God. 
tell us that general knowledge of the Bible has for some time 
been fading out of English life. 
the best way to teach it: 

frontiers of criticism, and wonder how far 
young parents do not interest their children in it because they 


Enelish are 


Psalms, 
control our conception of 
Nevertheless, those who have to do with young people 


Educators are uncertain about 
clergy hover nervously on the 
they dare go; 
are too vague about it themselves. If this process is to be 
checked, and the Bible return to its place of primacy in the 

First, the 
learning in 


mental life of the nation, two things seem needful. 
application to it of the 
archaeology, history, textual criticism and psychology, in a 
form which the ordinary educated reader can digest. Secondly, 
the opportunity of reading it like a book, and not as a peculiar 
relivious exercise. 

Recent attempts to satisfy the second demand by “ modern 


results of modern 


translations * into an undistinguished vernacular have defeated 
their own purpose, b: 
glamour which clothe the great Biblical writers in an aura of 
light. The poetry of Job, or the unique quality of Johannine 
spirituality, cannot survive reduction to the L.C.M. of English 
Such a Shorter Bible,” 
which gives in the Authorized Version, with essential revisions 
and without 


by destroying the beauty. depth and 


prose. work as the “* Cambridge 


verse-divisions, “all but the least attractive 
parts,” seems just what is needed to demonstrate the beauty 
and interest of the Scriptures : und to persuade the recalcitrant 
Compiled with 
great skill and judgment, and produced with the distinguished 
taste we expect from the Cambridge Press. it should fulfil for 
adolescents the part played by the excellent Children’s Bible 
for the young. 
expected and 
Bishop Gore and his collaborators have been preparing brings 


to read, and read largely, for themselves. 


Its appearance side by 
hig hly 


side with the long- 


important new commentary which 
tovether in a fortunate way the best fruits of tradition and of 
scholarship ; fulfilling the conditions chiefly required for a 
genuine revival among us of intelligent Bible study. 

{t would be nice to think that every beneficed clergyman 
will find the New Commentary among his Christmas presents. 
For those who do (if I may say so with respect), it will * make 
business a pleasure” for some time to come. The preface, 
signed by all three editors, observes that the book has been 
written by Anglican scholars who, whilst holding their faith, 


rightful freedom.” Necessarily, individuals interpret this 


undertaking in different ways: but the impression which is 
made by the whole might be summed up as * fearless honesty 
without extravagance.” There is no dodging of awkward 
facts, vet no capitulation to those novel theories which have 
nothing to recommend them but 

Selwyn’s article on the Resurrection gives us the modern 
at its best: whilst 


liodys ms 


their queerness. Canon 
critical temper, devout but unafraid 
among the purely theological contributions, Mr. 
tiny essay on the Incarnation is particularly deserving of 
It is true that conyentional piety may 
shocks in turning these pages: but none that will do it real 


study. receive a few 


harm. It will gain, on the other hand, a new and vivid sense 
of the life within which the literature of the 
implications of much that has hitherto seemed unmeaning, 
personalities, and its links with 
“This amazing collection of 
devotional poetry, lofty folk-lore and mythology,” as Dr, 
Kk. O. James frankly calls the Old Testament in his deeply 


* Comparative 


sible arose: the 


the status of its great 


contemporary culture, 


interesting —even exciting —article on its 
Study in the light of Recent Research,” does yield up many of 
its secrets when the methods of comparative religion and the 
discoveries of the archaeologists are applied to it. 

In respect of this reconstruction of background and reinter- 


pretation of familiar narratives, special value attaches to 


Dr. Edwyn Bevan’s long and learned article on the “ social, 
political, intellectual and religious environment of Israel,” 


from the time of the Maccabees to the birth of Christ. It is 
the work of a historical specialist who is also an enthusiast, 
and shares the zest with which nearly all the writers of the 
Commentary seem to have attacked their task. The contri- 
butions of the three editors are, as we might expect, of great 
Bishop long and deeply 
interesting article teaching of Christ 
emphasis on the Johannine tradition and strongly worded 
warning that “nothing seems to be further from the truth 
than to find the essence of the Gospel in the Sermon on the 
Mount.” Dr. Goudge’s admirable ** Theology of St. Paul” 


closes on a note of personal appreciation which will be 


importance ; especially Gore's 


upon the with its 


grateful to the lovers of that “least of the 
apostles ~ These 
will thank Dr. Goudve for his convincing demonstration that 


particularly 
who is yet one of the greatest of the Saints. 
* Paulinism and Christianity are one.’ But even these 
articles, excellent and inspiring though they be, 
place to that which is undoubtedly the greatest single achieve- 


must give 


ment of the Commentary —Professor C. Hl. Turner's 
“St. Mark.” Treating the Gospel as the true record, 
objectively stated, of St. Peter's reminiscences and therefore 
“the most important book ever written ~~ he has lavished 


on it his great skill and learning ; yet with a simplicity which 
puts them at the disposal of the humblest s*udent. Such a 
work as this demonstrates with peculiar completeness what the 
once-dreaded * Higher Criticism can do in the cause of 
religion, when given suitable employment in the houschold 
of faith. Eve_tyn UNDERHILL, 


Merlin and Vivien 


A Storyteller’s Holiday. By Georg 
mann. 21s.) 


Moore. 2 vols. (Heine- 
Tue storyteller’s holiday is a busman’s holiday, for Mr. 
Moore spends his leisure consorting with an Irish vagrant 
(alleged by the more dairy-fed neighbours to be half-witted), 
ind in exchanging tales with him. They pass their treasures 
to each other with all the enthusiasm of schoolboys swapping 
eonkers ; examining the chips and scratches and the subtle 
colouring resulting from usage and pocket-rubbing. It is 
delightful in its ingenuousness, and we are led away into 
this world of irresponsible “ shop ~ until we forget the crafty 


artist who is manipulating it. No, we do not quite forget, 


for before us always is the marvellous phrasing, ivory-carved 
and smoothed, which has no compecr except in the Japanese 
landscape painters. 


The more I examine the prose-craft of this master, the more 


I am filled with awe and envy at the consummate dexterity 
of it. You do not find a single volumes 
that stands up above its fellows b; 
Everywhere is maintained that smooth- 


word in these two 
reason of a_ brighter 
coat or louder voice. 
running water-level, flowing monotonously over the infinite 
variety of the life beneath, so that one seems to be looking 
down into some deep mill-stream, peering through the crystal 
surface at a homogeneous world whose shapes, vagaries, efforts, 
are all bent ever so slightly at the direction of this trans- 
parent medium. It is water-magic. There is no other 
word for this fugal virtuosity. 

Just as Van Gogh converts the world he sees into flame 
shapes, so Mr. Moore, like a modern Thales, forms his visible 
world through a water-matrix, colouring it with that colour- 
lessness which the senses cannot take, but which the spirit 
feels to be a memory-tinted green, an underleaf and dryad 
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| Seventh Thousand. WANDERINGS IN WILD AUSTRALIA 
_ LETTERS OF THE EMPRESS FREDERICK 3y SIR BALDWIN SPENCER, K.CM.G, F.KS, 


Edited by THE RIGHT HON. SIR FREDERICK A 
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WOR ITHIN WORLDS 
EARLY LIFE OF THOMAS HARDY, 7 cosh in a By STELLA BENSON, 


1840-1891 author of “The Little World,” etc. With illustrations 
3y FLORENCE EMILY HARDY. With portraits and by the author. &s. 6d. net. 


illustrations. 18s. net, ‘ rie a , . , 
: The Outline: It is certain that no more amusing | 
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about the East has ever been written than this one. 
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SIR NORMAN LOCKYER A SPECIAL LIMITED EDITION. 
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paper, with 16 plates in dry-point by Thomas Macker 
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MR. HARDY'S LAST POEMS. By SIR W. S. GILBERT. With cight illustrati 


WINTER WORDS colour by W. Russen. Fuint, and drawings in line 
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THE MAGIC INKPOT 
FORM AND STYLE IN POETRY A volume of Irish Fairy Stories. By the MARCHIONESS 


Lectures and notes by W. P. KER. Edited by R. W. OF LONDONDERRY. Jllustrated by 16 coloured plat 
Chambers. 10s. 6d. net. and numerous black-and-white decorations by EvMunp 


Mr. Georce Sampson in the Daily News: “In a noisy Brock and Lapy MarGarer Stewart. 15s. net. 


world, what delight there is in a book like this, written from 
| a full and balanced mind, and communicated in a personal 
| manner rich with the humour of deliberate understatement ! ” 


THE TAGORE BIRTHDAY BOOK 


Selected from the English works of RABINDRANATII 


NEW 7s. 6d. NOVELS TAGORE. Edited by C. F. ANpbrews. With portraits. 
THE SILVER THORN 7s. Gd. net. [Dec. 11 
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tint, which we find again in Edmund Spenser and in Mr. 
Yeats, two superb artists. 

Is that quality some local thing, some saturation imbibed, 
by a sort of wxsthetic osmosis, from the mist, the bog, the 
it may 
Moore, this passionate Cyprian 


lush grass, the oppressive foliage of the Trish scene ? 
be so; it may be that Mr. 
and enemy of Catholicism, is an initiate of that acorn-lore, 
that religion of the mistletoe, which has underlain the Irish 
monastic ascetism and dread of flesh, accumulating a sinister 
power such as it never possessed when it flourished openly 
in Crete and Etruria, 

In such an activity (for after all, we are only truly at home 
jn our activities) Mr. Moore seeks the natural resting place 
of his spirit, suffering vaguely as memory goads him on, 
suffering even through the sensuality which he uses to eari- 
cature pain; but as he says, “ suffering is not less because it 
is vague, and it scemed to me that in the early ages of the 
world, say twenty thousand years before Pompeii and Her- 
culaneum, men groped and suffered blindly amid incompre- 
hensible earthquakes seeking their lost homes. We are part 
and parcel of the same original substance, I said... . and 
I began to rejoice in Nature’s unexpectedness and fecundity. 
She is never commonplace in her stories, we have only to 
go to her to be original, I muttered, as I returned through 
thie silent streets.” 

Mr. Moore, more courageous than Goldsmith, returns 
home for his holiday. He secks the woods where he spent 
his childhood, and with his acute sense of touch is immediately 


en rapport with their sylvan personality. 





But how beautiful are the tre: n their island seclusion: and 
th unwearving fondness my eves wander among the tall stems 
nd out upon the brar es, admiring the anatomy and the archi 
cture, convinced, and my conviction is ecstatic, thet in this world 
there is nothing so admirable as a tree, or so Inyvsterious Sroall 
nder, I ay, that mer ve worsl ipped them : would that ] 
too might worship, and upon the wings of a perfervid desire of 
v ship mv thought melt into a thoughtless contemplation ofan 
verhanging tree that abov would have liked to use as a bridge, but 
cing no lonver a boy | clita n the noble gesture, saving to 
myself: <A fallen or falling tree humanises a wood.” 


It is there he meets Alec Trusselby, the half-natural, and 
for as he says, ~ It is delightful to mect in life 
of meeting in poetry.” Alee 


is captured ; 
what one is a little weary 
collects ferns for a living, the hart’s tongue, the royal, the 
oukfern, wandering over the country accompanied only by 
his blackthorn, a hall-magic stick that lives a life of its own, 
and has a few adventures at fairs and wakes, when Alec is 
asleep. He trained it for three years where it grew, persuading 
it to put out the necessary spikes and knots before he could 
cut it and season it in someone else’s chimney. 

Many a walk the writer and the bard take together, each 
filled with a courteous envy of the other's powers. It is not 
long before they both reveal the passion of their lives, the 
one thing in a bewildering world which is constant—-the 
joy of story-telling. With them both, the story for its own 
suke is a sacred thing, to be fostered religiously. As Alec 
says, a story has to be kept. He is criticizing one of the 
tales told by Mr. Moore. *A wonderful story, your honour, 
for if I rightly understand you, it isn’t more than a week 
old: the best I've ever heard at that age, and when it has 
been seven or eight years in your head it will be as good as 
ten-year-old John Jameson. That’s how it is with mine. 
At first they are poisonous stuff, but year by year they 
mellow, and after sleeping and dreaming in my head, like 
the whisky in the wood, they come out good, sociable and 
kind, and them that listen become as good and kind and 
gentle as the whisky itself.” 

That is also Mr. Moore’s theory, as we know by his practice 
of revising again and again the printed tale: * reorches- 
trating “* them, as he callsit. It is only by this infinite patience 
~what Goethe named the crown of all artistic virtues—that 
our author attains that ivory-smooth quality which gives 
his work the perfect chiaroscuro. 

As I suggested, the tales here are anti-Catholic. Most of 
them deal with the half-legendary monastic life of mediaeval 
Ircland, attacking that hideous, lousy asceticism with all 
the sanitary gusto of a Boccaccio, and the sly ribaldry of an 
Anatole France. One can pardon Mr. Moore’s weaknesses 
in this direction, because there is a sweetness underlying 


them. 
coral flesh of Aphrodite. He 
consternation. But he also shows, with worshipful belief, 
the falsehood in the contradiction, attacking the sinister 


He loves to strip off the nuns’ veiling and reveal the 
chuckles over the ensuing 


masochism of that monastic life, and the craven selfishness 
of the hermit’s cave, with deadly seriousness. 

We discover, therefore, that the 
which Mr. Moore adopts becomes a freedom with a difference. 


French libidinousness 


It develops into a candour such as we find in the Old Testament 
stories, and in those told by the trouv-res, where love and 
passion are welded into one, a natural possession and fire 
driving the human soul to creation, and deeds that must 
ensure immortality, 

RicHarp Cuurcnu, 


The Letters of a Modern Saint 
From Letters 


Octavia Hill. 


‘ ood Maurice. 
(Allen and Unwin. is. Gd. 


lited by Finily Southw 
Tue light came to Octavia Hill when she was thirteen years 
old, in a house near where the Spectator oflice now stands. 
She watched the London poor pass in rain and fog, and we 
read that it almost broke her heart to think of Tottenham 
Court Road on Saturday night, with its haggard faces. It 
was then she vowed to better their lot by living among them. 
From that purpose she never flinched. But she was no dreamer 
or theorist. indeed she had almost a contempt for words when 
The way to rais 


compared with action. people. she notes, 


is to increase their self-respect and courage, not to pander 
to their follies. 
with people, till all that one believes become livingly clear to 
them.” 
go among people as if he was one of them, entering into ail 


their thoughts.” She saw that it is not enough to attend to 


* My notion of reform is to live side bs side 


“Oh! what a power for good anvone has who does 


the material needs of the slums. ** They are spirits and souls, 


besides bodies that you have to deal with. You have taken 
on yourself the wants, longings, desires of people : 


bound not only to let them live but to Jet them live happily.” 


you are 


About the first house she took charge of at the beginning 
of that enterprise in Paradise Place with which her name 
and Ruskin’s will always be associated, she writes to Miss 
Harris : * The smile would have faded from thine eyes couldst 
thou have seen the rooms where human beings had just lived.” 
She would have fainted in one room if the window had not 
been thrown open. In the doorway stood a drunken widow 
with her four children, ragged and miserable. entreating to 
be taken back to the foul hovel. “I don’t quite know how 
to nerve them to self-help and decency. Well, we shall see,” 
writes the gallant Octavia. We have seen. 
more clearly than words,” she writes in another letter, * and 


* Deeds speak 


we have made great mistakes from believing that we have to 
manage and direct the poor. I believe that God is speaking 
to them more deeply than we can, and that we have mainly 
to take care and remove all obstacles to their living nobly, 
and to weleome all right actions.” 

Both of them, Octavia Hill and Ruskin, were anxious 
that the first house bought in Paradise Place should justify 
itself economically as well as in other ways. The story of 
that struggle is not told in these letters : but there are precious 
side-lights to be found revealing two of the noblest minds of 
the nineteenth century. One aspect of Octavia’s real greatness 
was her capacity for reverence. At the age of twelve she had 
read The Stones of Venice and knew large parts of it by heart. 
She loved Ruskin very deeply and wisely. While still a girl 
she writes: ‘See him with his face beaming with joy, his 
eyes bright, his voice low and clear, his words flowing like 
perfect music. He tells of things so subtle I should have 
despaired of the possibility of anyone being able to convey 
the thoughts or even awaken them in another's mind. So 
slight, so strong, so full of sympathy, and yet so lonely, so 
full of joy, and yet so touched with sadness, so beautifully 
kind. I did feel as if an angel, and yet a very human one, were 
there.’ Octavia lived always in the presence of angels, 
Much of her strength came from her power of seeing 
them, where others found only cause to cavil at weak and 
erring human creatures. 

At times. Ruskin must have been disconcerting. For at 
the end of 1856, for instance, he calls her ** My dear Octavia ” 
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THE ROMANCE OF PARIS ; 


By RALPH NEVILL. Author of “ Paris of 1 etc. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 18/- net. 


Mr. Nevill’s new work is yet another book of eo yar enchanting interest by this most skilful and 
learned of chroniclers, dealing with Paris the beautiful. He has compiled an absorbing account. 


Truth: “ Mr, Nevill will be found in as good form as ever.” 
> a? és . e . . e P e = m - an oe 
Daily News: “ He can write equally pleasantly of mediaeval Paris and of the day before yesterday. 


BOTH SIDES OF THE JORDAN 


A Woman's Adventures in the Near East. 
By NORAH ROWAN-HAMILTON. ' Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 12/6 net. 
A fascinating book, the record of an adventurous pilgrimage. Mrs. Hamilton’s adventures in the 
Druse War were thrilling in the extreme. This is a very notable book of travel. 
Sphere: ‘ * Delig htfully unlike the average work of travel.” 
Yorkshire Herald: “A fas cinating record. . . A wonderful picture.” 


THE MAGIC O MOROCCO 


By ELEANOR ELSNER. Author of © Romantic France,’ etc. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 10/6 net. 
Mrs. Elisner’s book on Morocco deals not only with the country itself, but with its history, institutions, 
customs and lore; she describes the French Occupation, its reason and work, and what it has done. 
Sunday Times: “ All those who read ‘The Magic of Morocco’ will be filled with a longing for 
African sums shine.” 
Truth: “ All manner of intimate and interesting little details. . A distinctly jolly book.” 


THE GREAT WINDING ROAD 


Being the Adventures of a Naturalist on the Roads of Britain. 
By -OLIVER G. PIKE, F.Z.S., F.R.P.S., M.B.0O.U. With an Introduction by the 


Rt. Hon. Lord Montagu of Beaulieu, K.C.I.E. Photographs taken by the author. 7/6 net. 
A delightful work, the result of 100,000 miles of motoring by one of our most famous naturalists. The 
book is illustrated with many unique and wonderful photographs. 


APES AND PARROTS 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF PARODIES. Arranged by J. C.’ SQUIRE. 6/- net. 


A brilliant collection, containing both prose and verse examples. A feast of entertainment. 
sookman ” in the British IVeckly says: “ The best and freshest book of the kind that has come to 


my hands.” MEET THESE PEOPLE 


By REGINALD ARKELL. With caricatures by Bert Thomas. 3/6 net. 
First edition exhausted. Second printing. 
One of the cleverest productions of the season. Satirical verses about many celebrities. 
Star: “Malicious and witty rhymes. . . As amusing as it is daring.” 


Daily Mail: “ Will probably be quoted at many dinner-tables.” 
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By VIOLET TWEEDALE. Author of “Ghosts I Have Seen.” 3, 6 net. 
An amazing book of true experiences by a well-known investigator into things supernatural. <A 
book for thinking people. Scotsman: “ Uncommonly interesting and readable.” 
By MARION CRAN THE STORY OF MY RUIN. | 
Mrs. Cran tell ay an = 14th Ce anauey ruin was reconstructed, | 
nd milin chard yparden reclaim from the wile -rness | 
Thre Cras ~(f THE GROUND. _—_- me oe ee ee wns Iilus. 6/- net. 
t ans 1 t A volume which breathes the ragrance 9 2 ’ , >, , 
c f n _ none h garden, written with delightful intimacy and full of By ELEANOIL R SINCLAIR ROHDE 
nform: I!lus. 10/6 net. = 
GARDEN-CRAFT IN THE BIBLE. 
THE GARDENS OF GOOD HOPE. AND OTHER ESSAYS. 
: of the most vivid and intimate pictures of life in South A charming book of garden essays, treating of Bible ga rdet 1S, | 
Africa that has heen written for years Demy 8vo. Illus. 6/- net, Mediaeval, Me mastic, Elizabethan, Oxford, and many other garden | 
Sixteen essays, Illus. 10/6 net. 
THE GARDEN OF IGNORANCE. . A GARDEN OF HERBS. 
rg wards a 2s ae — es : ee os soil. A practical handbook for those intending to create an old-fashioned 
é ok full of great enthusiasm and great ania” —— pe — herb garden. Revised and enlarged edition, with new illustrations. 
eather, 7/6 net. 10/6 net. 
THE GARDEN OF EXPERIENCE. THE OLD-WORLD PLEASAUNCE. 
The squel to “ The Gard of Igne rance. sa The author has A book of rar» beauty, pervaded throughout with a remote, quaint | 
written many more és lig shtful thing yout her Surrey garden. and old-world fragrance. Every gardener will revel in it ay net, 
lilus. 6/- net. Leather, 8/6 net. 
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for the first time, and ends “ Yours affectionately ” ; two years 
later we come upon a formal and mannered note beginning 
“Dear Miss Hill” and ending * Yours very truly.’ The 
letter is as kind and courteous as usual, but we seem to see a 
brain-storm between the lines. Always Octavia loved and 
trusted. She found good even in a conceited Army captain, 
who talked to her of woman’s place (how well we can imagine 
it!) and of his own stern duties compared to hers! 
Garibaldi’s greatness aroused all her generous enthusiasm, 
and even a baker who was a friend of his she describes as a 
man ‘* with royal intellect and royal heart.” When Garibaldj 
drove through London (a sick man then), Octavia writes that 
although afterwards she felt that she had been one of the great 
crowd that cheered him, at the moment she “ felt really alone 
with him, the surging mass below becoming a mere background, 
unnoticed though seen.” She threw herself with mystical 
and practical intensity into all she did and saw and hoped. 

The goodness of people, the beauty of life, the glory of 
service—such were the strands of faith that bound Octavia 
to Ruskin. But neither he nor she ever turned their faces 
from the hard facts of the world, or feared to express an em- 
phatic opinion. *‘* Modern girls want teaching and rebuking ”’ 
she writes to Ruskin, and Ruskin confesses to her that * if 
there is any creature on earth I think more absurd than 
another it is a missionary—except Livingstone and Colenso.” 

They were human angels, these two, often despondent 
though never despairing, angry sometimes with the misery 
and muddle about them, but humble always, for their eyes 
were set “on the perfect order and glory that shall be.” 
Octavia longed to see a sunrise in the Alps, but her life was 
passed in London streets, where God had called her. We 
who seek the solution of our present difficulties along the 
lines she planned, welcome this little volume for the inspira- 
tion and guidance it gives. There was a quality of the eternal 
about all she did: her work is destined to permeate the life 
of this and other nations. 


Joints of Cunning Workmanship 


Collected Poems. By A. E. Coppard. (Cape. 5s.) 
UNLIKE the ordinary volume of collected poems—ordinary 
may seem a strange word to use in this connexion, but not 
quite so strange when one reflects that it is now the fashion 
for living writers to have Collected Poems, Selected Poems, 
Autographed Editions and so on published every few years 
without the vaguest excuse or any public demand for them. 
Mr. Coppard’s book is published for the sound and sufficient 
reason that his two earlier volumes of poetry, Hips and 
Haws and Pelagea, are now no longer obtainable. Why 
such exquisite work should ever have been allowed to fade 
away like this is not perhaps a profitable subject for dis- 
cussion: the fact remains that whilst Mr. Coppard is recog- 
nized in two continents as a short story writer of, to say 
the least, durable quality, up to the present his poetry has 
remained practically unknown to the public. One can 
only hope that, coming perhaps at a more fortunate time 
than Hips and Haws did (1922), and containing as it does the 
whole of the poet’s output, it will receive the attention from 
the public that it deserves. It is not enough that a few 
poetry readers of discernment should be left to appreciate 
such work. Mr. Coppard is as definitely a poet as a short 
story writer, getting into his verse the same effects of life 
crystallized with gem-like precision and clarity, the same 
apparently casual and yet deliberate music, and the same 
deep compassion and understanding as the finest of his 
stories show. That, one would think, would be enough 
to send most people to his poetry ; but perhaps not in these 
days. Mr. Coppard, although he prefaces his poems with 
a most refreshing and challenging Advertisement, is not 
himself an advertiser. He does not howl his verse through 
a megaphone, and not for one stanza will he descend from 
his own high, chosen point of outlook to be merely 
“ different,’ or to echo popular ideas that he obviously 
cannot feel. He has no master in the making of verse but 
the rich tradition of the English language. And he works 
from life, not books. 

Where a poet’s work, even if it be a collection of lyrics 
each complete in itself, is bound together by strong links 


of individuality, quotation can seldom do justice. and may 
even have the opposite effect to that intended by the 
reviewer, but at the risk of alienating anyone who may 


be looking for a * new sort of poetry - that dismal and 
rather pathetic quest of a number of writers known for 
some strange reason as “the moderns “— one or two quota- 


tions must be made. Mr. Coppard is modern in the only 
intelligible sense of the word, he is himself: and not less 
modern because he so frequently reminds one of Herrick, 
a poet who will be up-to-date so long as the English language 
exists. This little piece, “* Curfew,’ for example, is surely 
not of the stuff that fades with a dying fashion: such a 
delicate and yet powerful grace of words :— 
Its pack of leaves 
The park throws down, 
And no bird pipes 
A joyous air: 
Harsh world, bleak sky, 
The time draws nigh. 
When to a change 
Intransigent 
His course must turn 
W hose youth decays ¢ 
Sweet youth, sweet hour, 
I have plucked your flower. 
Though parched with drouth 
My heavy heart, 
The wine is poured 
In other lips. 
O, Time unblest, 
Bring me to rest. 
One could quote many complete lyrics with a more direct 
appeal than this: the lovely * Carol for Margaret Chester,” 
with its promise of something rarely musical in the first 
three lines :— 
Ding dong, Noél, ding dorg, 
Sings the bell of the holy dawn : 
Ding dong, flickering in madrigals, 
a promise, as it happens, that is more than fulfilled; or 
““ Geography on the Jew'’s Harp,” which is even more 
astonishing and hilarious than one might expect from its 
title ; or the tale of the ** Unfortunate Miller,’ who hanged 
himself because the wind wouldn't blow :— 
Drove a tenpenny nail 
Into the mill's black sail, 
Hung his watch on a shelf 
Then hung himself. 
And lo, the wind came! 
How the wind blew! 
And the sails, with the miller dying, 
Went flying, fiying. 


Beshrew, 


Nevertheless, it is when he is in his quietest mood—paradox, 
as it seems—that Mr. Coppard is poetically most startling. 
In illustration of this one cannot do better than quote, 
finally, the last stanza of * Summer Night’s Rain,” a poem 
that, as a whole, must bring complete recognition of truth 
to anyone who has ever experienced inwardly the wonder of 
such a “shower thrown from the air” in the English 
summer night :— 

Now the shower fades on the breeze, the night fulfills 

With sharp unwrinkled stars. 

Come moon, loving moon, behind your secret hill 

Wounding with white wonder the attentive sky. 
Only at a second, third, or perhaps twentieth reading, is the 
perfection of these lines, in which almost every word is 
charged with a new and beautiful value, fully apparent. If 
he is not read now, Mr. Coppard may take some slight consola- 
tion in the fact that he very likely will be in the second, 
third, or twentieth generation after us. H. M. 


The House of Rothschild 


The Reign of the House of Rothschild. By Count Corti, 
Translated from the German by Brian and Beatrix Lunn, 
(Gollancz. 25s.) 

Tne most dramatic part of the history of the Rothschilds 

was told by Count Corti in his previous volume, The Rise of 

the House of Rothschild. Ue described there how Meyer 

Amschell Rothschild, born in the ghetto of Frankfiirt, came 

to hold kings and nations in his power by his financial skill 

and cunning. The volume ended with the July Revolution 
of 1830. At this time the five sons of Meyer Amschell were 
established in London, Paris, Vienna, Naples, and Frankfiirt, 
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A Selection from the Bodley Head List 
Finely Illustrated Editions 


OLD SEA _ PAINTINGS 


The Story of Maritime Art as depicted by the 
Great Masters. By E, Kesie CHArTrerton, author 
of “ Old Ship Prints,” etc. With 15 illustrations in 
colour and 95 in black and white, mainly from the 
Macpherson Collection. 42s, net. 


THE SILVER STALLION 
A Comedy of Redemption. 
By James Brancu Casett. With 12 illustrations in 
photogravure and numerous illustrations in black 
and white by Frank C. Pape. 25s. net. 


MADAME BOVARY 


By Gusvave Friauserr. <A new translation made 
specially for this edition, with an introduction, by 
J. Lewis May. Illustrated in photogravure and 
black and white by Joun AusTey. 21s. net. 


SELECTED POEMS OF 
SWINBURNE 
With 11 full-page illustrations in photogravure 
and numerous illustrations in black and white by 


Hagry CLArRKe and an introduction by Humaert 
Wore. 21s. net. 


THE GOLDEN AGE 


By KennerH GRAHAME, author of “ Dream Days,” 
illustrated by Ernesr H. SHeparp, illustrator of 
“When We Were Very Young.” 7s. 6d. net. 


MANON LESCAUT 
Translated from the French of The Arse PRevosT 
by D. C. Moyian. With 11 full-page drawings and 
2 end-papers by ALAsTAIR and an introduction by 


Arruur Symons. Limited to 1,850 numbered copies 
for sale in England and America. 42s. net. 


THE WELL OF ST. CLARE 
3y ANATOLE FRANCE. Translated by ALFRED 
ALLINson. With 12 full-page illustrations in 
photogravure and numerous illustrations in black 
and white by Frank C. Pape. 16s. net. 


TRISTRAM SHANDY.GENTLEMAN 
By Laurence Sterne. With 16 full-page illus- 
trations in monochrome and about 100 in black and 
white by Joun Austen, and an introduction by 
J. B. PriestLey. 25s. net 
CANDIDE AND OTHER 
ROMANCES 
By Vovirame. Translated, with an introduction and 
notes, by Ricuarp Atpincrox. With 12 full-page 


illustrations in photogravure and illustrations in 

black and white by Norman TEALpy. 21s. net. 
SEA MAGIC 

By Cyrau. W. Beaumonr, author of * The Mysierious 

Toy Shop,” etc. With over 40 illustrations in 

colour by A, WyNpbHAM Payne, 7s. 6d. net. 


General 


WILLIAM, PRINCE OF ORANGE, 
Afterwards King of England. 
By Marjorie Bowex. W ie 16 illustrations. 18s. net. 


i volun deals with he life and character of 
William Ill, up to 1673 Hi s early lif is not at all 
well known to English readers, and makes a narrative of 
var id dramatic incider 


SIR MARTIN FROBISHER 


By Wittiam McFee. The Latest Volume of the 


Golden Hind Series. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 
“| have read it bre athlessly, a ad I congr: atulate you, 

You have ygiven a most vivid picture ¢ Fro 

quite honestly I think I see Elizabe eth more vivit diy” than 

i r have before.”’—-Extract fr ti r fi hivGu 

\ to the author. 


LIFE UNDER THE SOVIETS 


By Avexanper Wicksteep. With a foreword by 


Bearrice Wess (Mrs, Stoney Wess). 6s. net. 
Ihe author has lived for the last five years in Moscow, 
dil iv a plain, straightforward account based on 

fac l per ! observation of how the Communist 





g out in terms of ever yday life. 


COL L EC TING ANTIQUES 


By W. G, Menzies, With 65 pages of illustrations, 

25s. net. 

“A fascinati hook; ideal for a Christmas present. 

The collector of all stages of experience and knowledce 

can derive uidance from it. . . . Pictures, etchings, 

cnyutravings, tt urnit ure, china, ete., etc., etc., are all treated 
with expert slill and patient detail.””— Field. 


7 vas 
ANTONIN DVORAK 
By Kare Horrmrisrer. Edited, with a foreword, by 
Rosa Newmarcy. With portrait frontispiece. 6s. net. 


Fiction (7s. 


JOSHUA’S VISION 

THE LADDER OF FOLLY 
THE IMMOVABLE FLAME 
THE JADE’S PROGRESS 

GALLANTRY 

THE PARTRIDGE 

THE WAY OF LUCIFER 

BLADES 

THE GUILTY HOUSE 


Write for complete list 


ONE HUNDRED TITLE PAGES, 
1500 two 1890. Selected and arranged with an 
introduction and notes by A, F. heme, \ssistant 
Keeper of Printed Books at the British M 
Demy 4to. Printed by the Curwen Press, 25s. net. 
Also a special edition on hand-made paper, limited 
to 100 numbered copies. 105s. net. 
THE GURRKHAS 
Their Manners, Customs and Country. 
By Major W. Brook Nortitey, M.C,, late ist K.G.O. 
Gurkha Rifles, and Carrain C. J. Morais, 3rd 
Q.A.0. Gurkha Rites. With a fereword by 
BRIGADIER-GENERAL the How. C. C. Bruce, C.B., 
M.V.O., late Sth Royal Gurkha Rifles and 6th 
Gurkha Rifles. With numerous illustrations and 
a Map 18s. net. 
MUSINGS OF AN OLD SHIKARI 
Reflections on Life and Sport in Jungle India by 
Cotonet A. I. R. Giasrurp, C.M.G., D.S.O., author 
of “Rifle and Romance in the lation Jungie.” 
Illustrated from photographs and drawings by the 
author. 18s. net. 
THE SOLENT AND ‘THE 
SOU’ THERN WATERS 

By H. Aker Tree (* Leigh Hoe”), author of 
*Shoalwater and Fairway,” “ Suffolk Sea Borders.” 


uscum, 





Illustrz ited in monoc hr rome and line by the author. 
An exploration of tl ‘ line ¢ ti } € Wiel 
and the r ainl: ind shore fro aes to ith 
Swanage by the well-known artist and yac 
6d. net 


AUBREY BEARDSL EY 
The Man and His Work. 
By HaLpAne Macrart. With 13 illustrations. 15s. net. 


6d. net) 


By WititAm Jf. Locke 

By Muerte. Hine 

By F. E. Mitts Youne 

By J. Storer CLovustox 

By James Brancu Case. 

By Evizaperit Mvrray 

By ANpREW CLARK 

By Crorce Barr McCurcueon 
By Cuarres KIncsron 
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afford to dispense with it. The position of the Ilotse 


each deep in the councils of the country where he lived : 
all of them working in absolute solidarity for the ends of 
the House of Rothschild. 

The new volume brings the story down to the present day. 
There is not quite the same unity in the tale that marked 
the earlier volume; for the old patriarch himself is dead. 
The incidents portrayed, however, are even stranger. Where 
nations shook and kings were deposed, the House of Roth- 
schild stood firm. They had established a dynasty. They 
imtermarried more stringently, even, than the Hapsburgs, 
A revolution in Paris might put brother James into great 
difficulties ; and when Metternich was forced to fly from 
Vienna, brother Solomon was panic-stricken. Metternich 
had said to him: “If the devil fetches me. he will fetch 
you, too!” and all the work of gaining power in the State 
had to begin again, with rival financial houses working equally 
hard to destroy the Rothschilds. Brother Nathan in London: 
however, was secure, and he could come to the rescue. The 
fortunes of the House were often depressed in one country 
or another; but no other firm could show such ramifications 
of power, and the Rothschilds always managed to recover 
their supremacy. 

Two examples will perhaps illustrate the methods of their 
success. When railways were first being built in England, 
Nathan held himself apart from all new schemes. He was 
content that others should pledge their credit while the 
invention was new. As soon as it became clear. however, 
that these railways would succeed, he urged Solomon to 
secure the concessions in Austria, and, a little later, James 
negotiated the building of railways in France and Belgium- 
They hung back only for a short time. When they finally 
threw themselves into the business, there was still great 
opposition to such promotions from conservative engineers, 
They proved that a man would be throttled if he were carried 
at fifteen miles a hour, that all the inhabitants and all the 
cattle in the vicinity of the railway lines would go mad with 
terror, and, moreover, that the projects were mechanically 
impossible. The Rothschilds, however, came in at precisely 
the right moment, and they gained a vast increase in prosperity 
from their transactions. 

The second example is the revenge which the THouse took 
upon the Spanish Government when it showed itself insuffi- 
ciently subservient. They had secured the right to work the 
quicksilver mines in Spain, and as they already possessed 
the only other source of supply in Europe they had been able 
to establish a very profitable monopoly. When Count 
Toreno became Prime Minister, however. he attempted to 
put obstacles in the way of the repayment of loans to the 
Rothschilds and the increase of their privileges. In revenge 
the brothers applied £1.800.000 to forcing down the Spanish 
thousands of Spanish 
Count Toreno 


funds. They fell from 70 to 37: 
holders lost two-thirds of their property 
was ruined and forced to resign, but the Rothschilds them- 
selves made money on the whole transaction and secured 
their quicksilver monopoly against all attacks. 

It was natural that the House should work. on the whole, 
for * authority, order and peace.” A change would not only 
imperil their acquisitions : what was far more serious, they 
would lose the personal influence they had secured, by gifts 
ind services, amongst rulers and statesmen. The revolution 
of 1848 in France was a great blow; but they were the only 
financial house which stood the change. and as soon as the 
new Government showed signs of stability they brought 
themselves back into favour and became indispensable. It 
was a still harder task with Louis Napoleon. The House had 
been quite open in its triumph over the fall of Napoleon 
himself, and they found themselves slighted and kept out 
of control. They were patient, none the less. and in the end 
their resources and their experience carried them to the top. 
They had taken care, moreover, to engage the interest and 
gratitude of the Empress Eugénie by supporting her marriage 
to the Emperor. 

Count Corti carries the story through in detail to 1871; 
and in an epilogue summarizes the chief events from that 
time to our own day. His volume is a work of incalculable 
use to historians. The whole political history of Europe 
in the nineteenth century is closely bound up with the * reign 
of the House of Rothschild,” and no great statesman could 


no longer has the old and isolated splendour ; but the wealth 
of the family is still enormous. ‘ One thing is certain,” 
Count Corti ends. “and that is that none could illustrate 
better than the Rothschilds Bjérnson’s saying : A family 
that works together is invincibk : 


Ast and Artists 


Amonc the minor arts that have flourished in’ Kngland, 


miniature painting has an honourable place. It is interesting 
and unusual to have the fact recognized by a continental 
critic, M. Jean de Bourgoing, in his imposing new volume on 
English Miniatures (Benn, £7 7s.). Tle is unduly anxious. 
perhaps, to find a continental origin for all the best English 
work. If Holbein painted superb little portraits here under 
Henry VIIT., it does not follow that Oliver and Hilliard half 
a century or more later were directly influenced by the great 
German. Samuel Cooper, the most masterly of our miniaturists 
and Cosway, the most exquisite, are essentially English, as it 
seems to us. Dr. Williamson, the leading authority on the 
subject, gently chides the author for his reluctance to admit 
that anything artistically good can come out of England 
without foreign help. Nevertheless the criticism is fresh and 
stimulating. Even if we disagree. we can take pleasure in 
the seventy-four excellent plates, representing our best 
miniaturists from Holbein to W. C. Ross. The examples 
Many of the subjects are 


in colour are technically superb. 
others are old 


from foreign collections and unfamiliar ; 
favourites. 

Another notable book of special interest to English readers 
is Mr. Frank Hurlbutt’s Bristol Porcelain (Medici Society, 
£3 3s.), written, as he is careful to sav more than once, from the 
collector’s point of view. The Plymouth and Bristol wares, 
as every collector knows, are true or hard-paste porcelain, 
made by Cookworthy and Champion from the china clay 
discovered in Cornwall by Cookworthy’s friend, Hingston. The 
author adds some useful details to the accepted story and in 
particular shows how workmen went from one pottery to 
another disclosing trade secrets and spreading particular styles 
of decoration. He attributes undue importance, perhaps, to 
the porcelain made in Georgia about 1760, possibly from the 
china clay that had been found in Virginia. ‘There is no 
evidence for the American origin of the bowl decorated with 
Indian figures, of which he gives a photograph. Still Mr. 
Hurlbutt is an enthusiast and his book is welcome. It. is 
illustrated with a remarkably fine series of photographs oi 
Bristol porcelain, some of them in colour. 

Mr. W. T. Whitley, who is well versed in the history of 
English artists, has produced two substantial books on the 
subject, Artists and their Friends in England from V700 to 1799 
(Medici Society, 2 vols. £2 2s.) and Art in England, 1800 to 
1820 (Cambridge University Press. £1 5s.), which contain a 
mass of biographic and descriptive detail and many illustra- 
tions. The author has searched the newspaper files and the 
Academy records, among other sources, and has unearthed 
many curious facts. Thus he ventures to correct the late 
Sir Frederick Eaton, secretary to the Academy. in his assertion 
that the egregious James Wyatt. spoiler of mediacval cathedrals, 
should not be included in the list of presidents. The truth is 
that on West's resignation Wyatt was elected in December, 
1805, and served for a year. As he was a very indifferent 
president and as West wished to return, Wyatt was not re- 
elected. In all that relates to picture exhibitions, the founding 
of the Royal Academy, art schools, the quarrels of artists, 
the prices paid them, and so on, Mr. Whitley’s laborious 
volumes may be consulted with profit. They abound in 
curious anecdotes, 

It is somewhat of a relief to turn from this art gossip to 
contemplate the eight good colour prints of typical Turners 
of various periods in Famous Water Colour Painters: I11, 
J. M. W. Turner, R.A., with a brief introduction by G. S. 
Sandilands (The Studio, 5s.). The early * Ludlow” and 
the late ** Brienz,”* at Millbank and South Kensington respect- 
ively, are both wonderful, and between them lies a long 
lifetime of hard work and ceaseless experiment. For the 
student, Turner holds many secrets. 

As silver is now being collected by a vast number of people 
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BOOKS : XMAS 
The Colour-Book of the Season 


: BOOKS : The Legend 
of Sleepy Hollow 


x M AS e BOO kK S By WASHINGTON IrRvING. With 8 Plates in Colour ani 

e | many Line Illustrations in the Text by ARTHUR RACKHAM, 
Cloth, 10s. 6d. net; Leather, 17s. 6d. net. 

Apollo : “ If chronological fact did not contradict the possibility one 

| would say Washington Irving wrote the charming Legend especially for 

the benefit of Mr. Rackham. This edition is sheer delight.” 

HuMmBERT WOLFE in Observer: ‘*‘ Should be bought cmeally for the 

letterpress and the pictures.” 
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The Neumann Diary Value for Money 
Edited by FE. BERESFORD CHANCELLOR. | Great Poems of 
2 volumes. 24 illustrations. £2.2.0 net. the English Language 


ooo —_ figures of the early 19th century Suen Ghensee te the Moderns 
PRS THESE aces Page. |#} Compiled by Dr. W. A. Briccs 1512 pages. 
Cloth, Ios. 6d. net; Dermatoid, 12s. 6d. net. 


English Review : “ We can congratulate Dr. Briggs on the wisdom and 
width of his selection. He has been Mn well treated by owners of 
copyrights and deserves his chances. The three indexes make reference 


I he W f P very easy and are notable because some otherwise good editions of 
ay O eace poets fail in this way.’ 


@ Also GREAT STORIES OF ALL NATIONS (30th 








By VISCOUNT CECIL. 12/6 net. Thousand). ‘‘ The ideal Christmas present ” (Ofserver). 
ated : ‘ , | 1§8 Stories, 158 Authors, 1132 pages. Cloth, 8s. 6d. net ; 
Che apologia of one of the most independent Leather, 155. net. 


and interesting men in public life. 
Famous “ Punch”? Humorists Again 


Simple People 


Oddities By ARCHIBALD MARSHALL. Pictures by GEroRGE 
Morrow. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net; Leather, Ios. 6d. net. 





By R. T. GOULD 12/6 . GERALD GOULD in Observer : “* Readers will remember Mr. Marshall’s 
ay AN. » «UY. 2/0 ne .. Simple Stories : to say that his new bvok is a worthy sequel is danger- 
- : ously high praise, but the excellence of many simple people justifies it. 

A fascinat Ing be 0k and an autumn best- Times Literary Supplement : “‘ Singularly apt for a Christmas present.” 
sellc r Time and Tide: “‘ Pure joy. Mr. Marshall and ‘ Low’ have two of 
; the nicest qualities of humour in the country.” i 





— For Lovers of the Sea 


Pan’s Garden Ships and Sailors 


By STANLEY ROGERS. Illustrated by the Author. 
By OLIVER HILL, 15/- net. 7s. 6d. net. 


Observer : “‘ There are legends. There are adventures stranger than 
legend. Shipwrecks, miutinies, great sea-fights, journeys, pirates, 


\\ ith 43 remarkable pictures ol children at treasure-ships, all find a place here. Mr. Rogers retells the grand old 
play. yarns and draws his own illustrations with a sailor’s gusto.” 

















For Boys (and Adults too) 


. Kings of Commerce 
Tales from the Gulistan By Tt. <, henge H. H. TILTMAN. With 


Translated by SIR RICHARD F. BURTON. 32 Illustrations in halt-tone. 7s. 6d. net. 
° } This book tells the life-stories of 26 of the greatest figures in modern 
business, including Selfridge, Gamage, Ford, W. R. Morris, Charles 


~~ 


W ith 9 illustrations by J OH N KETTI »L- | Cochran, Lords Northcliffe and Rothermere, W. H. Smith. Sir Joseph 
WELL. . Lyons, etc. 
1U/6 net. Journal of Commerce : “To young men who are starting their careers 


Also 100 copics on large paper. 21/- each. stiri cae tia pg siblished csaaiainee tees 

@ HEROES OF MODERN ADVENTURE, by the same 

Authors (Third large Impression, 7s. 6d. net). “‘ The best of 
all possible presents for a healthy boy” (Guardian). 


The Frequent Gun The Book of 
ty PATRICK R. CHALMERS. — 10/6 net. Remarkable Machinery 













Iilustrated by V. R. BALFOUR-BROWNE. 
By ELLISON HAWKS, Editor of the Meccano Magazine. 
A fascinating record of shooting and fishing With 40 half-tone Illustrations and many Line Drawings. 
days. 7s. 6d. net. 


Discovery : “‘ The author has set out in an interesting and non-technical 
style the evelation of machinery in use in several trades, including the 
iron and steel and the printing industries. The steam engine, the 








internal combustion engine, and the machinery on board ship are all 
described in a way that attracts the attention of the non-mechanical 
mind.” 


Write for Illustrated 48-page Christmas Catalogue of “ Books Beautiful” to 
George G. Harrap & Co. Ltd. 
39 Parker St., London, W.C.2 


eS 


PHILIP ALLAN 
69 Great Russell Street, W.C.1. 
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on both sides of the Atlantic, there should be many readers for 
Mr. K. Alfred Jones's substantial and well iliustrated volume = = 
on Old Silver of Europe and America from Early Times to the 
Nineteenth Century (Batsford, £1 15s.). It is arranged under : 4 


countries alphabetically. so that America whose eighteenth 
century silversmiths have been rediscovered of late comes 
first and Germany the true home of the finest craftsmen has 
to be sought later. Moreover. the author deals only with 
domestic silver not ecclesiastical objects— and has to omit 
the fascin: ting subject of spoons altogether. But Mr. Jones, 
who has described many famous collections, is a most learned 
and competent authority, and his chapters, though often too 
concise, abound in useful information for the collector. The 
numerous photographs are instructive, and the closing chapter 
on forgeries should be care “ally noted, 

Finally let us commend unreservedly to collectors and 


students and even more to designers the magnificent series of 


coloured plates in Oriental Art: Ceramics, Fabrics, Carpets, 
with introduction and descriptions by MM. Koechlin and 
Migeod, competently translated by Miss Florence Ifeywood 
(Benn, £1 10s.) The Anatolian, Syrian, and Persian faienee and 
lustre of the early Middle Ages, the silks and velvets and the 
carpets of the same region and period, adorable alike in design, 
in colour and in technique, have at last come to be appreciated 
by the West. Their history has vet to be written. The French 
editors frankly recognize the differences of opinion that still 
exist as to the date or source of many of the examples. But 
of their beauty there can be no question; and it is well repre- 
sented in this charming book. 


Life Among the Cannibals 


Hans Staden; the True History of His Captivity. Translated 

by Mr. Malcolm Letts. The Broadway Travellers. J0s. 6d.) 
In this era of gas attacks and Zeppelin raids, submarines and 
tanks it is consoling to know that there is one form of terror 
that our ancestors knew more about than we do to-day. 
What Hans Staden did not know about the terrors of being 
roasted and eaten no one knew, except those who have actually 
undergone that peculiarly unpleasant form of experience, 
and they unfortunately have not lived to tell the tale. In 
1547 he set sail from Lisbon for Brazil, where he took part in 
the defence of Pernambuco against * the savages who inhabit 
this place,” and had in all probability as much excitement as 
most of us get ina lifetime. But this little episode he dismisses 
in a few pages, and it is not till his second journey to Brazil, 
in 1549, that we get down to business. 

After some adventures in Saint Vincent, including one where 
* We lay there for two vears in the wilderness in great peril, 
and so straitened for food that we were forced to eat lizards 
and field rats and other strange food,” Hans was captured by 
a cannibal chief—this is not fiction but pure unvarnished 
truth. ‘* When they saw me they rushed towards me, biting 
their arms and threatening me, and making gestures as if they 
would eat me.” In another chapter he gives a list of some 
of their war cries. ** Cursed be you my meat. To-day I 
will cut off your head. This day before sunset your flesh 
shall be my roast meat.” But Juckily for Hans he appears 
to have been a thin man, and he was also a foreigner, and so 
of some importance as a captive. He was therefore not 
eaten before sunset, but taken to another chief who started 
to fatten him up. After a long journey he came to a small 
village. Here he saw a number of women ** gathering roots,” 
and he was forced to call out to them and say “ I, your food, 
have come,” after which they “ fell upon me and beat me with 
their fists, plucking at my beard.’ This beard of Hans is of 
great importance, for without it we might never recognise him. 
The book is full of the most extraordinary woodcuts which he 
made himself and in every one the figures are all naked, so 
that the only way he can be distinguished from his captors 
is that he has a beard and that he is generally placed in rather 
an uncomfortable position-—being shot at, mocked at or 
beaten. 

But we must continue the story. Hans Staden was induced 
to eat and grow fat that he might be eaten. Then one day 
he got toothache and could eat no more. Now indeed was 
Hans in a bad way. If he grew fat he was to be killed and if he 
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ILLUSTRATED 
CLASSICS 


Nen iddit? fo De nt [ 4/1/07 72: Chit 

THE JOURNAL OF A TOUR TO THI 
HEBRIDES WITH SAMUPL JOLINSON, 
LL.D. By Janes Boswet Iustrated 
with twelve drawings by W. H. Cafiyn and 


eight photogravure portraits. Introduction 
by T. Ratcliffe Barnett. 75. 6d. nes 
MONTAIGNE’S ESSAYS She standard 
text of Florio’s translation. With a new 
Introduction b Dresvionpn Macé 
Ilustrated with twenty-four photogravu 
portraits and many drawings by G. |! 
Chambers. Three volumes. 225. 64 
Other titles in this series are Boswell’s Lise 
of Jobnson (2 vols.), Marco Polo’s Travre/s, 
Pepy’s Diary (2 vols.), Cellint’ Iutol 


1.7 : 


graphy, and Hakluyt’s Z 
Full prospectus of the series post free. 


ANIMALS IN 
BLACK & WHITE 


Woodeuts by ERIC FITCH DAGLISH 





An entirely original series of animal books, 
cach containing 20 woodcuts and descriptive 
notes. ‘“‘ Por their vigour and beauty no 
praise can he too high.”’—Observer. “* Put 
these on the nursery pillow and there will be 
no juvenile remonstrance about going to 


bed.” —T. P.’s Week/y. Four books ready : 
I. Larger Beasts; WU. Smaller Beasts; Ul. 
Larger Birds ; WV. Smaller Birds. 25. Od. tet 


cach, Pr yspectus postiree. 


THE 
MONEY GAME 


By NORMAN ANGELL 


A book about a new card-game, at once a 
fascinating cntertainment and a means of 
economic education. It provides great 
stimulation for the matching of wits, and at 
the same time demonstrates the principles 
of economics in action. “A new and 
delightful rival to Bridge.”—Daily Neus. 
Complete with cards. 
125. 6d. net. Prospectus post free. 








FULL CHRISTMAS LIST POST FREE 
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SIDGWICK & JACKSON’S 
Books—Now Ready 













PRESENT-DAY PROSE 


Chosen by E. A. GREENING LAMBORN, 
Author of “ The Rudiments of Criticism,” “ Expression 
in Speech and Writing,” Cc., Ce. 
Selections from 63 authors (Barrie, Bennett, 
Conrad, Galsworthy, Hardy, Mansfield, 
Masefield, Moore, Strachey, Wells, Mrs. 
Woolf, Yeats, &c., &c.) Cloth, 3s. net. 










Ethel Sidgwick’s new Novel: 
THE BELLS OF SHOREDITCH 


7s. 6d. net. 














Harley Granville-Barker’s 
New Play: HIS MAJESTY 


5s. net. 


















Laurence Housman’s Poems: 
THE LOVE CONCEALED 


7s. 6d. net. 


















A. N. Monkhouse’s new Play : 
THE RAG 


3s. 6d. net. 














FOR CHILDREN 


ffrida Wolfe’s new Book: 
THE VERY THING. 
With Woodcuts by ELIZABETH RIVERS. 
Cloth gilt, 6s. net. 
** Everything she sings is a real song, so that although there 


is no music printed with the words, yet you can hear a tune 
in your head all the time you are reading.”—-T. P.’s Weekly. 
























SCIENCE 
* BIOLOGICAL HANDBOOKS ” 


New 1 olumes 
THE BIOLOGY OF SPIDERS 
By T. H. SAVORY, M.A. 
THE BIOLOGY OF INSECTS 
By G. H. CARPENTER, D.Sc. 
Each, Demy 8vo, illustrated. 
Full list of books in this Series on apblication. 


“TEXTBOOKS of ANIMAL BIOLOGY” 


New Volumes 
VERTEBRATE ZOOLOGY 
By G. R. de BEER, M.A., B.Sc. 

Demy 8vo, illustrated. 15s. net 
LIFE IN INLAND WATERS 
By k. E. CARPENTER 


», illustrated. 12s. net 










16s. net 













Demy sve 


Ful! list of books in this Series on application. 





















44 Museum Street, W.C. 1. 























THORNTON 


BUTTERWORTH 


BOoOOoOKs 


LETTERS AND 
LEADERS OF MY DAY 


T. M. HEALY, kc. 


66 ¢FXIM ’ cannot be dull. A hundred 

times the narrative is held up when 
a name or an event tempts him to draw 
upon his rich store of anecdote and gossip 
about eminent politicians, lawyers, or 








ecclesiastics. His legal stories are 
delightful.” —Daily Chronicle. 
Illustrated. 2 vols. 


42s. net 





THE PARIS EMBASSY 
DURING THE SECOND EMPIRE 


Selections from the Papers of the first Earl Cowley 
Edited by his son, the Hon. F. WELLESLEY 
Illustrated 25s. net 


THE TRAGIC EMPRESS : 
Intimate Conversations with the Empress Eugénie, 
1901-19 


By MAURICE PALEOLOGUE 
Author of ‘An Ambassador's Memoirs’ 











Frontispiece. 10s. 6d. net 
LITERARY ETHICS 
H. M. PAULL 15s. net 





A MODERN PLUTARCH 
JOHN COURNOS 


CONFESSIONS OF A GHOST HUNTER. 
ELLIOTT O'DONNELL 10s. 6d. 


TRAVELS IN FRENCH INDO-CHINA _ 
HARRY HERVEY | 10s. 6d. nei 


FIVE MORE FAMOUS LIVING POETS 
CCULSON KERNAHAN s122s. 6d. 1 


7s. 6d. net. 


15s. net 











FICTION. 


THE LOVERS 


of the Market Place 
RICHARD DEHAN 


GALLOWS BAIT 
SELDON TRUSS 


AFRICAN HARVEST 
NORA STEVENSON 


A remarkable first novel 


THE SILVER FLAME | A COMMON CHEAT 
JAMES HILTON SOPHIA CLEUGH 


~ THE MOUNTAIN OF TERROR © 
HUBERT S. BANNER 
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Send for prospectus 
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got toothache and grew thin he was to be killed even sooner 
In the meantime a Frenchman * who had been left among the 
savages ” came to see him. Ilans had previously staked all 
on saying that he was “related to the French.” since to be a 
Portuguese meant certain death, while to be a Frenchman was 
not nearly so bad (the cannibals had never heard of the 
Germans). When this Frenchman arrived he started to talk 
to Hans in his native language. And now Iet all who have 


learnt a foreign tongue take heed. fans found that he had | 


forgotten French. Whereupon the delighiful Frenchman said, 
“Kill and eat ‘him for he is indeed a Portuguese.” This 


_ ; “a } 
passage is one of many which are a vivid commentary on the 


stute of feeling that existed between the various colonizing | 


nations of the sixtcenth century, in particular, the hatred of 


the Portuguese who had the lion’s share of the spoils. 

But the position of Hans gradually changed from that of a 
prospective feast almost to that of a god. He was a deeply 
religious man, and tells us that his book is written as a thank- 
offering to God and an example to others to trust in lim. 
Time and again he prayed to God to save him, till at length 
the savages wondered if perhaps his God might do something 
for them. And so he began to pray for them to have victories, 
and, what impressed them far more, to prophesy that they 
would have victories, a prediction which sure cnough soon 


came true. Thus he was spared, till at last, by a number of 


tricks, he persuaded them to Ict him go on a journey, “as 
mv father longed to see me before he dicd,” with a promise 
that he would return in a short time. Needless to say, the 
promise was not kept. 

The se-ond part ol the book is devoted to a des< riplion ol 
the customs of his captors, the Tuppin Inba cannibals. One 
odd custom, which is graphically Ulustrated by Hans, is that 
of shooting fishes as they rise with bows and arrows. The 
picture shows a huge fish, as big as a man, leaping into the air 
with a pained expression, while a man shoots an arrow right 
into him from two vards away. We think that we know a lot 
about drinks, but how many of our brewers have thought of this 
way of making their beer? After boiling a certain root they 


let it cool, ~ then young girls sit round and chew the boiled 
root in their mouths,” after which “ they place it back again 
in the pot which they fill with water.” Their christenings, 


too, were not exactly like ours. Every child is given one 
name when he is born. Then for each man that he kills he 
acquires another name (rather like the game of conkers). 
For this reason Hans was presented to a friend of his original 
eaptors in return for another slave presented to him by this 
friend: thus were both of them enabled to add one more to 
their list of names. Sut there is no end to the curious customs 
which Ifans deseribes, and at the end he says: “°° If there is a 
young man among you to whom this writing and these wit- 
nesses (for he calls in many witnesses to corroborate his story) 
are still insullicient, then, lest he should live in doubt, let him, 
with God's help, undertake the voyage himself.’ With a 
prospect of being beaten, bound, bashed on the head, 
eut into four quarters and finally roasted and_ eaten, 
there are not many who would be prepared to verify this 
fantastic story. 


A Great Italian Novelist 


The Old and the Young. By Luigi Pirandello. Translated by 
C. K. Scott Moncrieff. 2 vols. (Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 
each.) 


Tua prince of translators, Mr. C. K. Seott Moncricff, has 
once again laid us under a great obligation, for he has made 
available to the English reader what is usually considered 
the most important of Luigi Pirandello’s novels. Pirandello 
is unquestionably one of those authors who have to transeend 
the limits of national boundaries and become a European 
personality. 

The Old and the Young is a two volume novel written 
just before the War and first published in 1913. It is what 
may be called a social novel, that is to say, it deals with a 
very large number of human beings of all classes—- nobles, 
Socialist agitators, veterans of the Risorgimento, politicians, 
eccehtries, and ‘passionate Women. It-deals with these people 
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SECOND IMPRESSION. 


Montrose. By JOHN BUCHAN. 


In One Volume with 2 Photogravure Plates and many 
Maps. 21/- net. 

“ Many hare written of Montrose, but Colonel Buchan's is the 
biography which I, personally, shall now prefer to all others.”—Sin 
JOHN FORTESCUE in the OBSERVER. 

** Admirably written. It is alive from the first page to the last, and 
ts likely to remain the standard Life of the man.”—TIMES. : 

** A great achievement in the highest region of historical biography.’ 
—GLaSGOoW HERALD. 

** As fine in its restrained fire and colour as anything any English 
historian has given us."’-—BIRMINGHAM Post. 


REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION, 


The Golden Staircase. 


This Favourite Anthology of Children’s Verse now 
contains more than double the number of pieces of the 
first edition, and includes 268 copyright poems by modern 
authors. Chosen by LOUEY CHISHOLM. Illustrated 
by H. M. and C. E. BROCK. 576 pages. 10/6 net. 

“It is a pleasure to welcome what must surely be a very nearly perfect 
book of verse for children.”-—DalLyY CHRONICLE. 
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Young People. A profusion of pictures. 
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The Jolly Book for Boys. 3/6 net. 
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GYFFORD OF WEARE 


JEFFERY FARNOL 


7s. 6d. net 
] Birkenhead News: “ Jeffery Farnol has never gone back on his 
{ public; they expect each and every one of his novels to satisfy and 
interest; they feel sure that each new volume will be his best— 
and they are never oaprintet *‘Gyfiord of Weare’ is tl 
best of the bunch. ery arnol has here written a re 
cracker,’ for the » commences gripping one with a thrill. z 
¢ Glasgow Evening Times says: “‘ One of the finest novels of his 
} career. All the characters in the book are excellently por- 


trayed. Mr. Farnol can tell a story; he unfolds his plot with 
an easy plausibility that commands respect and admiration.” 


DESTINY BAY 


DONN BYRNE 


Author of “ Brother Saul,” “‘ Hangman’s House.” 





eee gs aes 


7s. 6d. net 
| . ° 
| Second Impression, 
Spectator says: “ Like a cup of clear metheglin. It would be 
hard to find a more lovable book than ‘ Destiny Bay.’ The new 
volume is a radiant successor to *‘ Hangman’s House.’ It i 
Sweet as an amber comb of heather honey, and has much of 





| : wisdom of the bees that make it. And the words of all 
| speakers have authentic Irish magic.” 


| GC. Morning Post says: “The book has a spaciousness of execu- 
| tion and vision that is as refreshing as the Atlantic winds 
| across the heather of * Destiny Bay.’ ”’ 
¢ Cork E rami iner says: “ A masterpiece of genius with a sort of 
| ] magic charm perv a all its pages throughout to the excellent 
climax of as fine a piece of realistic fiction as was ever read, 
if In this beautiful legend of old times and old traditions no 
j episode lacks its lovely or pointed phrase. The greatest tribute 
| to his magical power of description as well as his striking 
Originality in theme, setting and treatment.” 


| oO IN THE DUSK 


BRINSLEY MACNAMARA 


THE MIRROR 
| 


Author of “ The Valley of the Squinting Windows. 
7s. 6d. net 


GC, Birkenhead News says: “ ‘The Mirror in the Dusk’ is a 


greater novel than ‘ The Valley of the Squinting Windows.’ A 
yrose poem, a thing of tenderness and clear-cut sympathy, 
eosien the mark of truth—and yet strangely absorbing an 
: wholly magnificent. The story of Delia is the story of Tess; 

the tragedy of Oliver is the tragedy of Jude.” 
Aberdeen Free Press says: “ The fine craftsmanship of the book 
¢ and the tragic intensity of the story make an unforgettable 

{ impression on the reader.” 

Daily News says: “A far more disturbing work than ‘ The 
| ¢ House with the Green Shutters.’ It is written with power and 
an angry longing which, while I read it, made me feel it ter- 
ribly and utterly true; but as I put it down, I knew that ‘ The 
] Mirror in the Dusk’ is no more the whole truth about the 
Irish peasant than is ‘La Terre’ the whole truth about the 


French—but Mr. Macnamara writes from a frustrated pity and 
love, not from scientific curiosity as Zola did.” 


BETTY 


FAITH BALDWIN 


Author of “ Three Women.” 





7s. 6d. net 
The Daily Telegraph says: ‘“‘ An eminently readable, pleasant 
novel. A charming picture of happy family life, normal young 


women, and the companionship and loyalty of sisters, the most 
attractive quality of which is sincerity and an honest sense of 
reality. 
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in their social relations to each other, rather than in any 
attempt at psychological interpretation. We are shown 


the texture of Italian life at the close of the last century. | 
The story itself deals with the abortive rising in Sicily in | 


1892 and the birth of a sort of Fascismo, which we are told 
occurred in the island at that time. 


We are shown Italy as a country with industry growing | 


up as it grew up in other countries, with social forces struggling 


amongst themselves and threatening to tear the nation 
asunder. In a word, we are shown that Italy is neither a 


playground nor a museum and, however we may criticize 
the Fascist spirit, it must be admitted that its protest against 
the sentimental and patronizing air with which the world has 
regarded the Italians is fully justified. 

We see in Pirandello’s pages the transition from the politics 
and ideas of the Risorgimento, the revolutionary liberalism 
of the nineteenth century with its almost complete disregard 
of social and class issues, to the almost exclusive preoccupation 
of these issues which mark our own century. 





In Sicily, | 


when the book opens, the liberty and national unity for | 


which the Garibaldians fought had been achieved, but it 
had brought little or nothing of the alleviation which they 
expected to be the lot of the common people. We are shown 
aristocrats who had not yet accepted the new régime, but 
who still dressed their servants in the old Bourbon uniform, 
a middle class which was now in power administering the 
country with the minimum of efficiency and the maximum 


of corruption, and a working class which was only beginning | 
Mean. | 


to stir to the first glimmerings of self-consciousness. 
time industry was developing in a wretched, struggling, 
straggling way. 
of his day :— 
** Prevented from spreading inland by the cliff of marl that over- 
hung it, the village had extended laterally along the narrow beach, 
and right up to the foot of the cliff the houses were packed and 
squeezed together, almost on the top of one another. The loads 
of sulphur were piled up along the beach; and from morning to 
night there was a continuous rumbling of carts which came loaded 
with sulphur from the railway station or even direct from the nearest 
pits; an endless coming and going of barefooted men and animals, 
and a din of quarrels and curses and cries blended with the rumbling 
and whistling of a train which crossed the beach, making alter- 
nately for each of the two breakwaters constantly under repair. 


Beyond the eastward arm the beach was fringed by the lighters, | 


with their sails furled at half mast; at the foot of the sulphur 
heaps were the scales, upon which the sulphur was weighed before 
being loaded on the backs of the carriers, known as men of the sea, 
who, barefoot, in canvas trousers, each with a sack on his shoulders, 
—_— down over his head in front and twisted round the back of 

is neck, plunging waist-deep into the water, carried out their 
loads to the lighters, which then, hoisting their sails, went out to 
unload the sulphur into the holds of the trading steamers anchored 
in the harbour or outside it.” 

This is how Sicily appeared to an Italian. Wow different 
is the picture from that which the word “ Sicily ” conjures 
up to the average English tourist—Taormina and the other 
famous pleasure resorts, antiquities and music, a playground 
and a museum. It is more than useful that we should be 
reminded by reading Pirandello that Italy is a nation with a 
powerful and intense life of its own, possessing men of genius 
and ideals, 


An Archbishop, a “‘ Highbrow,” 
and *“‘ The Man in the Street” 


Eutychus, or The Future of the Pulpit. By Miss Winifred 
Holtby. (Kegan Paul. 2s. 6d.) 

Few wittier or wiser books have appeared in that stimulating 
series ** To-day and To-morrow ” than Miss Winifred Holtby’s 
Eutychus, or the Future of the Pulpit. It is cast in the form of 
a colloquy between three persons, Archbishop Fén¢lon, Anthony 
and Eutychus. The archbishop is visiting England to collect 
material for a sequel to his “* Dialogues on Eloquence.” 
Anthony is a “highbrow” who lives in Bloomsbury. 
Eutychus is “ the man in the street.” 

Anthony maintains that the pulpit has no future, because 
religion is a thing of the past. It is true, he says, there are 
in the churches a few scholars “‘ who use the pulpit as a 
lecture platform from which they propound theological 
dilemmas incomprehensible to their congregations.” ‘There 
are also the humanitarian enthusiasts, with their quivers full 





Here is how Pirandello writes of the Sicily | 
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HEINEMANN 


have solved the Christmas present 
problem—the six great novels of 
Jane Austen complete in one volume, 
with an introduction by J. C. Squire: 


JANE 
AUSTEN 


“This volume, not too bulky, is value 
for money. I concede to the Jancites 


that their goddess at her best has 
never been beaten in the field of pure 
comedy.”— ARNOLD BENNETT in the 


evening Standard, 


IN ONE VOLUME 
1,440 pages—S8s. 6d. net 
Se a 
The Literary Event 
of the Season. 


MAX BEERBOHM 


The 
DREADFUL DRAGON 
HAY HILL 
(With a frontispiece in colour by the author) 
7/6 net 
GW 


Good Novels. 
JEHOVAH’S DAY. 
By Mary Borden 
MY BROTHER JONATHAN.10/6 net 


3y Francis Brett Young. 


OF 


7, 6 net 


FIRE DOWN BELOW. 7/6 net 
By Margaret Irwin. 
THE CLOSED GARDEN. 7/6 net 


By Julian Green. With an introduction by 


André Maurois. 
EGG PANDERVIL. 
By Gerald Bullett. 


7/6 net 


Swan Song—100,000 copies sold. 
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of social problems, and some few aggressive controversialists 
intent upon points of dogma or ritual, who manage to make 
a stir. But most preachers are mediocre, and they are 
unheeded by intelligent people. 
Fénélon will not allow that intellect 
preaching, though it is of importance. 
upon authority. Where affirmations are meekly accepted by 
people unable to follow the speaker's reasoning, there are 
always both preachers and pulpit: and in a neat way he 
shows that this applies to Anthony's blind acceptance of the 
utterances of scientists. All three agree that it takes three 
things to make a sermon— the preacher, authority, and the | 


is the first thing in 
Preaching depends 


congregation. 

They all go to look for preachers in the world around them. 
Anthony finds that the the future are the 
scientists, the political philosophers, and the artists, with 
some slight contribution from the controllers of Big Business. 
and the moralists. Fénélon discovers that things are different 
from what he has been told. The Churches are not so empty 
as they are said to be. In the smaller towns, rather than in 
the villages or cities, the churches are well filled and the 
congregations are extraordinarily various. It is true that the 
personality of the preacher counts more than the authority 
of the Church, and the doctrines taught often seem to him 
queer and heretical. But both in and outside the churches 
there is a tremendous and lively interest. 

But it is Eutychus, lost in slumber while Anthony talked, 
and 


preachers of 


who now supplies Fénélon with his most interesting 
most alarming—information. ‘ Your modern preachers,” 
says the Archbishop, ** seek to please a half-civilized, half- 
developed, half-alive clerk in a draper’s ollice, whose chief 
preoccupations lie in the muscles of a greyhound and the 
physical attractions of a revue actress. Eutychus is on the 
right path. If his ideals seem lowly, it is better to pursue with 
honesty a low ideal than to imagine falsely the pursuit of a 
higher.” 

This little book will be widely read, and not least by the 
clergy. They will not always like it ; 
must perceive the keenness of observation and the strong 
common sense that inform it. 


The Root of Tragedy 


Some Tribal Origins, Laws and Customs of the Balkans. 
By M. E. Durham, F.R.A.I. (Allen and Unwin, 20s.) 
We sometimes fail in our appreciation of Greek tragedy 
near the Athenians were to the substance of 
Miss Jane Harrison and other workers have 


to see how 
their dramas. 
impressed upon us the undercurrents of primitive fears, 
the chthonian worship, which was still implicit in the highly 
organized and rational pantheon of the Greeks. Even so, 
the tragic atmosphere rarely becomes real enough to us. 
Blood-feud and nemesis, the clinging together of the family, 


the suspicion of strangers, the war of village against village, 


all these had scarcely passed from their experience. Indeed, 
in the outlying parts of Greece they were still present ; and 
they were still present as undercurrents in Athenian civiliz:- 
tion itself. The feeling of them could still be revived. 

It is impossible, for example, to understand the tragedy 
of Medea unless we remember how close to life it was. We 
must see there, for example, that Medea was a wise woman, 
a witch, in a primitive community. We must see her, too, 
gs the stranger ; we must understand all the difliculty which 
arises where one loyalty takes the place of another ; where 
one family is exchanged for another. As a wife she is torn 
from the whole of her past life ; 


had in her father’s home. 
of blood, to find a new relation with strange folk and to 
make herself one with them. What wonder that the problem 
before her she finds insoluble! She denies her own 
for the blood; yet, as a neither 


stranger's barbarian, is 


taken to her husband's family nor feels that she can win 


a place there by her own efforts. 
The whole of this stage of society was underlying Greek 
It still persisted in the outskirts of Greece. Not 


tragedy. 
it still persists, from prehistoric times, in Albania 


only so: 
and Montenegro to-day. 





but all, clerical or lay, 


she abandons the ties of | 
blood, the defences, the feeling of solidarity which she has 
She is expected to feel new ties | 


blood | 
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the Greek legends, we cannot do better than see that life 
as we have it amongst us. In her accounts of Balkan life 
as she has observed it, Miss M. E. Durham shows us the 
blood-feud, the tribal god, the tribal nemesis, still at work :—- 

* A widow left with a young son has often and often brought 
up the boy with the sole idea of taking blood for his father. even 
when the other men of the family have made their peace and 
accepted blood-gelt, the feud has been reopened by a boy of 
fifteen, who so soon as he has reached manhood, has been t 


out by his mother on the deadly errand. She knows that s! 

may lose her son; the house may be burned over her head, and 
she left lonely and destitute. But the soul of her dead husband 
has cried to her night after night, and her son must go out to slay 


or be slain for his father’s sake. The Franciscan tells him t 


he will burn eternally in hell if he does this thing. He replies 
that he would rather be in hell with his honour clean than in 
heaven with it black.” 

One of the old Serbian ballads tells a grim story 
can illustrate much in Greek legend. ‘The brother of a 
married woman, a daring outlaw who harried the Turks, had 
a price set upon his head. He came secretly by night to visit 
his sister. Her husband, tempted by the reward, betrayed 
his brother-in-law to the Turks. When the wife found him 
counting a bag of gold she charged him with the truth. fle 
midnight she 


which 


excused himself, and she spoke no word. At 

rose, took the great house-sword, and struck off her husband's 
head. She stood by her two young children, torn between 
two loves. But her old family was stronger in her than the 
new. “Seed of a serpent,” she cried, * ye shall never live 
to betray my people.” She killed them, fled back to her 
own tribe, and she was received as a heroine. 

Miss Durham compares this story with Antigone’s cry as 
she was led away to death for having buried the body of her 
outlawed brother :— 

* Had IL lost a husband dear, 

I might have had another ; other sons, 

By other spouse, if one were lost to me, 

But when my father and my mother sleep 

In Hades, then no brother more can come. 
A stranger, once received, is more sacred than brother or 
father. It is a more absolute duty to take blood for a guest 
than for a relative ; and no man can be attacked when he 
is sheltering strangers. Once Miss Durham 
by her guide to a house and received very hospitably. She 
noticed that there was some sort of a joke between guide 
and host, and found outthat the two houses were * in blood.” 
Her guide could have been shot at sight if he had not been 
under the protection of a stranger. 

There is a great mass of material in Miss Durham's book, 
and almost all of it is from first-hand She 
writes of laws and customs, magic, medicine, cultivation, 
taboos, symbols, and legends ; and though her study is rather 
disjointed, it is of peculiar interest and importance. 

ALAN PorTER., 


herself was led 


observation. 


Christmas Cards 


TukERE has. never been a greater variety of Christmas cards 
than those printed this year, and their standard both from the 
point of view of production and choice of subjects has never 
been higher. <A series of reproductions in colour from old 
illustrated manuscripts (British Museum, Is. each) are typo- 
graphically works of art; the ** Dance in a Garden” from a 
Flemish fifteenth-century illuminated manuscript of the 
Roman de la Rose is particularly delightful. The British 
Museum also sends us a set of cards (2d. each) dealing with a 
variety of late thirteenth-century aspects of mediaeval life. 

Reproductions of old masters—which are generally the most 
acceptable kind of Christmas card—come from the Medici 
Society (7 Grafton Street, W. 1), and from Messrs. Mowbray 
(28 Margaret Street, W.1). Amongst the Medici Society’s 
cards, the Raphael “‘ Madonna della Sedia ” and ** Terborch— 
The Letter” are perhaps the most beautiful, of Messrs. 
Mowbray’s cards, the “ Botticelli—Madonna and Child.” 
This publisher also sends us the very useful English Church- 
man’s Calendar, and many other calendars which are not too 
ornate. Messrs. C. C. Faulkner (79 Golden Lane, E.C. 1) issue 
a great variety of Christmas cards, calendars, engagement 
valendars, and useful combined blotters and engagement 
‘alendars at most reasonable prices. 

But the most original Christmas cards which have come to us 
this year are a series of six (1s. each) from the Poetry Bookshop 
(38 Great Russell Street, W.C. 1). Perhaps the most attrac- 
tive of this series is the one with a poem, “ In Winter,” by 
W. H. Davies, illustrated with a delightful wood-engraving 
by Eric Daglish of a thrush singing in “ full-throated ease.” 
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Some Books 


In America’s Ambassadors to England (1785-1928): <A 
Narrative of Anglo-American Diplomatic Relations, by 
Beckles Wilson (Murray, 21s.), Mr. Beckles Wilson, the chroni- 
eler of Embassies, has this time given us a book of lasting value; 
for it provides an account not only of the men by whom the 
United States have been represented at the Court of St. 
James’. but of the controversial issues which they have needed 
to handle: and the list of these is long and instructive, if not 
always edifying. Many of the figures which pass hefore us are 
of interest. To begin with, the dynasty of Adams—John 
Adams, first of the whole line and afterwards President : John 
Quincy Adams, who also afterwards became President ; Charles 
F. Adams, who averted war when it came very near in the 
height of America’s own internal war, and whose sons have 
been chroniclers of much concerning the Embassy. There are 
also in the list Motley, the historian, whose portrait bears 
out Lady Byron's view that his beauty was like Byron's ; 
Lowell, whom England almost adopted; Bayard, sans re- 
proche; John Hay, most charming perhaps of them all ; 
Page, who could not be a neutral at heart : and so down to 
Ambassador Houghton, whom we have welcomed back again. 
The book is naturally set in the key of commendation rather 
than of criticism; but English readers, looking back on the 
long line, will find few, if any, but friends, and will welcome the 
praise of their friends. 
*k * * * 

Thomas Hardy's remark that the poetry of Edna St. 
Vincent Millay was one of the only two great things in America 
seems to have been taken a little over-seriously by publishers 
and critics in general; one finds it gravely quoted on the 
dust cover of her new book, The Buck in the Snow (Harper, 
§s.). as though such a personal opinion could be anything but 
plain nonsense when literally interpreted——-and no doubt it 
is partly responsible for the fact that Miss Millay has come to 
be looked on by many people in America as a kind of remote 
goddess of verse, serenely flawless, invariably inspired, and 
quite apart. It is unfortunate: she is one of the most human 
of Ivriec poets, obviously well aware of her own liability to fail 
of achieving something immortal or even memorable in every 
poem, and it is indeed this very dissatisfaction and bitter 
knowledge of limitation that makes her work so exciting 
intellectually. Not smooth perfection, but the uneven 
beauty of perpetual unrest is hers; she offers a varied enter- 
tainment for the mind, at its worst astonishing, at its best 
touching the sublime. In this book readers should turn to 
“ Dirge without Music,” a poem too long to quote here, to 
understand her poetic attitude, as it were, at its most pure ; 
the defiant, uncompromising “I am not resigned” being 
something of a key-phrase through all her work. This, and 
the keynote of pity for everything afflicted—** To those 
without Pity,” states it in her own words: 

* Cruel of heart, lay down my song. 
Your reading eyes have done me wrong. 
Not for you was the pen bitten : 
And the mind wrung, and the song written.” 


In these days when poetic geniuses are three a penny on both 
sides of the Atlantic, it need only be said of Miss Millay’s 
poetry—and The Buck in the Snow contains some of the 
finest things she has done—that it should be read, and read 
again by every student and lover of our language. If only for 
the few sonnets in it. so adroit, so finished. so cool and luminous, 
this book is worth having ; as a companion, not as a collector's 
trophy, for all that its value will undoubtedly appreciate in 


time, 
tk x * x 


The Unhuocn Quantity, by Gilbert Mauge, translated from 
the French by Shane Leslie (The Fortune Press, 10s. 6d.), 
is a unique little book. Mr. Leslie writes a dedicatory 
letter in which his peculiar mixture of gold leaf and 
tinsel is beaten out into a gracious though rather misleading 
pattern. The translation itself is an extraordinarily subtle 
analysis of the mind of James Breme, scholar in history and 
artist in life, at a moment of accidia—but pellucid, not dark, 
accidia, 'The impalpable shifts of his reverie seem to be 
recorded by some remote yet all-divining spirit; and an 
originality of metaphor, at once authentic and surprising, 
ereates a limpid landscape round him in which ordinary things 
are seen strangely, as if for the first time. ‘* Gilbert Mauge ” 
assembles impressions as lightly as the dust on a butterfly’s 
wing; but her vision of the universe has the masculine 
melancholy of a Pascal; and her casual references to history 
open out avenues of imaginative delight with an ease possible 
only to true learning. She poses great enigmas with angelic 
candour; her clear derision of love and art is a form of 
retreat from burning experience ; her poignant style probes 
the secrets of sleep and death. Wer vision sweeps the earth, 
and concentrates on the faintest sigh of the intelligence at 
odds with its emotions, Like a flask of pale rose crystal this 


of the Week 


brief study contains a crystalline essence of which a drop or 
two will stimulate a sluggish mood. The Fortune Press has 
produced it wiscly, with beautiful print and paper and 
serious linen covers, more suggestive of the library than the 


boudoir. 
x # x * 


The venerable building which the Queen reopencd on 
November 22nd is fully and ably deseribed by the architect, 
Sir John W. Simpson, in a little book, Some Account of the 
Old Hall of Lincoln's Inn (Brighton: Dolphin Press). The 
hall was built for the society in 1490-92—completed, that is, 
in the year in which Columbus discovered America. Gray's 
Inn Hall is sixty years younger, and the Middle Temple Hall 

yas erected in 1572. When the author removed the plaster 
ceiling and other modern accretions, he found the building 
in an alarming condition of disrepair: the wonder is that it 
had not collapsed years ago on the heads of the Court of 
Chancery which used it from 1737 till late in Queen Victoria’s 
reign. Wyatt, who damaged so many cathedrals, seems 
to have been the arch-offender here. Sir John has had 
virtually to rebuild the hall, brick by brick and stone by 
stone, and he tells us that all the work has been done lovingly 
by the small corps of artisans in the service of the Inn. The 
hall now restored is unquestionably a charming addition to 
London’s list of fine buildings, and this authentic account 
of it will be treasured. 

* * * * 

Mr. James Greig is to be warmly congratulated on the come 
pletion of The Farington Diary, the eighth volume of which, 
covering the years 1815-1821, has just appeared (Hutchinson, 
21s.) Mr. Greig recails the discovery of the diary in the sale- 
room six years ago, I4» was the first journalist to appreciate 
its historical value and he bought it for the Morning Post, 
which ran it as a serial for many months and made the name 
of Joseph Farington, R.A., familiar. Mr. Greig has edited 
the diary with loving care and exact knowledge : the volumin- 
ous MSS. are, he says, ultimately destined for the Royal 
Library at Windsor. Farington was a wonderful diarist, 
interested in every aspect of life as well as in art, and never 
failing to note the gossip that he heard. The last entry 
was made on December 30th, 1821, just before he set out for 
the evening service at Didsbury Church, near Manchester. 
After service he stumbled while coming down the gallerv 
stairs, struck his head in falling, and died on the spot. This 
volume abounds in anecdotes of Turner, Nash the architect, 
Lawrence, the Duke of Wellington, Queen Caroline, and 
many others. It is a book of perennial interest. 


+ * ¥ * 


Inner or Southern Mongolia, which now forms the border- 
land between Russian and Chinese influence and which 
includes much of the Gobi desert, is well described in Mr. 
Owen Lattimore’s highly interesting book on The Desert 
Road to Turkestan (Methuen, 21s.). The author set out 
from Kuei-hua with his caravan in August. 1926, and reached 
the Turkestan frontier at Ku Cheng’tze in January, 1927, 
after travelling almost due west for about 1,660 miles. Mr. 
Lattimore tells the story in detail clearly and humorously, 
and he has a good word for the Mongols and even for the 
bandits who prey upon traders. Unlike most observers, 
he regrets the Chinese immigration into Mongolia. In his 
view the Chinese peasantry do not better themselves by 
leaving home, and the Mongols are a fine race who should be 
encouraged to make fuller use of their country. The book 
is well illustrated and deserves attention, 

* * x * 

One of the three novels to be recommended to the French 
committee for the Femina-Vie Heureuse Prize, 1927-28, is 
Hanging Johnny, by Myrtle Johnson, in which our reviewer 
detected * something of the spirit of Jude the Obscure.’ ‘The 
verdict, * altogether remarkable,’ seems to be confirmed in 
its selection by the Northcliffe Prize Committee. © The other 
novels selected were Mr. H. M. Tomlinson’s Gallions Reach 
and Miss Dorothy Richardson’s Oberland. 

* * * * 


(‘* More Books of the Week” and “ General Knowledge Coins 
petition ~ will be found on page 899 ) 


The Competition 


CyrIsTMAS cannot always be spent in the traditional way. 
The Editor offers a prize of five guineas for the best description, 
in not more than seven hundred words, of a Christmas spent 
in exceptional circumstances. The Competition will close 
on Friday, December 14th, 
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Tim Healy 


Letters and Leacers of My Day. By Tim Healy, K.C. 2 vols. 


(Thornton Butterworth. £2 2s.) 
Tim Hearty has written these reminiscences to please himself, 
That is why his book can safely be commended as readable 
even to the younger generation who would certainly have 
thrown away a laboured apologia pro vita sua or an earnest 
effort at being fair to all parties to the Irish controversy. 
Of course the undergraduate reader may allege that the book 
is shapeless, full of trivialities and, regarded as a whole, 
not worth two guineas. But you can easily counter this 
by pointing to fragments worth two million. For Tim 
Healy has a very pretty taste as an anthologist. His selections 
from Biggar are by this time in danger of becoming too 
well known, yet even so the immortal * never resign anything : 
get expelled ” may be trusted to go straight to the under- 
graduate’s heart. If he is a classical student he may be 
asked to supply the Greek parallel. Then there is that 
citation from the minor works of John Mitchell, where he 
comments on the Pope’s reply to the demands of Italian 
insurgents, “ Non voglio, non posso, non debbo.’ ‘ These 
are noble words! His Holiness means he'll see them damned 
first.” It may be worth while, too, to see whether your 
undergraduate will not own a debt of gratitude for the pious 
care with which Tim in America preserved the Southern 
rebel’s rhyme. 
** And now the war is over I can't fight "em any more 
But I ain't a’goin’ to love ‘em, and that is certain sure.” 
KTX 

That will be perhaps a little too Victorian for his taste. 
But if all else fails you can fall back on the plea that the 
book is first-class material for the study of the psychology 
of primitive man. Mr. Healy does not like the doctrine of 
evolution so we must not go back further. But surely the 
truth about Mr. Healy is that we have in him primitive 
man—not exactly the noble savage whom the eighteenth 











“* More than a temporary Emergency.”—The Times. 
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6¢ has to be admitted that there is no immediate 


way of dealing with the unemployment in the dis- 
tressed areas except by relief of one kind or another. 
It has also to be admitted that the present amount of 
relief from all sources combined falls lamentably short 
of meeting the distress which is prevalent and chronic 
. . . A sustained effort of help will be necessary 
. . . « Something more than a temporary emergency 
has to be envisaged. ‘The needs of many thousands 
for many weeks have to be met.” 


—The Times, November 24th, 1928. 
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century saw running naked in the woods, but something 
much more interesting, more like the twentieth century 
conception of the best early representatives of the human 
race. His brain is extraordinarily well developed and fitted 
for grasping and coping with the immediate environment, 
Behind it there is courage and an instinctive readiness in 
any emergency to take the offensive with the most deadly 
weapon at his command. Intellectual honesty and the habit 
of taking long and wide views cannot come without education, 
They are not part of primitive man’s outfit, and they must 
not be looked for in Mr. Healy. The more primitive kind of 
honesty he undoubtedly possesses : he rarely if ever pretends 
to be other than he is. He is genuinely religious, after a 
primitive fashion. In his youth he was gregarious, sym- 
pathetic and easily influenced by those with whom he came 
in contact. Later he showed a tendency now and then to 
retire into a cave and snarl. Age has mollified his temper 
but left him otherwise unchanged. Old or young, he was 
always pleased by praise and he makes no attempt to conceal 
the fact. 

Unaffected simplicity covers a multitude of sins, and those 
who read his book will be moved to think better of the man. 
His early upbringing taught him to sympathize with the 
down-trodden Catholic majority and especially with the 
oppressed tenants and he was never false to their cause. 
Though he delights in praise he is not vain. He can see 
his own limitations and can admit mistakes. He speaks of 
envy and jealousy as being the commonest of human frailties. 
It is tempting to treat this as a confession, but it was not 
envy or jealousy that set Healy against Parnell. Healy 
was before anything a shrewd judge of character. He was 
quick to see Parnell’s weaknesses and his reckless disregard 
of the interests of the cause, and he felt that ruin was threatened 
by such leadership. Yet he was not strong enough to over- 
throw the man. There were years of impotent indignation. 
No wonder that a flame of hatred was revealed when the 
time came for speaking out. There is nothing to show that 
Healy would not have stood by an able leader who gave his 
party fair treatment. 

As regards his other colleagues, allies and enemies, if he 
was over-quick, over-violent in criticism, he is generous in 
recognizing virtues. He worshipped Gladstone, he admired 
Chamberlain, he understood and liked good English Tories 
Iie was less well disposed towards a self-conscious intellectual 
like John Morley, and he had no patience with John Dillon. 
But he is fair to Redmond and more than fair to William 
O'Brien, and he is at pains to acknowledge the great services 
rendered him by his brother Maurice. 

It must be admitted that in warfare he never had much 
respect for Hague Conventions. He always fought to leave 
his mark. When the first Zeppelin bombed London, he was 
unhesitatingly for reprisals. True, he denounced the Black 
and Tans, but he condemned nothing that was done on the 
Trish side in the troubles that preceded the Treaty, and he 
rejoiced whole-heartedly when the Catholics turned on their 
Orange persecutors in Derry and Belfast, and ** drubbed them” 
with rifles and machine guns. 
the shattering retort with which he closed the proceedings 
in Committee Room No. 15. No doubt, too, when he was in 
a fight he was capable of using every stratagem that could 
serve his ends. But he held the friendship of Joseph Biggar 
which could only have been won by a soul that was funda: 
mentally simple, honest, and worthy of respect. 


In the same spirit he reprints 


The League in Large 


The Orisin, Structure and Working of the League of Nations. 
By \. Howard-Ellis. (Allen and Unwin. 21s.) 
As far as mere magnitude goes, this is by far the most massive 
work yet produced on the League of Nations, for a first volume 
of over 500 pages is to be followed in due course by two others 
of presumably equal size. Mr. Howard-Ellis, in his preface 
expresses much indebtedness to members of the League 
Secretariat and the Labour Office, and he has evidently drawn 
from every source with any bearing, direct or indirect, on the 
present, past, and future of the League. 
criticism, indeed, of a singularly valuable work is that it is 
almost too fully documented and that the background is 
paintest in with so lavish a hand as a little to overshadow thie 
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MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 


AMERICA’S AMBASSADORS 
TO ENGLAND, 1785-1928 


By BECKLES WILLSON. This book could hardly have been more opportune 
in the light of Mr. Hoover’s election, and the dramatic return of Mr. Houghton 
as American Ambassador to this country. Illustrated. 21s, net. 
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SELECTED ADDRESSES AND ESSAYS STUDIES ON MALARIA 
By the Late LORD HALDANE. “These papers sum By COL. SIR RONALD ROSS, K.C.B., K-C.M.G. Gives 


in a small compass all the essentials of the author’s work 


COOMA 


up his profound philosophy of practical lite.”—7he 
limes. 6s. net. on malaria. 
FYVIE CASTLE: Its Lairds and Their Times ROYAL ELIZABETHS g 
By A. W. M.. STIRLING. “A fascinating book. No The Romance of the Five Princesses, 1464-1840 By % 
one could haye told the story more engagingly.”—Sunday E. THORNTON COOK. “ Will add considerably to her 4 
limes. Illustrated. 21s. net. reputation.”—Glasgow Herald. Mlustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 
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SCOTLAND’S ROYAL LINE HER MAJESTY g 
By GRANT R. FRANCIS. “Mr. Francis should find The Romance of the Queens of England, 1066-1910. By : 
many readers for his history of the most romantic FE. THORNTON COOK. “The biographies are wittily 
Royal Line that ever existed.”—Daily News. Illus. 21s. written.”—Jimes. 29 Portraits. Cheaper Ed. 10s. 6d. net, 


DAISY, PRINCESS OF PLESS 


By HERSELF 
THIRD LARGE IMPRESSION. WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 25s. NET. 
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THE EGYPTIAN ENIGMA, 1890-1928 SHAPES THAT PASS 

By J. E. MARSHALL, late Judge, Egyptian Court of By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. “As scintillating, stimu- 
\ppeal. “A quite startlingly outspoken book.”—Evening lating a book as we have had for many a long day.”— 
Standard, 12s. net. Sunday Times. Illustrated. 16s. net. 

DAYS OF FEAR PRINCIPLES OF CHRISTIAN ART 

By FRANK GALLAGHER. A Diary of the Great By PERCY GARDNER, Litt.D. “This well studied 
Mountjoy Hunger Strike. “Of what interest is fiction and always interesting monograph. A thoughtful expo- 
in comparison with a record like this..—7he Nation sition which cannot but prove interesting and edifying 
(Dublin). 5s. net. to readers.”—Scotsman. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE HISTORY OF 
THE PRIVY COUNCIL 


By SIR ALMERIC FITZROY, K.C.B. “Sir Almeric has special qualifications 
for the task and has also had the help of famous specialists. Human interest is 
never lacking and the reader will fall in with many great names and get a new 
insight into their illuminating personalities.”—.J/orning Post. Illustrated. 21s. net. 
New 7s. 6d. net Novels — 


BEAU IDEAL THE LIVELY PEGGY 
By P. C. WREN. “Another ‘Beau Geste.’”— The last novel by STANLEY WEYMAN. “ Worthy 
Daily Mail 2nd large Impression. to rank with his best work.”—Spectator, 
UNDERNEATH THE HOUSE 
By C. E. LAWRENCE. “ Naturalism and idealism By EDITH AYRTON ZANGWILL. “ Unusual, 
are blended in Mr. Lawrence's attractive story.”— well planned and well worth reading.”—Church of 
The Morning Post. England Newspaper. 
THE FOOLISH VIRGIN THE COMING COUNTRY 
By KATHLEEN NORRIS. “Told with a freshness By SIR FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND. A story 
and sureness of touch.”—Scotsman. 2nd Impression. of the world’s spiritual craving in allegory. . 
SHACKLES OF THE FREE THE CRIME AND THE CONFESSOR 
By MARY G. ASHTON. “ This thoughtful book.” By HORACE G. HUTCHINSON. “ Exccedingly 
Times. “Cleverly handled.”—Birmingham Post. interesting—this splendid mystery story.”—Star 


GERTRUDE ATHERTON’S VENGEFUL GODS 


“The story of Alcibiades is in itself fascinating; but when it is told by one who is both a skilled writer of 
romance and an acknowledged authority on Greek history, it becomes irresistible.’—Church Times. 
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structure intended to stand out against it. The hundred 
pages, for example, devoted to international law in general, 
as preparation for a discussion of the Permanent Court of 
International Justice seem a rather over-generous allowance. 

On its avowed subject, the origin, structure, and working 
of the League, the book must at once take its place as a 
The cmergence of the League idea cut 


foremost authority. 
Covenant at Paris, 


of the welter of war, the framing of the 
the actual launching of the League, first at London and then 
at Geneva, and its subsequent voyaging through sometimes 
stormy, sometimes tranquil, seas, are traced with skill and 
clarity and, apart from occasional lapses, with accuracy. 

In certain respects Mr. Howard-Ellis is something of an 
It is going a little far. for example, to say that the 


in « 


optimist. 
idea of using the League to maintain the Treaty settlement 
has been generally abandoned or that the League * is gradually 
becoming a medium through which the status quo will be 
changed and even, if necessary, treaties revised as part of the 
process of organizing peace.” These, in fact, are develop- 
ments to be hoped for, but still unrealized. 
But in the main there is as little fault 
author’s judgments as with his facts. Time. as 
undoubtedly shown that * the foundations of the League were 
well and truly laid and the Covenant the fruit of remarkable 
political sagacity.” Plenty of problems, of course, arise under 
it. and Mr. Hloward-Ellis discusses them wisely. The fact 
of having to take position at the Assembly every year imposes 
on successive Governments in any country the necessity of 
stating their attitude with some precision, and the result, so 
has twice been a con- 


to find with the 
he states. has 


far as Great Britain is concerned, 
spicuous change of front, which leeds Mr. Howard-Ellis to 
the conclusion that “some sort of all-Party representation 
on questions of foreign policy, particularly when dealt with 

be adopted by all 
to be Loth democratic 


challenging 


through the League, must eventually 
countries who wish their foreign policy 
That is the kind of 
the book its main val 
sree With the author, but again and again 


rather 


and continuous.” 
e. ‘There is no 


statement that gives 
need in all cases to a 
he renders a necessary service by pointing to the problems 
that sooner o1 faced and solved. 

The chapters on the actual working of the League, par- 
ticularly its Secretariat, on the relation between the Assembly 
and Council (the Viviani-Rowcll Report on this subject scems 
curiously not to be mentioned) and the League's finances (a 
chapter well calculated to dissipate a great dcal of uninstructed 
heard) material nowhere else 


in anything like 





later will have to be 


nonsense too often contain 


available, at any rate so concise and con- 
venient a form. 

With two further volumes to come, we are to hear a good 
deal more from Mr. Iloward-Ellis. Meanwhile, his closing 
pages, particularly where they deal with the right relationship 
between private conversations and open discussions, inspire 
just that kind of reflection and speculation about the future 
of the League which must be the prelude to its wisely guided 
evolution. ‘ The League,” as the writer says, “is no less 
than the beginning of the last and greatest stage in social 
integration, the nucleus of a world polity.” That means the 
adventure of the application of new and, so far, only half- 
tried methods on a world-wide seale. It is all to the good 
that we should be made to think that out a little in advance. 


A Watcher on the Sand-hills 


E. L. 


Turner. (Country 


Bird Watching on Scoit Head. By 
Life. 10s. 6d.) 

One of the Norfolk and Norwich Naturalist Society’s Scolt 
Head bird-watchers, Miss Turner, here gives us a more or less 
dramatized account of her first two seasons’ experiences in 
and about the little isolated hut on the edge of the North Sea, 
which serves as an outpost for observing migrants and nesting 
sea-birds. She was the first woman to occupy the hut, and 
as may be recalled, the popular Press was not slow to realize 
the “stunt ” value of this fact. Miss Turner became known 
as * the loneliest woman in England ” : 
was continually in touch with her 

having a family of dogs to keep her company. 
abundantly clear that the popular Press was talking non- 


whereas actually she 
fcllow-beings, besides 
She makes it 


sense, devoting several pages of her book to descriptions of 


preliminary encounters with Fleet Street men: and no doubt 


she had reason to be annoyed at their persistence. Yet what 
a pity such a valuable and in all other respects completely 
captivating account of the Norfolk coast bird life should have 
heen thus introduced. Miss Turner is so natural a writer— 
though her apparent inexperience is responsible for a con- 
siderable number of grammatical and punctuation errors— 
with patently so much magnificent material for a book. that 
one grudges every inch of space expended on commonplace 
the methcds of competing popular newspapers are 
Nor should we have 


matters : 
surely well enough known to everyone. 
referred to the incident here did we not hope that this book is 
lor here is one of those rare people 


only the first of several. 
always with the 


to whom there is a story worth telling 
utmost simplicity—in movement and glimpse of the 
naturalist’s world, 

So many of her contemporaries 


every 


make Nature merely an 
She has deliberately sup- 
perhaps compressed—a * forte for 
description ~~ which. if indulged, might easily have drawn the 
book out to twice its present length : with the result that her 
few sustained purely descriptive passages are models of lucid, 
The passing of the hooded crows in 


excuse for writing “ poetic prose.” 


pressed —or palpable 


even beautiful writing. 
autumn is a sight not easily forgotten : the appearance of that 
odd and curiously ominous procession could scarcely have 


been conveyed more strikingly : 




















* The impetuous rush of countless hordes of starlings often took 
one’s breath away; but they were exhilarating Phe clouds of 
undulating finches seemed like a cheerful bank holiday crowd 
But the steady purpose ful flight of the gr crows, day iter day 
and week after wee filed one with awe and wonde It seemed 
as it no powcr on earth could stop th . neither did adver winds 
dismay them. “very day they waked me at dawn. Sul 
consciously I have been aware of them befor king: perhaps th 
flickering shadows of their wings as they streamed past the open 
door and windows set in motion some vibrations which reached 
me: for if the mind is strung up t i high | h it will respond 
to the faintest stimulus. So. half av [ st bled to the door 
and scanned the long line of sand-hill In the twilight of 
dawn the crows loomed dark against the pury «| on misty 
mornings they were but wraiths floating in grey \ ipour, seen for 
a moment and then lost in the midst It was not until the sun 
rose that vou could see the soft dove-grey of their bodies that 
contrasts so beautifully with the black wings and head Slowly 
and steadily, with long rhythmic beating of the wings tl travelled 
from east to west, keeping almost entirely to the line of the sandhilis 
and so passing directly over the hut in which I lived Phere was 
a majesty ebout this silent stately p ssion, for their harsh cries 
wer hushed, they uttered no sound. Hundred thousands 
must have passed me in those three weeks, for although on most 
days the greater movement was between and 10 a.m., ve 
sometimes migration continued from dawn to dusk. 


In recording some of those mysterious episodes of bird-life, 
the explaining of which must be accounted one of the natu- 


ralist’s ultimate aims, Miss Turner is not less successful. In 


illustration of this, as well for the incident’s own singular 
interest, the passage relating to a strange adventure with 


terns may be quoted. Two dead adult terns had been picked 
up in the nesting season, and Miss ‘Turner had laid one of them 
on a hillock while she sat down some vards distant to make 


notes. She writes: 

‘IT was roused from my preoccupation by the shadows of 
hovering birds on the grass. I looked up, and some twenty common 
terns were hovering over the dead bird. These were rapidly 


some two hundred. 


joined by all the terns nestling in that area 
They came along in twos and threes. each group in turn hovered 
over the dead tern (this might have been put a little differently), 
swooped down till they almost touched the corpse, again and 
joined those which had already viewed the dead. 
faced me and in perfect silence remained poised over my head. 
The whole episode did not last five minutes, but it was most im- 
pressive. The silence seemed uncanny. There was a menace in 
their dark eyes as they bent down their heads. They seemed to 
be accusing me, their guardian, of the murder of their comrade.” 


rose 


Then they all 


Terns are commonly believed to be the least intelligent of 


birds. They lay several eggs and frequently feed only one 
chick. They do all kinds of apparently stupid things. Yet this 


simple record of what would appear to have been a sort of 
burial rite makes one wonder whether there is much point in 
generalizing about birds at all. Doubtless only through 
intensive observation and the faithful record of it shall we 
arrive at the solution of such problems: in any case Miss 
Turner’s work is valuable. In addition tc the two excellent 
chapters on migration, there are here eight illuminating little 
studies of shore birds, including one of the roseate tern, that 
rare and most graceful of all ** sea swallows.” beautiful in its 
pearl-grey back and rose-coloured breast. The book is ade- 
quately illustrated. H. M, 
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Doughty 


By D. G. Hogarth. (Oxford 


The Life of Charles M. Doughty. 
University Press. 18s.) 
Tuost who have read that unique and astonishing book, 
Arabia Deserta, will welcome the memoir of the author which 
the late Dr. Hogarth had nearly finished before his sudden and 
lamented death in 1927. No one else could have written the 
memoir with such complete knowledge whether of Doughty 
or of Arabia and the Arabs, and with such sympathetic 
understanding of the strange ways of poetical genius- 
Doughty himself was, like his book, unique. If he remained 
virtually unknown to the general public until the hazards of 
war made Arabia a battle-ground and caused Doughty's 
prose epic of Arabian travél to become a handbook for staff 
officers, it was not altogether the public’s fault. Dr. Hogarth 
recognizes fully the difliculties whig: Doughty put in the way 
of the ordinary intelligent reader, in adopting an elaborately 
archaistic style such as no other English writer had ever used. 

Doughty, born in 1843 at Theberton, Suffolk, came of good 
English stock. His father owned the family estate and held 
the family living. His elder brother went into the Navy. 
Doughty himself would have done so, but for a slight impedi- 
ment of speech. Disappointed of an active caree1, he took 
his degree in science at Cambridge, dabbled in geology and 
palaeontology, and began to travel. He set his mind, too, 
on producing a patriotic epic in pure English—English of 
the days before Shakespeare—and made Chaucer his constant 
companion. From 1870 he was wandering about Europe 
and the Near East, picking up desultory knowledge and 
gaining experience of life without any definite aim. Suddenly 
he seems to have conceived the idea of joining the yearly 
pilgrimage to Mecca. He took lessons in Arabic at Damascus 
for six months and then, with a Persian companion, set out 
with the * haj” in November, 1876. His long and perilous 
adventures during the next twenty-one months are admirably 
summarized by Dr. Hogarth and illustrated with sketch maps 
and pages from the original diaries now preserved at Cambridge. 

Doughty tried to interest Renan and others in the inscrip- 
tions which he had found in the desert land. It was of greater 
importance, however, that he resolved to write a book. He 
told his biographer, in later years, that :— 

“My main intention was not so much the setting forth of personal 
wanderings among a people of Biblical interest as the ideal endeavour 
to continue the older tradition of Chaucer and Spenser, resisting to 
my power the decadence of the English language: so that whilst 
my work should be the mere verity for Orientalists, it should be also 
my life's contribution, so far to literature.” 


The book was published by the Cambridge University Press 
in 1888 in a small edition of 500 copies. It was favourably 
noticed—especially by the Times and the Spectator ; Wilfrid 
Scawen Blunt made his friend William Morris an enthusiastic 
admirer of the book ; Dr. Robert Bridges, a complete stranger, 
wrote to congratulate Doughty on his literary achievement. 
Sir Richard Burton, who was jealous of Doughty, wrote the 
only adverse review of note. But the book did not sell. 
Doughty was now too poor to fulfil his contract with the 
Cambridge Press. When in 1905 he bought back the copyright, 
some fifty copies still remained of the original five hundred, 
and the Press had sustained a net loss of £400. Such are 
the rewards of publishing great books! The author, &% need 
hardly be said, got nothing until an abridged edition was 
issued in 1908, though the second-hand price of Arabia Deserta 
‘mounted up to £25 or £30. 

Having finished his prose epic, Doughty again took up his 
youthful project for a patriotic poem and with immense 
labour produced The Dawn in Britain—stupendous in size, 
since its six volumes are thrice as long as Paradise Lost, 
and more formidable than ever in diction. The biographer 
speaks respectfully of it but admits that it is seldom read. 
The sale of the manuscript to the British Museum helped 
to lighten Doughty’s embarrassments during his later years 
before a timely legacy came to his relief. He wrote other 
epics, less extensive but even more difficult, before his death 
in 1925. It is gratifying to remember that, though Doughty 
could never appeal to the general public, his merit as traveller 
and as author was more and more widely recognized during 
his later life. Dr. Togarth’s memoir will confirm Doughty’s 
reputation as a remarkable Englishman. 


Shikar and Travel 


Tr is often said that the reading public loves books on travel 
and sport, and the abundant supply of such seems to confirm 
the truth of the remark. And yet, if the appetite grows with 
what it feeds on, it must sometimes be’ a little embarrassed 
to know what to savour first. But no appetite will be cloyed 
by Mr. W. Hogarth Todd’s Work, Sport and Play (Ueath 
Cranton, 7s. 6d.), which describes an * Englishman’s life 
in India before the War.” But may we not rather say a 
Seotsman’s? for Mr. Todd’s membership of that 
Fettesian polo-team will always be remembered against him, 
Polo, pigsticking and the ups-and-downs of an_ irrigation- 
engineer's work in India (which gave the author of Tiger, 
Tiger! many enviable chances at big-game) are the chief 
themes of a breezy and warm-hearted book. 'To India 
and a little to Africa, belongs Lt.-Col. C. H. Stockley’s Shikar 
(Constable, 12s.), in which the description of a bear that had 
terrorized a whole valley is a really admirable piece of writing, 
and the book contains plenty of others almost as good on 
hill-sport and the pursuit of the tsine, or wild ox, of Burma, 
that “ absolute master of cunning.” Colonel Stockley is one 
of those happy few who, having seen, can describe what they 
have seen with distinction and force. 

Big-game shooting in many countries—in Central Asia, 
Siam and India, New Zealand and Newfoundland, Sardinia 
is illustrated by a particularly 
good photographs and described by a_ practical 
workman in Brigadier-General Pigot’s Twenty-Five Years 
Big-Game Hunting (Chatto and Windus, 21s.). The writer 
would draw a clear distinction between the big-game shooter 
and the big-gume hunter : the one is only a rifle-shot, for whom 
the shikari does the real work; the other is a tracker who 
brings himself up to his game, a naturalist who gets many 
other pleasures out of sport than the mere shot which ends 
the business, and one moreover who, if he is wise, will make 
his own arrangements about food, clothing, servants and 
transport. Mishi the Man-Eater (Witherby, 10s. 6d.), by 
Mr. Stuart Baker, is another example of the way in which 
animals (in this case a tiger who had been the death of fifty- 
two people) have learned to express themselves in remuncra- 
tive English. Apart from, and in addition to, Mishi’s auto- 
biography, which ends bloodily as it deserves, the book con- 
tains many exciting hunting-yarns, the scene being laid in the 
out-of-the-way North Cachar Hills of North-east India. 

Midway between sport and travel comes Mr. Algernon 
Noble’s Siberian Days (Witherby, 12s. 6d.), which tells 
how, in the years before the War, a mining engineer found 
copper, coal and gold in the forests of eastern Siberia, and on 
the edge of the Khirgiz Steppe. Magnificent fishing (300 
pounds in one day to a small trout-rod), many wolf stories, 
good mixed shooting (in a certain district in south Siberia 
the author found blackcock as tame as hens in a poultry 
run), and a picturesque account of those sturdy horsemen, 
such is the substance of an artlessly written 


lamous 


too, 


and Norway, amongst others 
series of 


the Khirgiz 
but quite attractive book. 

Mrs. Eleanor Elsner’s The Magic of Morocco (Jenkins, 
10s. 6d.) is an account of a motor tour in Morocco, a mode of 
travel now made easy and pleasant by the magnificent French 
roads ; while the author tells us that the Hotel Trans-Atlantic 
in Rabat “is one of the best in Africa.” All the right and 
customary subjects of description are in her book, and she is 
properly appreciative of the marvellous beauty of the pillared 
hall in Marrakhesh, where stand the tombs of Morocco’s 
greatest native rulers, the Saadien Sultans, the cornices of 
which are delicately intertwined with Koranic script, so that 
“to the Moor these very walls are voices singing the praise 
of Allah for ever and ever.” Lt.-Col. Etherton, a practised 
traveller in many lands, who also has an eye for the right 
things, records in collaboration with Mr. A. D. Allen (who 
is the director of the Touring Department of the A.A.) 
a 6,300 mile motor tour in Through Europe and the Balk: 
(Cassell, 12s. 6d.). Colonel Etherton has much to say 
about the alluring loveliness and good roads of the Dalmatian 
Coast, and of the glorious views to be had among the 
lonely valleys of Transylvania. Incidentally he makes 
clear how cheaply such pleasures can be obtained with the 
help of the car. Not in a car, but journeying mostly on foot, 
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THE HIGH PYRENEES 
IN SUMMER AND I 
WINTER | 

by Becket Williams 


An amusing guide-book that will entertain 
you on the j journey while telling you all you 
need to know. Three chapters are - on 
Winter Sports. 


Map. 28 illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 














ANTHONY COMSTOCK | 


Roundsman of the Lord 


by Heywood Broun and | 
Margaret Leech 


for more than 40 years this hard-boiled | 
puritan pursued his campaign against vice 
—or what he considered vice—in art, letters 
and social life. The story of his energetic 
life is here told with sympathy and humour. 
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| 

Demy 8vo. 28 illustrations. 15s. net. 
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INVOCATIONS | 

TO ANGELS 

by Edgell Rickword | 
Poems by the author of Behind the Eyes 


and Arthur Rimband, and Editor of Scrutinies, 
Svo. net. 


Crown 5s. 








WINTER SONATA 
A Novel by 
Dorothy Edwards i 


“rewards its reader with a pleasure intense 
and fine.” —The Spectator. 

‘ Winter Sonata is a lovely and a forbidding 
book. It is the only one of these novels I 
which is a work of art, and there is something 
disturbing and te rrifying about the mixture 
of beauty and selfishness which it so quietly 
reveals.” —CyYRIL CONNOLLY. 








HUMOURS | 
UNRECONCILED 


by Sherard Vines 





is a really witty novel. Its satire has depth 
and force, and it certainly causes laughter. 
73. 6d. net. 








WISHART & COMPANY 
19 Buckingham Street, W.C. 2 


6s. net. Ht | 
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NEW BOOK BY 


J. KRISHNAMURTI 


LIFE IN FREEDOM 
4/6. 
Ready on December 





7th, 1928. 


Also on sale 
THE GOAL 
(3d.). 
LET UNDERSTANDING 
BE THE LAW 
(6d.). 


These two pamphlets deal with questions 
and problems which are of vital interest to 
all, and make clear for ever the basis upon 
which Mr. Krishnamurti is building. 


THE IMMORTAL FRIEND 


(Poems) 


Bound in orange silk, 4/- 


LIFE 





STAR PUBLISHING AGE NCY 
(Sole Ager in Great Britain i ng Trust), 
Tavistock Square, L ondon, W gee 
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x, By a Bourgeois of Paris, circa 1392. Translated by 
4 BRILEEN POWER, D.Lit With an Introduction. 
44 16 plates. 12s. Od. net ss 
2A Written by a wealthy burg of sixty for his wife of f ni, 
, these instructions show how to love, ionour, and ol a st ime 
| eV, ite views on domestic comforts, the servant " blem, garde 
id ud the like +P spitate with life and ; out of date 
~ y si 
4 “THE UNCONOU ERED KN IGHT 
4 
G3 By his standard-bearer, DE GAMEZ, 1431-49. Trans- 
a , , Sty —— - 2 ‘ : 
2N lated by JOAN EVANS, B.Litt., with an Introduction. 
°%4 8 Plates. 10s. 6d. net. 
: 4 “It was a happy idea to commence the Broad vy Medieval 
c\4 Library with ‘ El Vitorial.”. The book has been neglected, and it 
as is to be hoped that the present yeeros will make it hetter 
4 known, It is a stirring record of roman and adventure,” 
(4 Times Literary Supplement. . Glo ws and glitters with all the 
% romantic coleume of adventurous chivalry Dai Ze 
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MIRACLES OF THE VIRGIN MARY 


cS By JOHANNES HEROLT, 1435-40. ‘Translated by 

£3) © SWINTON BLAND, with an Introduction by 

84 — ) 
a BKILEEN POWER. 8 Plates. 7s. 6d. net. 

gs “His collection was highiy esteemed during and after his time. 
)} The Miracles are, for the most part, homely and inge nuous, and 

2 4 represent the Virgin as the embodiment of pit The collection 
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ad is translated with becoming simplicity. Its value is greatly 

ow enhanced by Dr. Power's scholarly and charming introduction,” 
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has produced Mr. Roy Elston’s Off the Beaten Track in Southern 
France (Bell, 8s. 6d.), a book of - delightful and informed 
gossip, scenic and historical. “I cannot see any 
reason for being energetic. I like food that is eaten slowly, 
lingeringly, and wine I like. gently. while 
the hours pass —-that is the 
the languorous and age-long beauties of Provence, and Mr. 


very good 


which is sipped 
right mood in which to enjoy 


Elston’s pleasant, easy-running book will enable many others 
to enjoy them at second hand. 

But let us leave the Palace of the Popes where it looks down 
on the dreaming walls of Avignon, the strange quietude of 
Arles, and the dead ports that ring round the Gulf of Lions, 
and end on a sterner note—-on Sir Hubert Wilkins’ Flying 
the Arctic (Putnam, 10s. 6d.). It is a great record — this flight 
of 2,200 miles aeross the top of the world from Point Barrow 
in Alaska to Spitzbergen. “ A quoi bon?” If the adventure 
for adventure’s sake does not thrill. then the materialist may 
be pacified by hearing Sir Ilubert tell him that ** data collected 
in polar regions will enable us to forecast the seasons with 
comparative accuracy.” But, the materialist alone, 
there must be few who will not tingle over the fine spirit which 
compels a man to strike out into the unknown, or be thrilled 
to the marrow by the story of Sir Hubert’s struggle over the 
ice. his five days on Dead Man’‘s Island, and by his final 
swoop to victory over a Spitsbergen coal mine. 


leaving 


The Autobiography of Mussolini 


My Autobiography. By Benito Mussolini. (Hutchinson, 30s.) 


* IT want to be the simple servant of the State “—a * worthy 
head of a strong Government.” ‘* Hands in pockets! I am 
the only one that must have his hands free.” These two 
sentences, the one describing his ideal, and the other his 
“clear will,” may be said to sum up in his own words all 
that the Duce tells us about himself. His Autobiography 
is not an easy book to understand, though it is as frank 


as it is arrogant. It is impossible for any reader to doubt 
his intention of truthfulness, but admirers in 
this country will not be able to repress a shiver as they listen 
Almost all men regard excess of assurance 


his greatest 
to his boasting. 
as unlucky, and to Englishmen it is never sympathetic. 
Mussolini traces his history ~ from the Blacksmith’s Shop 
to teaching, from teaching to exile, from exile to discipline,” 
telling by the way, of his patronizing liking for letters, the 
passion for hot-headed journalism: which caused him to be 
sent out of the country, his response to the dread fascination 
of war, and the development of his genius as a ruler. “I do 
believe in the influence of books,” he writes. The book 


not 
of experience is the only one he finds of use to himself. He 
would, however, obviously be sorry to scem ignorant. He has 


* searched,” he says, the whole history of his country ancient 
Italian old and new, 
~ thinkers, politicians 


read the creat authors 
with all her 


German philosophers and the intellectual 


modern, 
familiar 


and 


become and 


artists,” studied tI 

life of the Anglo-Saxons. He reads Plato and plays the 
violin. In the days of his soldicring his life was * feverish, 
desperate, adventurous.” His superiors accounted him ™ the 
first in operations of courage and audacity.” He was very 


badly wounded and underwent more than twenty surgical 


operations without anaesthetics. 

Soon after the War broke out 
connexion with the Socialism in which he had been brought 
up, and seems not to have retained the faintest sympathy for 
his former co-believers. Yet his idea to build an 
altar to anti-Socialism,” but * to lay the foundation of a new 
*a complete rebellion against the decrepit old 


Mussolini had severed his 


“was not 


civilization,” 
State that did not know how to die.” 

When peace was assured he was horrified to find how wide- 
spread in Italy was * an instinct to finish the game of the War, 
not with the idea of real victory, but with content that they 
had lost as little as possible.” He gives a wonderful descrip- 
tion of a Socialist procession in Rome, * a river in the street 
made up of women and children, Russians, Germans, Austrians 
clamouring for amnesty for deserters, demanding division of 
the land.” He saw that there were two Italys. ‘* One noble, 
proud, loyal, devoutly dedicated by a bloody sacrifice of war ™ ; 
egoistic, “ dead to 


the other “ serving obscurisms,” cold, ; 
sacrifice.” He armed the one Italy against the other, and he 


claims that no movement so great was ever carried through 


“*T forbade reprisals, and saved 
Chivalry is one of the 


with so little bloodshed. 
the skins of my most rabid enemies.” 
strongest weapons of good government in his eyes, and he has, 
he says, always shown and inculeated it. Ile does not deny 
that Mateotti murdered by members “ of the 
Group.” He deeply regrets the untoward incident. Upon his 
celebrated first interview with the King when he went in a 
black shirt to the Quirinal he throws little light, but 
relations with the Sovereign have always been cordial : 
Vatican. Kor the 


was Fascist 


says his 
| 


less 


so, perhaps, with the humbler clergy, 


who eschew polities, and the religion they teach he has the 
deepest respect, as deep as his hatred for the sceptic, but not 
so deep as his belief in himself and in his destiny. one, 


NO 


he says, has ever denied him “a discreet intelligence, a lot of 


courage and an utter contempt for the lure of money.’ He 
killed in himself 


tl his 


claims also to have all egotism, but here it 


is noticeable that he does pot ca 


readers to witness, 


Drinking Through The Ages 


Lord A 


kwit} h itleda jt Hid 


British 
A PUBLIC-HOUSE in Pompeii forms the promising frontispicce 
Askwith’s careful if somewhat chilly review of our 
It opens in romantic vein, for a young lady 


Taverns. By 


of Lord 
drinking laws. 
is brooding over the identity dise of a Roman legionary 
once quaffed his Druid’s mead in a tavern at Caerleon, 
We read on, momentarily enthralled, about the beer-houses 
of Thebes, the craft-guilds of the fifteenth century 
brewed unhopped ale, and the Tudor sovereigns, one of whose 
maids of honour consumed a chine of beef, a loaf of bread, 
and a gallon of ale for breakfast (a ladies’ mweid had only a 
pottell of beire and three muton bonys boiled), until finaily 
the imaginary voung man, who has been addressing the girl 
with the Roman dise, ends his historical colloquy thus : 


who 


who 


After James and Charles came the Conmunonwealth and from 


that to this, variable legislation has been the continual curse of 
the business of the brewers and the retailers of drink and bv 
lack of consistency has been harmful to the publie generally It 
might not have been unreasonable if measures for efficient super- 
vision and control had been alone passed by the legislature, but 
legislation and principles went it pasms So it has been ever 
since and you are one of those who suffer by this system.” 

We are told it was a drowsy afternoon. Perhaps the 


author has to take up the story 


girl nodded. Anyway, the 
at this point, and it is stiff reading from here on, although 
always instructive and sometimes illuminating. 

In 1725 there were 6.187 shops for the retail of ** Geneva 


London of 700,000 people. 


or other strong waters” in a 

Fourteen years later (in a slightly larger area) there were 
8.659 such houses for 725,905 people. The population then 
consumed $0 gailons of beer per head per year. In 1896 
the consumption was only 30 gallons. It is interesting to 


note how the widening of intellectual and artistic interests 


and the coming of the motor car have sobered the nation : 
we may find conclusive proof of that in these pages. 

It is for us a heartening fact, also, to note that as long ago 
as 1878 Joseph Chamberlain advocated 
the Seandinavian system of liquor contro 
A few years later the Sunday Closing Act 
force in Wales, with the result that hip-pocket flasks of the 
modern American pattern came into immediate Truly 
there is nothing new under the sun. 

The Central Control Board and the Carlisle experiment it 
inaugurated have a chapter to themselves, and this will be 
the more valuable part of the book to those who are concerned 
not so much with the rather dreary and disappointing story 


of bygone legislation as with the desire to achieve something 


the introduction of 
| into this country, 


was brought into 


usc. 


now, in order to end or mend the ways of * the Trade.’ Our 
own views we have often expressed in these columns. Until 
we have disinterested management we cannot expect the 


brewers to refrain from urging the public by advertisement 
and other means to consume their products. Lord Askwith 
appears to be of the opinion that “the Trade” reform 
itself, but he does not explain how this can be achieved. 


can 


[Owing to pressure on our space we are obliged to hold 
over our usual League of Nations article.— Ev, Spectator. | 
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The Magazines 


In The Nineteenth Century Sir Charles Petrie tells us we are 
now beginning to take more interest in foreign affairs after 
a spell of apathy during late years. But our interest is 
apparently not always turned in the right direction, and 
he would have us put more trust in Sir Austen Chamberlain 
and the Foreign Office than in our own ideas. His article 
includes a very bitter paragraph on the subject of “* Hitching 
our national destinies to the chariot-wheel of Washington.” 
An article of topical interest is the exposition of the Japanese 
standpoint in regard to the Shantung controversy, by Kiyoshi 
Kk. Kawakami. Foreign affairs are not treated exclusively 
from a political angle, however, as there is an article by 
A. Yusuf Ali urging the need of a complete and “ reasoned 
survey of education in modern India.” Those who think 
that the tide is turning against capital punishment and that 
it is only apathy which prevents it from being abolished to-day 
will find in Sir Reginald Craddock a firm believer (and it must 
be admitted an able exponent of his beliefs) in the necessity 
for its maintenance. In the next war, we are told over 
and over again, we are going to fight each other with strange 
machines and gases. Lieut.-Colonel A. G. Baird-Smith, D.S.O. 
voes so far as to give this a special term, the Sublimation 
of War * reducing the human proportions of future armies to 
such convenient size that they may all be contained and 
conveyed in certain armoured petrol-driven vehicles, placed 
with lightning speed on the selected scene, and enabled to 
deliver with as little loss of time or life (note the order of 
yrecedence) as possible, their knock-out blow.” He ‘ears, 
however, that this will make for timidity and a general 
shirking of risks ; personally we hope we shall never make 
the discovery. 

In the Contemporary Review Sir Charles Mallet administers 
a strong reproof to the Bishops for their action in seeming 
to defy Parliament over the question of Reservation, and 
Mr. S. K. Ratcliffe analyses the results of the American 
Election. The view of an eminent Liberal on the international 
situation to-day is presented to us by The Right Ilon. Sir 
Charles Hobhouse, who says ** We know that we Liberals have 
no class interest to protect or extend, and we believe that 
both the other parties have class allegiances which they cannot 
shake off and which are fatal to national welfare.’ An 
interesting article by Count Sforza on ** Chinese Labour and 
Western Responsibilities ” is followed by ** The Fascist Factor 
in Austrian Politics,’ which, while it makes only one reference 
to Signor Mussolini, refers continually to the danger of his 
methods and system as applied in Austria where they would 
seem to have been responsible for much bloodshed. This 
article is preceded by a consideration of * The Problem of 
Italian Over-Population,” by Professor Gaetano Salvemini, 
who says that for all the * fire-eating ” talk of Mussolini he 
would be afraid to go to war to conquer more territory for 
Italy and Fascism as such a war would result in revolution in 
Italy. The Contemporary Review also contains articles on 
problems in South Africa, Burma, and Armenia. 

The Forinightly Review has a very able article on Bunyan 
by Sir William Joynson-Hicks. He begins it by saying that 
Bunyan, like most great men, was merely the product of his 
time, and in no sense a maker of the revolution, but after read- 
ing it one is in no doubt as to the respect in which he holds 
Bunyan. Lieut.-Colonel H. de Watteville contributes an 
interesting article on the air defence of Great Britain. in which 
he emphasizes its dilliculties with examples from the War and 
the late air manoeuvres. There is a striking article on the 
travesties of famous characters of fiction which the film 
producers give us to-day by Mr. M. Willson Disher. 

Blackwoods has a good story of a climb up Mont Blanc, 
by Mr. I. S. Smythe, an article on war from the original stand- 
point of a man in Kamchatka at the outbreak of the late 
war, by Mr. Vivian Gordon, and a sketch by General Cosmo- 
Stewart of one of the greatest Indian Rajahs, who devoted 
his life to the amelioration of the Hindu caste system. 

In The World To-day the leading figure this month is Selma 
Lagerlof, the great Swedish authoress, of whom Marie Olsen 
gives a biographical sketch. Mr. Richard Olney, who was 
a member of the World War Foreign Debt Commission writes 
an article entitled ** Should America Revise Her War Debts ? ” 
in which he proposes that America should reduce the British 
War Debt by 30 per cent. 





Answers to Questions on Rivets 

]. Tiber.—Horatius (Lord Macaulay).——2. Dee.—VFacry Qucén, 
book iv., canto xi. (Spenser)———3. Niemen.—Napoleon and 
Alexander I of Russia.——4. Iser.—Hohenlinden (Campbell).-— 
5. Alph.—Kubla Khan (Coleridge).——6. Rhine.—Childe Harold, 
canto ILL, 55 (Byron).—7. Pactolus. 8. Thames.—-Sonnet on 
** Westminster Bridge ’”’ (Wordsworth).——-9. Kishon.Judges v., 
21. -10. Ganges..—E’ngland’s Dead (Mrs. Hemans). Ll. Trent. 
—Faery Queen, book iv., canto xi. (Spenser). 12, Eske.— Young 
Lochinvar (Sir Walter Scott)——13. Severn. Polyolbion (Drayton). 





Fiction 
O 

KALEIDOSCOPE. By Eleanor Farjeon. (Collins, 
7s. 6d.)—In her preface, Miss Farjeon describes the ways in 
which a man’s memoirs may be written for him or by him, 
They can be told, she says, by camera, telescope, microscope, 
cinema, or by a Boswell. She has chosen to record the life 
of her hero, Antony, by another means. *‘* Wherever he was, 
and whatever was happening to him of a recordable nature, 
something else was happening, too: and all his life these 
things which he couldn’t help or control, were the important 
part of his existence. If he looked at the world through 
anything besides his own eyes it was a Kaleidoscope. He 
looked and saw a pattern. And suddenly something shifted 
and he saw another pattern-the same pieces, the 
colours, but with a difference.” Her fantastic biography, 
which begins brilliantly, is written as a series of episodes in 
the life of Antony. Many of his adventures came to him by 
by way of the newspaper. For example his eyes would rove 
down a column, he would see the words, * Blue Alsatian 
Express,” read that the train had been wrecked near the 
Jura mountains and that one of the passengers had disup- 
peared into a wood. At this point. the kaleidoscope of Antony's 
imagination shifted and he himself was wrecked in some 
distant land of his dreams-—* A Blue Alsatia to which there 
is no ticket.” The Kaleidoscope was his ticket of leave 
from the world of every day. The idea is brilliant, the 
writing beautiful, yet, as a novel, it is a disappointment. 


THE CHIMNEYS OF TATTLETON. A Story of Old 
Lancashire. By Laurence Pilkington. (Warne. 7s. 6d.) 
is hardly a “story: it is rather a series of sketches and 
conversations descriptive of Lancashire life at the beginning 
of the Industrial Age. when the old-world village of Tattleford 
still maintained an obstinate, though blighted, existence 
before the fuming chimmeys of the factory town of Tattleton. 
The characters fall into three groups. The squire. the doctor, 
the professor, and Passon, maintain over their dinner tables 
an amiable tolerant kind of comment which often becomes 
heavy. More humorous are the villagers. settling each other's 
affairs, writhing under the new apostles of * teetotalism 
and consuming at wakes the results of  coflin’s own bakin 
The dialect is carefully observed, and the dialogue often 
very shrewd. Still, we wre not drawn to linger with the 
The plutocrat Jobling, in Goldmark Ifall, is «2 complete 
specimen of the nouveau riche ; but he is not so magnificently 
exploited by satire that we find hii less tiresome in a book 
than in reality. His daughter, Aurora, who marries the 
artist Guy Hetheridge, is meant to be noble : 


same 


perhaps she 
is. We hear a deal of the beginning of women’s rights, and 
other questions of the day. It is all very patient and faithful 
observation; and quite valuable as a commentary on a 


transitional period. The book simply needs to be keved 
up by a little imagination. 
THE ACTOR. By Worace Annesley Vachell.  (Cass« 


7s. 6d.)—Though Mr. Vachell has done better work. there is 
much vivacity and charm in this study of Valentine Godden, 
a “thorn” among the “oaks” of an ancient New Forest 
family. Val, who becomes a popular actor, is cleverer and 
more attractive than the proverbial tvpe of his clan: but he 
is physically weaker and something of «a coward. His sole 
motive for enlisting when the War comes is to hide his true 
nature from Nancy Pescott, whom he loves. During an 
action he surrenders to the enemy, and later escapes from the 
internment camp. Meanwhile, Nancy has become a nurse 
in France, and has fired the heart of Sir Claud Campion, th 

super-specialist. But the climax brings her, after 
suspense to the reader, into the arms of Val, whose need stirs 
her more deeply than Campion’s strength. Val and Nance 

are two natural characters, drawn with keen insight ; and the 
story has many vivid scenes of Society, theatrical, and Arm 

life. 


sor 


LORD PETER VIEWS THE BODY. By Dorothy 
Sayers. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) —“‘‘Always my _ unfortunat: 
appearance, moaned Lord Peter ...* Would it invite 


confidence more, d’you suppose, if I dyed my hair black an’ 
grew a Newgate fringe? It’s very tryin’, you can't think, 
always td look as if one’s name was Algy.”’ And this is the 
masterly amateur detective whose exploits will astonish the 
most hardened reader of detective stories! The quality of the 
stories collected in this volume is uneven, are dis- 
appointing, but others, for instance, * The Man with Copper 
Fingers *—a story which inspires real horror—and ‘ The 
Bibulous Business of a Matter of Taste,’ are as good as they 
could be. Miss Sayers writes good English-——a rare qualit) 
among detective writers ; she has a fine sense of humour and 
a genius for creating the most unexpected situations. 


A LITTLE LESS THAN GODS. By Ford Madox Ford. 
(Duckworth. 7s. 6d.)—This is a tale of the Hundred Days 
as seen by a young Englishman who sympathized witli 
Napoleon. A number of famous historical figures, including 


some 
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Light on the Land Question 


“Farming’s not what it was.”” “Never has been.” . « » “ Weather’s no good 
for anything nowadays.’ “So your great-grandfather used to say.” «+6 
“Wunnerful fine baccy this Three Nuns of yours, parson.” Then all’s 
right with the world after all!” 


- * ~ 


The rest is silence—and 


THREE NUNS 


the tobacco of curious cut—Is. 2d. an ounce 


\F, 10 FOR 6d 


CIGARETTE SMOKERS SHOULD TRY THREE NUNS CIGARETTES, OF FINE VIRGINIA LI 
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The Secret of Christmas Hasbiness| 


A Message from | 
CaPT. SIR BEACHCROFT TOWSE, v.c.,K.c.v.0., C.B.£. 

























ALL DONATIONS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO CAPT, SIR BEACHCROFT TOWSE, V.C., 
= Institute for the Blind (Registered under the Blind Persons Act, 1920), 226, Great Portland St., London, W.1. | 
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The finest growths of old Virginia 
tobacco, ripened to perfection and 
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“@ ‘cigarette which is unrivalled 
in its delicacy of flavour 
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Marshal Ney and Napoleon himself, appear in its pages. Mr. 
Ford warns us against confusing imagination with fact : and, 
indeed, as always, he is flamboyant and highly individual, 
But, at all events, he has given us a romance full of life, 
colour, and character, though his style is sometimes too con- 
sciously exquisite. 

CIRCUS PARADE. By. Jim Tully. (Knopf. 7s. 6d.) 
This story is an account of American circus life, by a young 
writer who, we are told, has had personal experience of it. 
Autobiography is, indeed, stamped clearly upon every page. 
As a novel the book is hardly a success. But as a picture of 
the rough-and-tumble life of an itinerant troupe, with its 
heterogeneous types of humanity, it certainly has realism and 
vigour. 

THE LOVERS OF TITE MARKET PLACE. By Richard 
Dehan. (Butterworth. 7s. 6d.)—-Vigorous, vivid, pas- 
sionate, and sentimental as ever, Richard Dehan gives us 
another characteristic novel, in which that courageous woman, 
Malvina Braby, of gipsy origin, reappears. The scene is a 
now suburbanized part of Hertfordshire, and the time the 
’seventies of the last century. Malvina’s son, Stephen. has 
grown up and is living with her in a country cottage. Near 
by is her landlord and husband, with whon: Malvina still 
refuses to consort, because of his wealth inherited from slave- 
trading ancestors. The story describes the foul means by 
which Wilfrid Braby seeks to break down his wife’s integrity. 
Here is a theme well suited to Richard Dehan’s flamboyant 
gifts, and she makes the most of it. The book ends with 
Stephen’s love idvll, enacted in Covent Garden Market, the 
bygone atmosphere of which is suggested with something of a 
Dickensian touch. 

IUMOURS UNRECONCILED : A tale of Modern Japan. 
By Sherard Vines..(Wishart. 7s. Gd.)- In this really brilliant 
tragi-comedy Mr. Sherard Vines acts the part of Norman 
Douglas to a whimsical and shoddy group of Europeans 
islanded in the Japanese city of Totsuka and its sea-suburb. 
The opening chapters are slightly embarrassed with the 
intreduction of too many characters and their biographies ; 
but, once engaged, the reader becomes deeply invelved in this 
cleverly woven tail of derision and sympathy. The chief 
personalities are those of Tristram Sheepshanks, art expert, 
languid of body and sensitive of mind, who in the end finds 
himself primitively avenging a primitive attack on his honour, 
and James Podler, the exponent of virility, who finally lies 
among the Japanese fishes instead of cating curry at Colombo 
with Tristram’s wife, as he had planned. But the entire 
group of half-Kuropeanized Japanese, and = of English, 
Americans, and Belgians, insidiously enervated by the un- 
canny climate and country, is presented with amazing vitality 
and dancing malice. Nature in Japan, with a charming and 
serene mask covering a secret invitation to suicide, dissolution, 
and annihilation, becomes the chief personage in the drama ; 
and the final chapters have a tragic melancholy. But the witty 
use of unexpected words, and the easy intimacy with contem- 
porary art and letters, so excite Mr. Sherard Vines’ style 
into a sort of new condiment for sophisticated palates that his 
deeper, more serious qualities may not be sulliciently appre- 
ciated. This is a striking presentation of the problems of 
modern Japan, 


. 5 . 
Children’s Reprints 
The Conquest of Montezuma’s Empire. From Andrew Lang. 
illustrated by James Daugherty. (Longmans.  5s.)——— 
Tartan Tales. From Andrew Lang. Illustrated by 
Mahlon Blaine. (Longmans. 5s.) Katawampus. A 
Child's Story. By Edward Abbott Parry. (Heinemann. 


6s.)——-The Scarlet Herring. By E. A. Parry. Hlustrated 
by A. D. Rusden. (Heinemann. — 6s.)— Gamble Gold. 


By E. A. Parry. Illustrated by Harry Furniss. (Heine- 
mann. 6s.) The First Book of Krab. By E. A, 
Parry. Illustrated by Archie MacGregor. (Heinemann. 
6s.) Gulliver's Travels. By Jonathan Swift. ITus- 
trated by Harry G. Thacker. (Ward, Lock. 6s.)—— 
Orange and Green. By G. A. Henty. (Blackie. © 3s. 6d.) 
——Come Hither. By Walter De La Mare. (Constable. 
10s. 6d.) 20,000 Leagues Under the Sea. By Jules 
Verne. Illustrated by Paul Hardy. (Collins. 1s. 6d.) 
——-The Golden Age. By Kenneth Grahame. Illustrated 
by Ernest H. Shepard. (John Lane. 7s. 6d.)——-The 


Heroes. By Charles Kingsley. Illustrated by H. M. 
Brock. (Macmillan. — 6s.) The Water-Babies. By 
Charles Kingsley. Ilustrated by Linley Sambourne. 


6s.)———Alice in Wonderland and Through the 
Looking Glass. By Lewis Carroll. Mlustrated by Harry 
Rountree. (Collins. 7s. 6d.) Puppies. By Rowland 
Jones. Illustrated by Vlorence Jay. (Methuen. 10s. 6d.) 
‘The Complete History of the Bastable Family. By E. 
Nesbit. (Benn. 10s.)——The Legend of Sleepy Hollow. 
By Washington Irving. Illustrated by Arthur Rackham. 
(Harrap. 10s. 6d.)——Blossom: A Fairy Tale. By 
Ida Renteul Outhwaite. (Black. 10s. 6d.), 


(Macmillan. 
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Mote Books of the Week 


(Continued from page 887) 


Mixs Proctor has a happy faculty of serving up difficult 
matter in a popular form without taking the substance out 
of it. We reviewed her Romance of the Sun recently, praising 
the success with which she covered so much ground. In 
her new book, Romance of the Moon (IIarpers, 7s. 6d.) she 
has more tractable material to deal with for the purposes 
of popular exposition. Tides and the mountains of the 
moon, ure more tangible and attractive realities than the 
spectrum and the photosphere. Miss Proctor makes the 
subject of the tides and their origins very simple. Particu- 
larly interesting is that part of this chapter which tells how 
the moon, by dragging at the waters of the Karth, is exerting 
a breaking force which is gradually slowing up the planet's 
rotation, thus making our day correspondingly longer and 
longer. In the course of time we shall take fifty-five days instead 
of 24 hours to turn on our axis ; and when this oecurs, the 
moon will take also fifty-five days to complete her month. 
So we shall then have the moon a fixture in the sky! Gradu- 
ally this state of affairs. will change, for after this the moon- 
drag will begin to assist instead of retard our rotation. Our 
gravitational whirl will attract her, and slowly she will draw 
near, until at last she is reabsorbed in the Earth, the parent 
from which she sprang, incredible aeons ago. Miss Proctor 
has chapters of taery ; we hear of the rugged and fanged 
heights, some nearly twice as high as Everest, split into chasms 
which drop sheer for 80,000 feet. We read of the saline 
streaks, deserts of salt, whose crystalliny brilliance can be 
seen even with the naked eye by the terrestrial observer. 
You can also satisfy your curiosity about the man in the 
moon, and whether there is any possibility of his carrying a 
thorn-bush! It is all very entertaining, as exciting as a 
romance: by Mr. Wells, while providing more substantial fare 
on which to sustain our excitement. 

*x * *” a 

In Bulls, Blunders and Howlers (Brentano's. 6s.). Mr. 
Walter Jerrold has made a collection of twisted savings, 
ia Trishisims, : historical scho ll ’ howlers, 
and so on that would render most of us incapable of connected 
thinking for a week if read through at one sitting. One can 
only dip into the book, but this is certainly great fun. Here 
are three random lucky dips: Writing to a friend to ask for 
some money, a French lady appended the following posteript 
to her note: “Tam so ashamed of the request that I have 
made in this letter, that I sent after the postman to get it 
back, but the servant could not overtake him.” In an Trish 
newspaper in the early nineteenth century appeared the 
following : “Run away last night, my wife. Bridget Coole. 
She is a tight, neat body, and has lost one leg. She was seen 
riding behind the priest of the parish through Fermoy ; and 
as we never was married, I will pay no debt that she does not 
contract. She lisps with one tooth, and is always talking 
about fairies, and is of no use but to the owner. — Phelim 
Coole his XN mark.’ Lord Chancellor Hardwicke’s bailiff, 
having been ordered by his lady to procure a sow of a particular 
description, came one day into the dining room full of com- 
pany, proclaiming with a self-satisfied glee he could not 
suppress: “I have been at Royston Fair, my lady, and I 
have got a sow exactly of your ladyship’s size.’ The book 
should be invaluable to those troubled with insomnia, 


malapropismis, 


General Knowledge Questions 


Our weekly prize of one guinea for the best thirteen Questions 
submitted is awarded this week to Miss Dunnett, 40 Seafield 
Drive, New Brighton, Cheshire, for the following :— 
Questions on Rivers 
1. ‘* The furious river struggled hard, 
And tossed his tawny mane.” 
?. The river “ which Britons lonz y-gone did call divine.’ 
3. The river in which two rulers once met on a raft. 
4. ‘* Dark as winter was the flow of rolling rapidly.” 
5. ** The sacred river ran 
Through caverns measureless to man 
Down to a sunless sea.” 
6. “ Its breast of waters broadly swells 
Between the banks which bear the vine.” 

97. The river in which King Midas bathed and which hence. 
forward rolled down golden sand. 
* The river glideth at his own sweet will.” 
. * That ancient river, the river ‘s 

10. “ By this river’s banks at night is heard the tiger’s roar. 

11. This river has *‘ thirty sorts of fish and thirty sundry streams.” 

12. Young Lochinvar swum this river “where ford there was 
none.” : 

13. This river doth “fetch her descent from Wate, from that 
proud mountain sprung, Plinlimmon.” 

Answers will be found on page 896, 
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COMPANY MEETING. 





PETER WALKER (WARRINGTON) AND 
ROBERT CAIN AND SONS. 





INCREASED PROFIT DESPITE TRADE DEPRESSION. 





Tue Seventh Ordinary Annual General Meeting of Peter Walker 
(Warrington) and Robert Cain and Sons, Limited, was held on 
Friday at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 

Sir Charles A. Nall-Cain, Bt., J.P., D.L. (the chairman), presided. 

The Secretary (Mr. H. Bosworth, A.C.A.) having read the notice 
convening the meeting and the auditors’ report, 

The Chairman said :— Ladies and gentlemen,—-I assume that we 
may take the report and accounts as read, and I beg leave to move: — 
* That the balance-sheet and accounts, together with the report of 
the directors and auditors, be now received, approved, and adopted.” 


THE BALANCE-SHEET. 

Turning to the balance-sheet, there is naturally no change in the 
Preference and Ordinary share capital, but the Debentures out- 
standing are now reduced by the operation of the sinking fund to 
£1,913,500. The sinking fund itself rises to £86,520, and forms an 
addition of that amount to the open reserve. Creditors and credit 
balances, which include certain internal reserves, are £205,615, 
against £213,032 last year. The open reserve is up by another 
£50,000, at £400,000. The available balance on the profit and loss 
account, at £184,588, is some £13,000 higher than last year, an 
after payment of the final dividend and the usual grant to the staff 


superannuation fund, the balance going forward to the current year | 


is £66,088, against £53,207 brought in. 

On the other side of the balance-sheet properties and investments, 
after making the usual provision for depreciation and reserves, are 
less than last year by some £6,000. Debtors and debit balances 
and consumable stocks are very slight!y altered, while cash balances 
show an increase of £65,000, 

The profit and loss account shows a balance of profit for the year 
of £547,909, as against £539,319, all the more gratifying in view of 


oe : ° . \ 
trading conditions in the areas in which your properties are situated. | 


The last year has been a very quiet one with the company. There 
have been no purchases of properties of any note, nor have any 
fresh schemes of rebuilding of any importance been undertaken. It 
has been a period of watching and waiting, and conserving our cash 
resources, 

Over £250,000 Serpent on LicensED HovsEs. 

So far as improving houses or rebuilding them is concerned, we 
have on the whole kept pace with the trade throughout the country. 
We as a concern have within the last five years dealt with some 250 
houses, on which the expenditure on rebuilding or structural im- 
provements has been well over a quarter of a million pounds. This 
1s quite apart from ordinary running repairs, on which we have 
spent heavily. 

BURDENSOME FIxepD CHARGES. 

Before I conclude, there is an important matter to which you will, 
no doubt, expect me to refer. The question of a reorganization of 
the capital account has been raised from time to time. The present 
capitalization cannot be considered an ideal one. The fixed charges 
are high, and absorb too large a percentage of the revenue, and, in 
fact, are burdensome to the company. The onerous charges are in 
respect of the Seven per Cent. Debentures and the Eight per Cent. 
Preference shares. Jt is right to recall that these rates were fixed at 
a time when capital was not obtainable on anything like the same 
basis as at present. 

It is easy to advise a repayment of capital which carries a high 


rate of interest, because a time has arrived when it could be replaced | 


on more favourable terms. There is, however, no means of requiring 
the holders to take repayment except in the event of a winding-up. 

It therefore comes to this: Any rearrangement of capital must 
be voluntary, and command the good will and consent of the holders 
of the prior issues, This means that existing rights can be taken 
away or modified only in exchange for compensation. The board 
have given a great deal of consideration to the question. They have 
had several schemes before them from time to time, on which they 
have taken legal and other professional advice. 
all these schemes has been that, where the compensation might have 
been agreed, the necessarily heavy costs of the operation have gone 
far to negative its advantages. 

Proposat To CAPITALIZE THE RESERVE Funp. 

The difficulty is inherent to the situation. It does not follow that 
a way will not be found, but we may have to proceed by stages. As 
a step towards it we have under consideration a proposal to capitalize 
the reserve fund of Peter Walker and Son, and to transfer all the 
trading business and assets to that company, thereby converting 
the Walker Cain Company into a holding company, in accordance 
with modern practice in industrial combinations. 

To a great extent these would be merely domestic arrangements, 
and book entries. They do not change the ultimate ownership in 
any real sense. But they have advantages in themselves.. They 
would consolidate the trade interests, simplify administration and 
finance, enable the Walker Cain Company to enlarge its scope, and 
may possibly help, and certainly cannot hinder, a rearrangement of 
its capital account at a future date. 

Sir Ernest Cain, Bt., seconded the resolution, which was carried 
unanimously, and a final dividend of 5 per cent. on the Ordinary 
share capital, making a total of 74 per cent. for the year, was sanc- 
tioned. 

The proceedings terminated with a hearty vote of thanks to the 
Chairman and Directors. 


The difficulty with 


Finance—Public & Private 
Directors 


Not by any means for the first time the Prime Minister 
spoke a word in season when, in the course of his speech 
at Sheffield in October, he made some pertinent remarks 
with regard to the general responsibilities of directors of 
»ublic companies, and expressed the hope that he might 
live to see some qualified test for directors applied and 
the relegation of the guinea pig to its proper place 
museum. 

Mr. Baldwin’s remarks have attracted considerable 
attention in financial circles probably for the sufliciently 
good reason that they “struck home.” We have had 
in the latest Company Act a good many reforms likely 
to be useful in protecting shareholders of our public 
companies, but it may be doubted whether these reforms 
have dealt sufficiently with the position of directors 
| as a Whole, though one reform is undoubtedly to the good, 
| namely, the regulation forbidding the supression of any 

information with regard to compensation given to directors 

by other companies when, as a result of fusion, certain 
| of the directors go out of office. To be quite fair, how- 
ever, it must be added that the occasions are proba! 
few when in the case of a fusion of two concerns involving 
compensation to directors the facts are not disclosed. 


the 
1e 





THE QUESTION OF AGE. 

What, however, undoubtedly is required is that both 
| through legislation and the pressure of public opinion t 
responsibilities of directors to the shareholder should 
| brought home very directly. It is impossible when 
| glancing over the pages of many prospectuses not to 
| escape a feeling of wonderment as to the fitness of mar 
of the directors for their position on the board. At t 
present time, there is rather a tendency to direct criticis 
towards the question of age, the assertion being made t! 
on a good many boards the directors are of the * fossilized 
kind, and figures are given showing the number of octoge: 
arians still on the boards of public companies.  Uset 
and justified, however, as this point of criticism may | 
it not only covers but a small point in the general questi: 
of directorial fitness and responsibility, but it even calls 
for some qualification because, other things being equal, 
there is probably no direction in which sound judgme: 
| based upon many years experience is more useful than o 
/ the board of a public company especially when, as 
usually the case, the older directors constitute a minorit) 
on the board. 

Proor or Fitness REQUIRED. 

It is, however, in Mr. Baldwin's observations as to the 
| desirability of applying some qualified test for directors 
| that we really get to the root of the matter. In the vies 
of many company promoters the great essential in th 
matter of qualification is to be found simply in whethe: 
{the name of the director constitutes a good “* draw 
for public subscriptions when an appeal is made for capita! 
In this respect, too, the investor unfortunately is not 
| possessed with too much acumen, and in spite of thes 
democratic times it is still true that the public dear!) 
| loves a Lord, and titles on prospectuses are still reckoned 
| to be useful when the money of the investor is being 
| sought. It is not only, however, the titled individual who 
| oft-times comes under the class commonly known 

** guinea pigs,” but it may even happen that some indi- 
vidual who has achieved real renown and distinction in 
_ political or other walks of life, but who may know littl 
| or nothing of the particular company which he is invited 
| to serve as a director, allows his name to be added to th 
| Board, although fully conscious of his complete lack o! 
knowledge of the business with which the company | 
concerned. 








SEEKING FoR “ Cusny ” Joss. 

So far from many of our modern directors shirking 
the responsibilities of directorship through a sense ol 
unfitness or at least unpreparedness for the post, ther 
is rather an eager canvassing for directorial appointments, 
where the fees are good and where the duties are light, 
and the net result too often is not merely unfortunate for 
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TheWorld’s 


Best Stories 
appear in THE ARGOSY 


The purpose of THE ARGOSY, 
since its inception, has been to 
provide in convenient monthly 
form a selection of the world’s 
best stories forintelligentreaders 
who regard the short story as a 
high form of literary art. 

The work of contemporary as well as of 
classic authors who have used the English 
language as their medium, and the best 
translations of the work of foreign 
authors, appear month by month. The 
enlarged Christmas Number contains 
brilliant stories by 


A. CONAN DOYLE 
H. G. WELLS 
W. W. JACOBS 
JOSEPH CONRAD 
ANATOLE FRANCE 
J. J. BELL 
BARRY PAIN 
and 


A NEW Poem by 
WALTER de la MARE 


Yih Mee he FO 6? 


Slory 
Shar £150 >... 


is offered in a fascinating 
Literary Voting Contest. 


ARSOSY 


MAGAZINE 
ENLARGED CHRISTMAS NUMBER 


1/6 so2%!Sa1, 





Tre Amalgamated Press Ltd. 























MAAS ADA AALS 


An educated palate deserves 


DE RESZKE 


The Aristocrat of Cigarettes 
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Y 
American - 25 forifto | Tenor (I sh) - 25 for 
American De Luxe - 23 for 2/- Ezyptian Biend - 26 
De Reszke Firgiz:2: «0 for 1j- De Reszke Tu + 20tors 

jo. MILLHOFF & CO. LTD., 86, PIC DILLY, Wi 
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HOXTON MARKET 
CHRISTIAN MISSION AND INSTITUTE 


President: WALTER *COLES, Esq., *“ Dunluce,” Eastbourne. 


Tens of Thousands of hungry, ragged, dirty, slum children 
are . + » 


HOXTON’S RAW MATERIAL 


| 

| Christmas Treats for these poorest little kiddies in all Lendcn 

depend on generous friends, as also Christmas dinners for needy 
families in Comfortless Homes. Ho:pital and Surgical Aid 

| Letters, Old and New Clothing and Boots, Coal, Toys and Gifts 

ef Money would help us to turn these 

TRAGEDIES into REAL COMEDIES. 

JOY—versus—DESPAIR ! 


| Do pha 


se send a gift of money or g pos 
|} LEWIS H. BURTT, See., Christian Mission and Institute, Hoa 
Market, London, N.1. 
| Bankers:—Midland Bank, Old St. Branch, Great Eastern St., EA 

















INDUSTRIAL COMBINATION 
IN ENGLAND 


By PATRICK FITZGERALD, D.Sc.E 
Editor of “ The Statist.” 

“A raluable commentary on the power of trusts as shou hy thei 
activities in the past.” THE TIMES 
“The main impression left upon the read is of the tlh oh P 
with which Mr. Fitzgerald has dealt with matters ajten j ely 
made difficult and obscure.’ FINANCIAL NEWS 
** Has done a great service to students of ou ndustrial ecor , 
Sydney Brooks in the SATURDAY REVIEM 

Second Edition. 10/6 net. From a bookseller. 


Full details, post free, fror 
SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, Ltd., 
PARKER STREET, KINGSWAY, W.C.2. 














WITH PROFIT 
ASSURANCE 


AT 
"NON PROFIT RATES 


Full particulars will be sent on application to 


| The Scottish Provident Institution 


| 
For Mutual Life Assurance 


HEAD OFFICE: 6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH 


London: 3 Lombard Street, E.C.3; 56 Chancery Lane, W.C. 2; 
17 Pall Mall, S.W.1 


FUNDS £20,500,000 
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SYMPHONY 
EADS THEWS 


A New Industry supplying : 
a Great New Public Demand ; 


, ee Symphony Radic-Gramophone has answered the question 
whether people should buy a gramophone or a wireless set 
by providing both these forms of entertainment in the one cabinet. 





— 









The Symphony Radic-Gramophone reaches out all over 
Europe and brings in the choicest musical items at the turn of a pe 
dial. Its design is so far in advance of any other wireless receiver re! 
that its tone and range surprise even technical experts. By turning ii 
a switch you change to gramophone music, electrically reproduced th 
by methods which entirely supersede the old-style sound box. The al 
Symphony eliminates needle-scrateh and in addition enables the nl 


volume to be reduced to a whisper or increased to fill a hall. a 





Symphony has also in preparation a Magazine Radio- re 
Gramophone which in addition to the above features plays a dezen 
standard size records consecutively or continuously, the whole 
process of changing and starting being entirely automatic. 

The great manufacturing facilities of the Symphony Company 
enable them to preduce the complete instrument at a price which = 
would be low for either the gramophone or the wireless receiver int 
individually. 

That the Symphony Radio-Gramophone has already captured an 
the public fancy is proved by the fact that though the Company’s 
completely-equipped factories at Gilwern and Wolverhampton are con 
in full production it is not yet possible to overtake the demand. 

SYMPHONY leads the way in the New Industry and will th 


continue to do so. sie 


SYMPHONY GRAMOPHONE & RADIO CO., LTD., pe 
23-24 WARWICK STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 4 


J MP Nony 


Hutcheonad Mo 
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the shareholders, but, in the aggregate, it is unfortunate 
for the country, because in these days when our industrial 
activities are now so largely in the hands of joint stock 
companies instead of private firms, directorial unfitness 
must undoubtedly. in many instances be held responsible 
for industrial loss and industrial depression. In not a 
few of our industrial organizations where capital- has 
had ruthlessly to be cut down, the directors may be ‘said 
to escape very lightly at the hands of the shareholders 
and of the public, although in some instances, at least, 
culpable neglect or unfitness on the part of directors must 
have played a great part in mismanagement. 
PracticaL Experts NEEDED. 

Nor, in this connexion, is the criticism I have referred 
to with regard to the age of directors entirely to be 
ignored. Just as a certain number of directors of age 
and experience may be of infinite value on the Board of a 
company, so equally may progress be handicapped if 
there is not a suflicient element provided by young men 
with modern ideas, and especially of men with a practical 
knowledge of the affairs of the company. This, I think, 
is beginning to be recognized in the case of the railroad 
industry, where some part, at least, of the regrettable 
position which exists to-day is to be attributed to a 
lack of foresight on the part of directors, accompanied 
by a tendency to regard the general public as existing for 
the good of the railroads, rather than the railroads existing 
for the good of the public. 


REFORMS NEEDED. 


In dealing with industrial depression to-day, I have 
often referred to the extent to which Trade Union 


restrictions and the general attitude of Labour have ham- 
pered progress since the War, but it is also true that if 
reforms may be required in that direction, they are also, 
in many instances, required in the management and 
directorates of our public companies. Needless to say 
that there are competent as well as incompetent directors, 
and there is good reason to Lope that the former out- 
number the latter. But that the number of the incom- 
petents is considerable and that the matter is one calling 
for serious attention is evident, not only from the recent 
remarks of the Prime Minister, but from the conditions 
which characterize certain of our industries to-day. 
Artucr W. Kippy. 


Financial Notes 


REACTIONARY MARKETS. 
ANXIETY concerning the King’s health has been a paramount 
influence on the Stock Exchange during the past week and 
there are few departments of the Ilouse which have not felt 
the effect of liquidating sales during the last few days. Any 
anxiety concerning the health of the Monarch has always 
been one of the most disturbing factors on the Stock Exchange, 
and when, as is the case on the present occasion, anxiety 
comes at a moment when most markets are rather extensively 
committed to speculative operations for the rise, the effect, 
of course, is the more pronounced. Indeed, it says much for 
the fairly sound technical condition of most markets that the 
movements in prices have not been more pronounced. That, 
undoubtedly, is largely due to the fact that owing to the much 
narrower contango facilities compared with the pre-War 
period, speculative positions are of a more circumscribed 
character, thus rendering the markets less vulnerable either 
to * Bear” attacks or to liquidating sales. British Funds, 
however, have experienced quite a considerable setback this 
week, which has been the more unfortunate in view of the 
fact that the dullness of markets has coincided with the few 
days when the lists for cash subscriptions to the new issue 
of Government Treasury Bonds were opened. 
* * * * 
NEw GOVERNMENT LOAN. 

Briefly stated, the new Government Loan, which, ee 
is for an unlimited amount, takes the form of the offer of 
per cent. Treasury Bonds issued for cash. at 99 per ew, 
with redemption at par in 1934, the Government also having 
the option to repay after February 1, 1932. The right is also 
viven to holders of the 5 per cent. and 4 per cent. (Tax Com- 
pounded) National War Bonds and also the 4) per cent. Trea- 
sury Bonds, all due for repayment on February Ist next. t 
surrender their holdings in exchange for Bonds of the new 
issue at the rate of £106 5s. of the new Bonds for every £100 
nominal of 5 per cent. National War Bonds, or at the rate 
of £101 5s. of the Treasury Bonds for each £100 of 4 per cent. 
National War Bonds, or 4} per cent. Treasury Bonds, 1929. 








PRELIMINARY NOTICE. 


The LISTS will OPEN on MONDAY, 
DECEMBER 10th, for 


AN ISSUE 
500,000 Shares of 2s. each at par 


OF 


SYMPHONY 
GRAMOPHONE 
& RADIO 


(FOREIGN) LTD. 
(Capital £200,000 in shares of 5s. each) 


Manufacturers and Foreign Distributors of 


MAGAZINE GRAMOPHONES, 
RADIO GRAMOPHONES. 
ELECTRICAL REPRODUCING DEVICES, 
GRAMOPHONE MOTORS. RADIO EQUIPMENT. 








DIRECTORS. 

COL. SIR ARTHUR R. HOLBROOK, K.B.E. 
SIR COOPER RAWSON, M.P. 
ALPHONSE HENRY KAYE. 
HERBERT HONNOR-HUNT. 





The Company has been formed t julre 

(a) The Foreign and Colonial rights (except Australasia 
und N, America) for NEW MAGAZINE GRAMO- 
PHONE. 

(k The right to manufact ] 1 reign coun 
tries gramophone motors, graumoy nes, record radk 
gramophones, radio receivers, i peak nd 
elecésro-magnetic recording and repioducing dev. 
as manufuciured in this covntry ! the Symphony 


Gramcphone & Radio C« utd. 
The Symphony Magazine Gramophons is the enly practical 
Clockwork-ope:ated gramophone and will have a wide field for 
Sale wherever electricity is not available. 


Electrically contro lled Gramophones fitted wit € 
elcetro motors will also be In fact r e € ele 
tricity is not available. 

The Symphony Magazii Gramophone has the following 
additional advantage 

(1) Magazines take >. to 12 standard 10 inch rec 

2) Mechanism will run for 45 minutes 

(3) Fitted with long-runn ng spring moto and spe 
needle for several hours’ continucus vse 

(4) Reeords, mechanically fed without risk of damage 
be played consecutivels r continuot 

5) Any record can be played y number tine 
uc raing to choice. 


the vecial ‘ low The Company 
will ‘be able to put Magazine Tecan nes on markets abroad 
at prices which will be very little higher than ordinary 


gramophones. 

FCREIGN SALES.— Enquirtes fcr maz icturing and d 
tributing rights have eon rece d from f hants 
in Various par rid ’ uit ‘Germany, France, 
Italy, Spain, Portugal, ‘Norway, Sweden, Greece, Egypt, 
Turkey, China, India, Japar, etc. being dealt with 
immediately, and arrangements e be 1 mede to gran‘ 
licences to certain foreign manufacturers, In those countrics 
which have placed high tariffs on imperis, the Company pro- 
poses to deal with the positicn by the flotation of subsidiary 
compunie 

PROF IT's The Directors are of opinion that the Company 
heu'd dispose of some 38,000 Grar phones and other instru 
ments in direct trade durin; irrent year, and cn this 
basis a Net Profit of at least £80, 000 should accrue to the 
Company in its first full rking year, 





PROSPECTUSES AND FORMS OF APPLICATION 
WILL BE AVAILABLE AFTER 2 P.M. TO-DAY 
(FRIDAY) 
from 
BANKERS. 

MIDLAND BANK LIMITED, 5, Threadneedle Street, 
EG. 2,.. 68 Branches. 

THE CLYDESDALE BANK LIMITED, St. Vincent 
Place, Glasgow, or Branches. 

BROKERS. 

BAILEY, MERCER, KARO, 5, Copthail Court, 
London, E.C. 2, and Stock Exchange. 
CHARLESWORTH, BENNETT & CO., 7, Angel Court, 
E.C. 2, and Stock Exchange. 


or the Issuing House, 


CAPITAL TRUST, 
1, Cornhill, E.C. 3. 


BRITISH LIMITED, 
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Moreover, the new Bonds will carry the right of conversion on 
the part of the holder during the period July 16th to July 31st 
next into 4 per cent. Consolidated Loan at the rate of £112 
of that Loan for every £100 nominal of 4} per cent. Treasury 
Bonds surrendered. This, it may be noted, is equivalent to 
a price of £88 8s. for the 4} per cent. Consolidated Loan on 
the issue price of £99 for the Treasury Bonds. Before this 
note appears in print, the list for cash subscribers for the 
new Bonds will have closed, but it is rather to be feared that 
the fall which has taken place in existing Government stocks 
may have had the effect of cramping the cash subscriptions 
owing to the fact that it became cheaper to buy existing stocks 
in the market than to acquire the new Bonds. The response 
to convert on the part of those holding maturing bonds 
should, however, be a good one. 
* * * * 
CARRERAS, 

The market has become so accustomed nowadays to look 
for an uninterrupted series of record profits in the Tobacco 
industry, that the profit statement of Carreras, showing for 
the first time since 1920 a slight reduction, came somewhat 
as a disappointment to the market. In that respect, however, 
it can only be said that shareholders and the market have, 
perhaps, been spoilt by good things, for it is worth noting 
that the profits for last year, although below those for the 
previous year, amounted to no less than £1,154,000 as 
compared with under £50,000 in 1920. Moreover, the in- 
crease in profits in recent years has been achieved without 
the provision of any more cash capital since 1919 until January 
of this year, and in spite of that increase, the profit for the past 
year permits the maintenance of the 50 per cent. tax free 
dividend, with £260,000 to Reserve for taxes, while another 
share bonus is now proposed entirely from surplus profits, 
without touching balance sheet reserves. This share bonus 
will take the form of the distribution of £281,250 in bonus 
shares at the rate of two “ B” Ordinary Shares for every 
one Ordinary, or “A” Ordinary, and one “ B” share for 
every four * B” shares held on January 2nd next. 

* * * * 
PeTeR WALKERS. 

The favourable impression created by the Report of Peter 
Walker (Warrington) and Robert Cain and Sons, to which I 
refcrred last week, was strengthened by the character of the 
statements made at the recent annual meeting. Not the 
least interesting part of Sir Charles A. Nall-Cain’s speech was 
that in which he referred to the successful efforts which had 
been made to improve public houses. Sir Charles at the end 
of his speech also dealt with the question of the reorganization 
of the company’s capital, and he stated that as a step towards 
such reconstruction the Board had under consideration a 
proposal to capitalize the Reserve Fund of Peter Walker and 
Son, and to transfer all the trading business and assets to 
that company, thereby converting the Walker Cain Company 
into a holding company in accordance with modern practice 
in industrial combinations. 

* * 


* + 


Fur Farms. 

Some interesting statements were made at the recent 
statutory meeting of Consolidated Fur Farms, Ltd. The 
company was formed during the present year to carry on a 
business of fur farmers and traders in Great Britain, Canada 
and elsewhere. At the meeting last week the Chairman, 
Viscount Massereene and Ferrard explained that the directors 
had gathered round them the greatest number of highly 
experienced men that had ever been associated with any 
undertaking in the history of the fur trade. The Joint 
Managing Director, Mr. Norman H. Bacon, was for many 
years trade commissioner to the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
There was not, said the Chairman, a man in their employ 
in any capacity of importance that had not had continuous 
experience in the particular branch of the industry, in which 
he represented them, of from eight to thirty years. 

A. W. K. 
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REST and RECUPERATION 


USY BRAINWORKERS (Men and 
Women prominent in Public Life and 
the Professions) find in the 


RICHMOND HEAD REST 
a ready means of nerve recuperation. Brief 
respites from strenuous life are thereby 
utilised to the full. In the HOME, in the 
TRAIN, in the CAR, on SHIPBOARD, etc., 
it is indispensable—comforti alike to the 
young and old, to the invalid anl the con- 








A unique ana 


valescent, to the weakly and the robust. graceful gift. 
“A doze with the Head Rest is worth a Night's Sleep.” 
Velvet (Plain) ......... 1Olel oa 6. mate t 
Sie Sey . . ).s Stock Colours: Beige, 
PRICES Velvet (Corded) *22.122: 8 Ong Rates 


Silk, Hand Made, artistic- 
ally ruched (as illustra- 
ion) . . . 


From FEANS L:d., 71 High Holborn. W.C. 1. 


(Corded also 
31/-2 Saphire and grey). 


Post Free 
U.K. | 














COMPANY MEETING. 








PINCHIN JOHNSON & CO. 
OF FURTHER BUSINESSES 





ACQUISITION 





INCREASE OF CAPITAL APPROVED. 





AN extraordinary general meeting of the ordinary shareholderg 
of Messrs. Pinchin Johnson & Co., Ltd., was held on Wedn« sday, 
December 5th, at the Hotel Cecil, Strand, W.C. 

Mr. Edward Robson (chairman) presided. 


The secretary (Mr. E. P. Thompson) having read the notice 
convening the meeting, 
The chairman, in proposing the resolutions for increase of capital, 


said: My Lords, Ladies, and Gentlemen,—From the notices of 


meeting which have already been circulated among you, you will 

have gathered the specific objects of this meeting, and it is unneces. 

sary, therefore, for me to give any further explanation on this point, 
IMPORTANCE OF THE DEVELOPMENTS. 

At the same time I feel that the importance of the developments 
indicated in our notice is sufficient to justify me in taking up a little 
of your time to indicate more or less the effect of these extensions 
in regard to the future of our organization. 

The acquisition of two important Australian businesses, and a 
controlling share interest in the Indian undertaking, represent the 


natural effect of our definite policy of providing the organization 


with efficient manufacturing facilities in those overseas markets 
where our sales are of serious importance, and where the expansion 
of our business necessitates local production arrangements additional 
to the resources of our British factories. We have always had very 
important sales associations in the markets referred to, and their 
development in recent years has not only made the provision of 
manufacturing facilities a necessity, but in addition we have to 
face the fact that in these markets tariff walls are being built up that 
make it increasingly difficult to trade profitably in those territories 
without local manufacturing resources. 

The facilities which we have acquired have heen obtained on 
terms that we consider eminently satisfactory to this company, and 
ensure the maintenance and future development of our trade in 
those markets in an increasingly profitable degree. 

THe ENGLIsH GRovp. 

Now, with regard to the acquisition of the important group of four 
English businesses referred to in the notice of meeting, we think the 
reputation of those houses is sufficiently well known and of such 
high standing that it is unnecessary for me to say very much to 
justify this development. A point I should very much like to 
emphasize, however, is that the addition of those businesses to our 
organization provides us with an undertaking of a sufficient magni- 
tude to enable us to develop our organization on such lines that ensure 
the maximum of benefit to the trade, to shareholders, and to those 
associated with the conduct of the business. 

These additions are not a mere haphazard collection of additional 
businesses, but they reflect the natural outcome of the definite 
policy of your board in the development and extension of the 
resources of the business. These extensions ensure, for inst e, 
that we are able to provide technical and research facilities that are 
unique in this particular industry. Also, in the matter of production 
facilities, we are able, by a co-ordinated programme and by sound 
organization of up-to-date mechanical and production devices, to 
ensure for our customers goods of outstanding merit that represent 


the highest degree of value in this trade. 
Prorosep Bonus SHARE Issuer. 
Now, I want to refer to one other point in which I have no doubt 


all our shareholders are interested. At our annual general meeting 
in March last I referred to the probability of our being able to make 
an issue on bonus terms during the current year. The position, 
even at that time, and the prospects gave me confidence in putting 
forward the suggestion. I am pleased to tell you that the results 


of our trading and developments generally during the year have 
fully confirmed our anticipations, and it is the definite intention 
of your board to give effect to my suggestion. 

Possibly some of you may feel a little disappointed if I am not 
able to announce to-day the terms upon which such issue is proposed 
to be made, but when 1 mention that your board consider it desirable 
first to ascertain the effect in our balance-sheet position of 
recent acquisitions to our business—and incidentally I can assure 


the 


you that these acquisitions have considerably enhanced our position 
in this respect—you will appreciate that your board are acting 
wisely in deferring any announcement until actual figures are 


available. 

I would, however, state definitely to-day that such shares as are 
to be issued as a bonus will constitute a “free’’ bonus, and such 
additional shares will rank for dividend out of the profits of the 
company from January Ist, 1929. 

PROGRESS OF THE BUSINESS. 

As to the progress of our business generally, this is not the occasion 
when it is possible to make any general review, but I am pleased to 
say that every unit of our organization during the present year has 
shown an increased output and sales figure in every single month 
of the year, and I look forward with confidence to being able to 
present at our next annual meeting what I think will be a highly 
satisfactory state of affairs. 

Mr. F. E. Powell seconded the resolutions, which were carried 
unanimously. 

Mr. James Hamilton proposed a cordial vote of thanks to 
chairman, which was carried with cheers. 

a. chairman, after suitably responding, declared the meeting 
closed. 


the 
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). Tue ordinary general mectiny of the Oceana Consolidated Co., Ltd., | 


wes held at River Plate House, E.C. 
Mr. Berkeley Fairfax Conigrave (the chairman) said that partici- | 
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. , s mld amount to LLOOGOO pe é i >, or £0 per ce a 1e | . 
ories -aeccuntgpesar oil per annum, or 20 per cent. on t 55 31st December next you will securea share  { 
sal In other directions, the board were pursuing an energetic policy of | % im the Division of Profits to be made early } 2 
ind expansion, the full benefit of w hich was yet to be recat spar into Fe in 1929. 2 
in profits. Some of the company’s minor investments were receiving 6 3 
earnest attention. There were om of considerable improvement. g + 
The Oceana Consolidated had been established since 1896, and inthe HEAD OFFICE: 9, St. Andrew S juare, EDI GH 2 
_ thirty odd years that had « lapse d it had, with the payment of the a4 G TO ager & Actuary). 3 
‘the present one of 10 per cent., declared dividends amounting to 5 LONDON OFFICES: 28, Comhill, E.C.3.and 17, Waterloo Place,S.W.1 
uch £905,504 in the aggregate. 
a The report was unanim< usly adopt d. soeroarotnotrptutort P40 edie wiv ig wd HU W/ge wig WD )Ge WD! OG GOs wie | 
; : I 
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our CONSOLIDATED FUR FARMS, LIMITED. | 


ni- a 
ae BRIGHT OUTLOOK. | at death can be pro- 
sta PRESIDING at the statutory meeting of the Consolidated Fur § vided for £75 a year 


Farms, Ltd., the Chairman, the Right Hon. the Viscount Masse- | 
; from age 30. If the 


ue reene and Ferrard, D.S.O., stated that the scope of their enterprise 
nite = ° ‘ r 
was not yet sufficiently appreciated, but held that prospects were roposer aits o : 

a exceedingly bright, as their directors were all highly experienced | aed w till age 30, it needs iI 37 10s. a 
we and a number of them regarded as authorities in their particular | year. 

= spheres. The Knockmill Fur Farms, which are freehold property, | 

ee will be used for the breeding of silver black foxes, while musquash | 2° 

ind will be farmed at the Schrawardine Musquash Farm, to which an Make the provision now, 

er initial shipment of 500 Rice Lake musquash will be made towards 

' the end of the year from the Whitby Plant, where extensive breeding | 


work has been carried out for the last twelve months. The company 
holds a 25 per cent. interest and an option to acquire full con- 


ibt trolling interest in the Northern Rice Lake Fur Co., Ltd., at whose 

ing ranch, held on a lease from the Ontario Government, are over 200 

ke of the finest beavers and up to 10,000 musquash thriving under 

My natural conditions. The whole of the share capital of the Sabellum 

ng Trading Co., Ltd., is owned by them, and permission has been 

Its obtained from the Canadian Government to extend the number of | N ffi bli h ‘ } 
ve trading posts. The Bolivia Chinchilla Concession, in which the | ‘NO Ofrice publishes lower premiums for such 
on Bolivian Government is an interested party, grants the sole pro- | assurances than the 


tected rights regarding Bolivian Chinchilla. Concluding, the Chair- 


ot man revised prospectus estimates, giving figures on which the | 
- earning power of the company could be calculated. a = 
: Equitable ife 
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Recommended by The Spectator. 8 
. T IAL Assurance ociet 

| CONDITIONS OF SOC 
, | WELFARE | : 
ch I A (Founded 1762) 
- | By er} — EN. 19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2 

od, net. 
EXTRACTS | FROM PRESS REVIEWS: No shareholders No commissiort 

. " Deserves a wide public.”"—Economic Review. 
0 = “ An interesting study.” ; i linburgh Evening New's. 
7] hard incisive logic, diamond on diamond , «merits 
h the attention of economists and social reformers.”—Free Catholic. 

j . thought provoking . . . a readable book expressing an 
ie original viewpoint. Western Mail. 
y . « e« an honest effort to touch rock bottom in social welfare.” 

Yorkshire Observer. 
d “For a vigorous defence of competition in producing and distri- 
buting goods, Conditions of Social Welfare invites attention,’ 

: —Nottingham Guardian. 

C - . a thoughtful little book, but his scheme assumes more 
social spirit than at present is apparent.”—Birmingham Gazette, ) means s Quality 

4 
3 LONDON : THE C.W. DANIEL CO., 46 Goreas Street, We. S. See the name “(hdl on every piece of chocolate. 
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A Copy of “THE STORY OF THE ‘SPECTATOR,’” price 10/6 (Methuen. 





He ererOnesey 


Demy 8vo), now on sale at all Booksellers, will be presented free to each reader who, during the 
zp present month, forwards two Annual Subscriptions (at 30/- each) to the “ SPECTATOR.” 
Applicants for the free copy of the Book should fill in the form below. 
a To the Subscription Manager, THE. “ SPECTATOR” LTD., 13 York Street. Covent Garden. LONDON, W.C.2. 
x I enclose remittance for £3 : 0 : 0, for which please send a copy of the “ SPECTATOR ” weekly for one year to:— 
a OW Coorescceccccccescececcercssoceceeecocoenseseorcesooscsccoceses MMI <4 alia wdinislaa danecuambbamengadunicceadaateanionianttmaaciaicoia 
a ‘These nominees have not hitherto purchased the “ Spectator.” 
x ee PD “"Ndarsasrsancaruaamndncnsaniseannenetnceabenmnieusiacansgiei 8c WU  - sccoieusspidaaebaneneaunsieicekaasaedatntheidceieiaisceaied 
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SEVENTH 
EDITION 


of a book which is “a store of practical 


wisdom.” The British Weekly. 


On LEAVING SCHOOL 


AND THE CHOICE OF A CAREER 


cures colds and relieves Catarrh 
by searching out the germs and 
clearing all the nasal passages 
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First thing every mornin, . 
put sdes of ' Vapex All Chemists, 
BY on your handkerchief. 2/- & 3/- 
SIR CHARLES WAKEFIELD, BT. THOMAS KERFOOT & Co. Led. vse 
3/6 NET 
OF ALL BOOKSELLERS 
HODDER AND STOUGHTON 
BE THE WEATHER 
FOUL OR FAIR, 
the resources of the 
THE CHALLENGE ’ 
Rhyme Sheets, Posters SHIPWRECKED MARINERS 
and Friezes Society are daily called upon for help, not only to 
. — ’ shipwrecked men, but to many widows and orphans 
UNIQUE CHRISTMAS of fishermen and sailors, and to aged and distressed 
GIFTS. seafarers. Its funds are low. Will you help? 
Our Display of Christmas Cards Patron: H.M, THE KING. 
and Calendars is unrivalled. Bankers: Witt1ams Deacon’s Bank, L1p, 
Come early and make your choice. Secretary: G. E. MAUDE, Esq. 
THE CHALLENGE, LTD. CARLTON HOUSE, REGENT STREET, LONDON, S.W.1. 
24 Great Russell St., London, 
W.c. 1. 
Mg 5 iLO i i ay aa a ayy | THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Lae 


EY Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. Capital Authorised and I: 
 - M B IDGE. > £12,000,000; Paid-up Capital, £4,000,000, Reserve Fund, £4,850 ,006 
c| (together, £8,850,000); Reserve L iability of Proprietors, £8,000, 000. 
DRAFTS are G RANTED « on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australia 
States and Dominion of New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES 


are also made. BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. DEPOSITS 
are received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained on 


| BOOKS Fi OR CHRISTMAS GIFTS. |r: 


Ne \ short list to help you in Fe 
bs your choice free on request, als application. 
ener =) HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 
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